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Nervous Dyspepsia. 


The Movements of the Stomach and the Secretion 
of the Gastric Juice largely depend upon the Nervous 
Energy supplied through the medium of the Pneumo- 
gastric Nerve. Although the operation ot the Gastric 
Juice upon the Albuminous portions of our food is 
purely Chemical in character, yet this action is entirely 





} under Nervous control. 


Symptoms: 


The Symptoms of Nervous Dyspepsia are well 
marked. ‘They are Pain after Food, Severe Head- 
ache, Coated Tongue, Constipation, Flatulence, Loss 
of Appetite, Pallor, Nervous Twitchings, Loss of 
Flesh and Strength, and great Prostration of Mind 
and Body. A perfectly reliable Remedy is to be 
found in the unequalled Vegetable Preparation; Guy’s 
Tonic, a short course of which cannot fail to restore 
the flagging ‘“ Powers of Life,” create Appetite, 
ensure good Digestion and Assimilation, and thus 
invigorate and strengthen the entire system. Read the 
accompanying Testimonials. They tell in plain and 
simple language of the wonderful curative effects of 
Guy’s Tonic in Nervous Dyspepsia :— 


Evidence: «3 Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
“T have been suffering from Nerves and Stomach, 

and find Guy’s Tonic has done me good, for which I 

am grateful. “C, J. Boors.” 





“42, Weingoch District, Beaufort, Brecons. 

“ Having been in a very weak state through Nerves 
and Indigestion, I am truly thankful for the good I 
have derived from taking Guy’s Tonic. 

*SuSANNA WILLIAMS.” 

Mr. F. Harris, of Grafton Mill, near Worcester, 
writes on May 5th, 1896 :-— 

** Guy’s Tonic did me a deal of good when suffering 
from Nervousness and Indigestion.” 


“Guy's Tonic Saved my Life.”’ 
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Read this Letter from a Lady who was seriously ill 


with Chronic Indigestion and other complications. 
The writer gratefully states that she owes her life to 
Guy’s Tonic. 


‘Thurlby, Alford, Lines. 
‘June 15th, 1898. 

“T recommend Guy’s Tonic wherever I can, 
“as I think it so valuable. In fact, seven years 
“ago Guy’s Tonic saved my life. I owe my life 
“to nothing else, as all Doctors had _ failed. 
“My case was Chronic Indigestion and othe 
“ complications. 


“ (Mrs.) A. SYKES,” 


A new size (Six Ounce) bottle of Guy’s Tonic, 
price 1/3, is now on Sale at aii Chemists? and 
Stores. 
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WARNER'S SAFE CURE 


AN UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES AND GRAVEL. 


A CERTAIN SPECIFIC FOR 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


WHICH, IF NEGLECTED, LEAD TO 


KIDNEY DISEASE BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 
WARNER S SAFE CURE, 


THE GREATEST ANTIPHLOGISTIC PROMPTLY REMOVES 


INFLAMMATION AND CATARRH OF THE BLADDER. 


It is a Scientific Medicine, endorsed by High Medical Authorities. 
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Mr. FE. C. BAKER, 5, Stonefield | Mrs, WILLIAM SMITH, 2, MA Aree }. M‘MURRAY, Spring- 
Street, Barnsbury, London, N., was i Arthur Place, Redcar, Yorks., field House, Killuney, Armagh, writes 


that he was a martyr to Rheumatic 
suffering from Bright's Disease of the | 


Mr. JOHN J. ADDISON, The 
4 1 Hill, Gilsland, Cumberland, states 
according to her husband's statement, Goik, belt taid up with it rerakd : 
‘ , inert bite would have gone to her grave had it every ee saoiittes, srasesinnte for that in the year 1893 he suffered from 
Kidneys, and lea 4a, mnt ties not been tor Warner's Safe Cure. weeks and sometimes for months. a severe attack of gravel, and was 
sicians gave him up. Warner's Safe She was suffering from a very serious He commenced to take Warner's Safe 
Cure restored him ‘to health and 
vigour. He is a living example “| 


Kidney Complaint, and a long course Cure, and found relief after the fourth completely cured by taking Warner's 
of mec wi il treatment proved useless. bottle. He took 21 bottles. Since Safe Cure. He has not, although 
a Now she is light-hearted and cheer- he stopped taking the medicine he 
the virtue and therapeutic value of ful, and advises all to use this has not had the slightest indication five years have elapsed, had the 
slightest return of the complaint. 


wonderful medicine, of Rheumatic Gout. 























this great remedy. 





Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


‘METEOR’ CYCLES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
£12 12s. nett. SPLENDID VALUE. 
Twelve Months’ Guarantee. ASK TO SEE THEM 


at 4 & 5, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C., 
or at 157, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


For Sale by Chemists and Druggists all over the World. 
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SPECIALITIHS FOR INVALIDS 


BRAND & CO., LTD., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


immediate assimilation. 


AT 
JUICE 


IN FLASKS, 2/6, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





The juice of the finest ENGLISH } 
MALT, in its natural state, ready for | 
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La Campana de Gracia, Barcelona.] 


DESPAIR OF SPAIN. 





[July 17. 
THE WRECKER. 


Don Carlos follows anxiously the course of events in Madrid. blood, and my treasures—and Europe abandons me |” 








“To save the rights of Europe in America I am giving my sons, my 














VI HiIsToRY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
li.—THE PHILIPPINES: THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. PS - 








New York Fournal.) {July 13. 

Otp ‘SpanisH Fortune Tetrer (to the Boy Emperor): ‘I see a tall, New York Fournal.) [July 16 
elderly man, with a white chin-beard, he wears stars on his waistcoat and 
stripes on his trousers, Beware of him, Willie, and don’t try and strike him 
with your mazled fist or he will do you dirt.” 


Unce SAm:; ‘All coons look alike to me !”’ 































HE’S GETTING A BIG BOY NOW. 


mn ‘Sammy: “I’m a-goin’ to eat them apples all by myself, an’ there ain’t 
™ ss ‘a-goin’ to be any cores.” 
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JCORPULENCE. 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF 
AN EFFECTUAL CURE. 


“Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the nature of the extraordinary revolution in the cure of 
obesity which, within recent years, has been wrought by the original researches of that now eminent expert, Mr. F. 
Cecil Russell, of Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It is evident that the certainty, the 
, aie rapidity, and the agreeable surroundings of his curative process have been recognised in a very large degree among 
i ladies and gentlemen belonging to the highest social circles. Keen observers who have an opportunity of judging 
inform us, through the pages of society papers and otherwise, that owing to the general employment of Mr. Russell’s 
treatment extreme obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashionable gatherings as intoxication; and no 
doubt it will soon be regarded as nearly as disgraceful. The issue ofan eighteenth edition of the author’s singularly con- 
. vincing little text-book, ‘Corpulency, and the Cure,’ however, serves to remind us that the popularity of the system has now 
pS reached spheres far remote from those of West End fashion. The book of 256 pages may be had (post free) by sending 
“| six penny stamps to Mr. Russell’s offices, as above ; and it is worth the careful attention of those who wish to free 
themselves of a burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly and adds enormously to the apparent age of the 
wl sufferer—but because extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy necessary in these days of competition to 
: make one’s way in the world, or even to earn a very modest competency. A large proportion of the letters of Mr. 
Russell’s grateful correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled—within a very brief period, and without any 
irksome conditions implying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed tasks with pleasure instead of wearied disgust, 
through being reduced to their normal weight. The popularity of the system is also largely due, doubtless, to the 
English hatred of mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russell. He fully explains his modus operandi, and 
supplies the receipt for its preparation .”—Bécester Herald. 
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CORPULENCY THE THIEF OF TIME. 


RAPID METHOD OF BANISHING SUPERABUNDANT FAT. 











_ That Procrastination is the Thief of Time is a truism so obvious that it has no claim to be regarded as an 
epigram. To more practical purpose it may be urged that Corpulency is, in very many cases, the parent of 
<j — procrastination. The putting off till to-morrow what can be done to-day certainly becomes a mental habit, but it is 
=.“ [} ungestionably very frequently begotten by physical conditions which render exertion irksome. That in the majority 
- of cases procrastination is easily curable is one of the considerations suggested by a perusal of Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s 
“Corpulency, and the Cure,” the remarkable popularity of which is evidenced by the recent issue of the 18th edition. 
The enormous mass of correspondence which this expert has accumulated, and many extracts from which are 
included in the 256 pages of this little book, forms the most valuable addition which has yet been made to the literature 
of obesity. It is specially notable that a very large proportion of Mr. Russell’s correspondents who have undergone 
his course of treatment for the reduction of obesity emphasise the renewed vigour which they have experienced after 
passing through the process—a wonderfully rapid one, according to this method—of banishing their superabundani 
fat. The universal adoption of Mr. Russell’s system by corpulent persons of both sexes would increase, by a 








gi stupendous percentage, the working capacity of mankind. The rapidly-growing popularity ofthe treatment is due, 
Ve doubtless, to the author having discarded all the obsolete notions about semi-starvation being requisite to ensure 

iy comely and comfortable slimness. It is certain that the more the marvellous possibilities of Mr. Russell’s system 
ly become known, the less will be the tolerance for the laziness of people who decline to reduce their overweight by the 
; pleasant and facile means which are described in this little book, which can be had, post free, by forwarding six 


penny stamps to Woburn House, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C.—Léverpool Mercury. 
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Is not only really nice 
in flavour, but also 
of great value as a 
health preservative. 


Hovis is baked and delivered daily by most Family 
Bakers in the British Isles ; or 6d. & 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by the 
Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., Millers, Macclesfield. 
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GUARANTEE. | 








As a result of trade jealousy upon the unpre- 
cedented success of our unique preparation, 
derogatory statements devoid of the slightest 
particle of truth are being widely circulated. 


We, the Proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocca, guarantee that each packet is absolutely 
beneficial to the most delicate invalid or the 
youngest infant. 


A little book containing the reports of the 
very highest medical experts and analysts in 
the United Kingdom, showing the advantages 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all other food 
products, will be forwarded post free on appli- 
cation (a postcard will do) to any address, also 
a dainty sample tin. 


Very truly yours, 


me 
ise 

PO Cocor 

y (o (1898) Ltd., 


60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.¢ 
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| FOR ALL WHO CYCLE.. 


“DUNLOP TYRES * 


Quality Guaranteed Qy’e simply perfect, 


under a 


£10,000 penalty. ANA perfectly simple. 
Cheaper and Better than ever. 


** All About Dunlop Tyres for 1898,” 
a handsome illustrated booklet, 
gratis and post free. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
) 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 


TYPEWRITERS & CYCLES 


? For Sale, Hire, or 
|) Exchange, at Half 
Usual Prices. 











EASY TERMS. 


MS. Type-written from 10d. per 
1000 words. 


TAYLOR'S, 74 Chancery Lane, W.C., & 61 Cheapside, B.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Telegrams: ‘ Glossator,” London. Telephone No. 690, Holborn. 





Chemists at 1/134 and 2/-. 





Headache 


if you suffer from headache, brain weariness, 
fatigue and exhaustion, you will be glad to 
Know of a cure which is highly recommended 
by the ‘‘Lancet’’ and ‘‘British Medical 
Journal,’’ that is absolutely safe to take, 
and which proves its power the moment it is 
used. innumerable testimonials have been 
received to its efficacy in instantly removing 
the most painful headaches, 


Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine 


is of the greatest value to overworked busi- 
ness men, wearied students, and ladies who 
are prostrated by the excitement of shopping 
and sight-seeing. It acts as an invigorating 
tonic for the tired body and over-worked brain, 
and is most pleasant and re- 
freshing. Test it, and take 
care the label bears the name 
of ALFRED BISHOP. Of all 





Cured. 




















@ LADIES! DISPENSE WITH PETTICOATS 


By wearing our Seamless 


KNITTED PANTALOONS. 


Elastic, Durab‘e, and Healthy. 


The most comfortable Garment for Riding, 
Cycling, as well as for ordinary wear. ul 
wash without shrinking. Underclothing for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, or Children, for all climates. 
Surgical Hosiery, Belts, &c. Write to-day for 
Ilfus. Price List, free. Mention Kev. of Revs. 

Enitted Corset & Clothing 

118, Mansfield Koad, Nottingham, 
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2.9.) III._THE WAR AND ITS RESULTS. 
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Judy.) [July 6. SPANISH-AMERICAN FIREWORKS, 


Uncte Sam: “ Say when ! But you must drink to Uncte Sam (to European Powers): ‘‘ Gentlemen, this pin-wheel will conclude the 
thedregs, Don, my boy ! entertainment.” 
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Judy.) ‘ [July 13. 
Keg OME " OosT.’ . . 
COMING HOME TO ROUST : Uncre Sam: “Wal, by gum! She’s rotten clean 
The Vulture of Greed, Corruption, and Tyranny, which short-sighted Spain had through—no good! But I guess I’ll keep a limb or two : 
chained on her colonies, having hatched its evil brood of revolution, famine, and every they might be handy.” 


horror, at last breaks its bonds, and now returns to settle on its native shores. 
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THE NEXT THING TO DO. 








La Campana de Gracia, (Barcelona. take it down myself, before other people do it for me. 


CIVILISATION IN THE YEAR 1898 (OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA). 
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THE YELLOW PEST. LET US HAVE PEACE, HOW THEY DID IT, 


Putting it’s nose into everything. 
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INSIST upon having your 
FURNITURE Upholstered in 


atte ae Lea . ’ 
“PANTASOTE” OT WATER at 
aSTEAN S25. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK ) H NON Tie MARNE? ‘ A a mr 
The BEST SUBSTITUTE for LEATHER, TO BE OBTAINED OF AL 
Equal in appearance and wear 
at HALF THE PRICE! 


WRITE for NEAREST AGENT to 


wm. E. PECK & CO., 


(INCORPORATED ~ 


8. BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.¢. 





BUILDERS cA 
PLUMBERS & IRONMONGERS 


THE MANUFAC TURERS 


rd i Be \ 


1S HENOR Works . 
(pos INT ABY/ 179 aes 


LONDON © 
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GORDON & DILWORTH’S 
TOMATO CATSUP. 


APPETISING! DIGESTIVE! DELICIOUS! 


MADE FROM WHOLE FRESH TOMATOES. 
SEE YOU GET 


GORDON & DILWORTH’S 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


rr Is A. DELICIOUS SAUCE 
FOR MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &e. 


6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 


Sample bottle free by post on rec seipt of 2d. to cover postage. 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write— 


W. B, FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N. ; 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 


STORES AND ALL GROCERS WILL SUPPLY. 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


Tuis little prayer of our childhood, so simple, so 
direct, so full of unquestioning faith: what an innu- 
merable multitude of children have said it at their 
mother’s knee for generations out of mind, what a 
white-robed host of them are saying it now—night 
after night as bed-time comes round. 

_ Lots of us oldsters, whose heads are grizzled and 
grey this New Year’s Eve, remember when this 
tender petition was taught us as though it were but 
yesterday. In fact, I hope we are not ashamed to 
repeat it now. The great American statesman, Daniel 
Webster, never laid his head upon the pillow without 
having first uttered aloud this infant orison, “ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” 

And—so far, at least, as concerns the children— 
they do sleep. Nota quiver in their healthy nerves, 
no haunting persistence of the day’s troubles, no fear 
for any the morning may bring. They do what they 
lay themselves down to do—+hey sleep. 

But when one lays himself down and cannot sleep , 
when, the mind being full of thought, every faculty 
remains at “ Attention /” like a file of soldiers on 
drill; or when Pain fills the bed with thorns—ah, 
then there is another tale to tell. Whistle for your 
dog and he comes; whistle for Sleep and he mocks 
you as he flies away. 

Preliminary to sound and healthful sleep there 
must be at least five conditions : First, fatigue of the 
nervous system ; second, certain changes in the state 
of the blood ; third, a cessation of all things which 
stimulate the nerves; fourth, an exhaustion of the 
attention ; fifth, freedom from pain. 

Now here we have Mr. Hunt, of Derby, telling us 
that for a long time together he was often obliged to 
leave his bed in the night and walk about the room. 
When we ask him why, he answers with the following 
letter :— 

“For many years,” he says, “I suffered from 
indigestion and dyspepsia. I had no relish for my 
meals, and, after eating, was taken with pain about 
the chest and shoulders. I was constantly belching 
up a sour acid fluid, my food turning sour on my 


stomach. J was frequently so bad in the night with 
pain that I had to get up and walk about the room. | 
was never laid up with my ailment, but never free 
from pain. For years I continued like this, the 
doctors’ and others’ medicines doing me no good. 
One day I read in a book about Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine from 
Mr. Roe, Temple Street, and after taking it found 
much benefit. I persevered with it, and all the pain 
and discomfort left me. Since then, by taking an 
occasional dose, I keep free from my old complaint. 
You can publish this statement as you think fit. 
(Signed) E. Hunt, 3, Provident Street, Derby. 
November 27th, 1896.” 

“The people of America,” says an eminent 
physician of that country, “have already gained for 
themselves the reputation of being a nation of 
dyspeptics ; they are fast becoming a nation of poor 
sleepers. Indeed, dyspepsia and insomnia are quite 
commonly associated in the same individual.” 

There you have it in a fistful of words. Our friend 
Mr. Hunt lost his sleep because he was unable to 
digest his food. _A double loss, as you will see. A 
loss of sleep and a loss of the strength he would have 
had were it not for the perverted state of things in 
his stomach, which transformed his bread and meat 
into forces that tortured him and threatened his life. 
A fearful sleep-killer is this same old dyspepsia. 
It cares nothing for all your cries and prayers. Men 
and women have committed suicide in the mental 
wildness and delirium produced by it. It tears the 
nerves as a tiger’s claws might shred the skin. 

One point now, and mark it well. If you suffer 
from the insomnia of dyspepsia don’t take opium in 
any form; don’t take the tempting bromides ; don’t 
take any drugs to make you sleep, for they merely 
cause dull unconsciousness, stupor—but of physio- 
logical sleep. Let ’em all alone. Take Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, which will cure the digestive trouble, 
and ¢hen, when you lay yourself down to sleep, you 
may enter that soft oblivion wherein Nature repairs 
the losses of the day—even as it is with little children. 
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BOOK-SHELVING 


With Shelves of Sliding Adjustability. 


putes (PATENT.> 
FOR; PUBLIC#AND PRIVATE LIBRARY USE. 
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This shelving has been adopted by some of the 
largest and most important institutions in 
the country. 

It is simple in construction, is cheap, can be 
easily erected, taken down and re-adjusted 
to suit altered arrangements. 

It is strong and rigid, the uprights and brackets 
being of steel and the shelves of white wood 
with oak nosing. 

It is a tenant’s fixture. 

It may be adapted for shops, stores and offices. 

Metal shelves for strong rooms, etc. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Ltd. (cepric cavers, Manager 


10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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is what you will find 


Your Sanctum or 
Private Den 
if fitted with one of our 
American Derby Roll- 
Top Desks and Tilting 
Chairs. 

These Desks as to Style, Work- 
manship, and Durability cannot be 
excelled : we both recommend and 
guarantee them. Contrived to 
embody Elegance, Utility, and 
Comfort. Each one is made under the supervision of the originator. 
From £7 upwards. We pride ourselves on the Quality of all Goods, and 
stock nothing of an inferior nature. 22 Awards. 


Telephone No. 317, Holborn. 





















A Derby Desk is an 
Office in itself. 
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Ba Special Agents for the Celebrated 

Blickensderfer £7 10s. Typewriter. 

——~-——— 

Any Reader of Review of Reviews 

can have one of our Handsome 

Illustrated H Catalogues on 
Inspection Invited. 









app'ication. 

THOMAS TURNER “tz” 
44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 
7 & 9, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER. 









EGERTON & CO.’S 


New and Effective Music. 


**SLUMBER SONG,” By Auguste Van Biene 
‘Composer of ‘‘ The Broken Melody”). And played nightly by him with 
enormous success. Arranged for Violin and:Piano ; for Mandoline and Piano ; 
for Cello and Piano ; and asa Pianoforte Solo. Price 2s. net. Post free. 

NE W SONGS, 2s. each net. 

‘*Callin’ up de Coons.” By Joseru Frerericxs. “* Just a Little 
Late!’? By Rotanp Brack. ‘* Eternal Day.” By Joseex H. Apams. 
“The Glad New Song.” By Joserpn H. Apams. ‘The Saucy 
Thrush,” By Dveptey Harcrave. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“The Golliwogg March.” By Joseru Frepericxs. (Everybody who 
has seen Miss Upton’s clever drawings in “‘ The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls” should get this characteristically descriptive March). “* The Gordon 
Highlanders’ March.” By Ros. Cuamsertin. “In Play Time.” 
By Eric Wor. . rt 

London: EGERTON & CO., 10, Berners Street, W. 


“Satan's Invisible World” 


IS THE TITLE OF 


H Study of Despairing Democracy, 


AS IT IS TO BE SEEN IN 


NEW YORK TO-DAY. 


The Volume is beautifully [Jlustrated with full-page pictures of 
the City of New York, and with pen-and-ink portraits of the 
leading citizens, by the distinguished artist, M. Gribayedoff, of 
Paris and New York. 

ONE SHILLING ; or post free, One Shilling and Threepence. 

“REVIEW OF REVIEW’S” OFFICE, LONDON 
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164, 166, & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. that should be in Fe 
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A PEN FOR [||:NORRIS’S Horsz-sxm Bors. 
EVERY: HAND |: 333 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack. 
: . ’ EVERY PAIR QUARANTEED. 

Every writer has his favourite style of pen. Send — — 
us the steel pen which suits you best, and postal 


ate » WATERPROOF 


and we will send you the Stout Soles for Winter wear. 
L / - 
® NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PEN fier adele oa we 
TT) No. 106, which we distinctly claim to be Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/- 
The Finest FOUNTAIN PEN ever ’ “Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-. 30/- 
made at any price. a aa 
If you do not like it, send it back within a week, MR. W. T. STEAD, 


ony ae money will be refunded ir full: Editor of the Revizw or Reviews, writes in reference 
Other Qualities ot 2/6, 5/-, & 10/6 to Norris’s Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th, 


. 1892 :—I congratulate you upon the fit. Your boots 
Send direct or obtain of your Stationer. 


are very comfortable.” 
We make a complete range of 


3 Perfect fit by Post.—Our System. 
STYLOGRAPHIC and FOUNTAIN PENS. : 
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Illustrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


C. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C, 


Brancugs; 8 and 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William Street ; 
55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. ‘ 
7 - ORR 


Write ror CaTaLocur. 


*)7 BURGE, WARREN & RIDCLEY, | 


J] 91 & 92, Great Saffron Hill, LONDON, EC. 
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SOUTHALL »= BOOTS 






NO SEAMS. Sample Pair SIMPLE, 
NO LACES. 1222/G_—sSC«AINGENIOUS and 
NO BUTTONS. (carriage free). EFFECTIVE. 


Made to measure of either Black or Tan 
Calf. Splendid quality. Excellent finish, 
PRICES FROM 
128.6d. to £2 28. 

On receipt of Postcard Catalogue sent free to any addreas. 
Give measurement over sock in inches in places shown 
on Fig. with usual size worn, or send old 
boot by Parcels Post. 
State whether narrow, medium or broad toe. 














Send P. 0. direct to the makefs— 


SOUTHALL & CO. 


F Dept. J., KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 
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EARLY two years ago, when we introp 
duced the “ BLICK=SS=8°52" Typewritef 
and claimed that it was EQUAL it 

every respect (except price and weight) tif 
machines at three times the money, we conf 
vinced every one who took the trouble th 
investigate that what we claimed was true, sif 
far as work accomplished went; the one ques} 
tion unsettled was, “WILL IT LAST?” Bu 
now that question may be regarded as. settled} 
Cash—£7 tos. in the affirmative, for IT HAS LASTED. 

| No work is more severe than railway work 
and the third machine sent out by us in this country went to the Audit Office 
of the North Eastern Railway Company. <A few days later another machine 
was supplied to the Goods Manager's Office 
at the Forth Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. No. 7 BLICK-= 
Both these machines have been in constant 
hard use ever simce, and their work to-day is 
as good as when we first supplied them. Our 
No. 5 Machine is to-day an_ established 
favourite, but progress rules the hour, and we 
are now placing on the market a new pattern, 
No. 7, and unhesitatingly claim that it is 


BETTER than any machine made AT ANY PRICE. 
= & <= 














No. 5 BLICKENSDERFER. 











Cash —£10 10s. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
BLICKENSDERFER mK 
PEEDS: ROYAL EXCHANGE CHAMBERS, Boar Lane. 


LIVERPOOL: 67 LORD STREET (A. G. Skipper), 


TYPE WRITER BIRMINGHAM: 82a NEW STREET (Thomas Quinlan). 
HULL: SCALE LANE (Taylor & Co,). 
EDINBURGH: 1 HANOVER ST, (James Fairbairn). 


COMPANY GLASGOW : 95 BATH STREET (W. V. Graham). 
9 


DUBLIN: 36 DAME STREET (Charles Chambers). 


London Agency; 
NEWCA STLE-ON -TYN E ° 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT (thomas Turner, Ltd). 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 
THE “FAITHFUL GERMAN SERVANT OF THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I.” 
Born 1815. Died 1898. 
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LONDON, August rst, 1898. 
Demigod or Demon, the Great 
Chancellor, idolised by the nation 
whose Empire he founded, execrated 
by the nation whose Empire he 
destroyed, died like any mere mortal on Saturday, 
July 30th. Offered a burial with “my ancestors” in 
Berlin by the Kaiser who dismissed him, the will of 
the Dead imposes an imperious veto upon the 
Imperial suggestion, and Bismarck descends to his 
tomb haughtily rejecting .the compliment of the 
Sovereign who dispensed with his services. It seems 
to be almost a parting salute from the Old Man in 
the Shades to the Young Man on the Throne. As 
the epitaph which he wrote for his monument states, 
he was “ the faithful German servant of the Emperor 
William I.,” and, after the fashion of old servants, he 
was unable to transfer either his fidelity or his service 
to the young people who succeeded to the old 
master’s inheritance. What the result of his death 
will be—no one at present even ventures to speculate. 
In one way it will strengthen Germany. There is 
now only one articulate voice in the Fatherland. 
Until this month there have been two, and the old 
man’s was the more resonant of the two. But, on the 
other hand, the halo that rapidly forms round the 
brows of a dead hero may cast a baleful shadow upon 
the popularity of the Kaiser. 

Ministers flounder and flop from day 

Folly and Worse to day in the worse than Serbonian 
in China. bog of their Chinese policy. Lord 
Salisbury’s very latest—made to-day 

(August 1)—is that he has written to Sir Claude Mac- 


The Passing 
of 


Bismarck, 
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Donald—that fous et origo malorum—the following 
supremely imbecile and suicidal instruction :— 

“You are authorised to inform the Chinese Govern- 
ment that her Majesty’s Government will support them 
in resisting any Power which commits an act of aggres- 
sion on China on account of China having granted per- 
mission to make or support any railway or public work to 
a British subject.” 

Lord Salisbury further added in the House that 
“we will support China if there is any attempt to 
bully or drive her into refusing British applications.” 
Instead of instantly repudiating and denouncing 
this fatuous and criminal new departure, Sir E. Grey 
has almost given it his blessing, and Sir W. Harcourt 
was dumb. ‘The Liberal Party may as well go out 
of existence altogether so far as foreign affairs are 
concerned. For what Lord Salisbury has done is 
practically to take the decision of the question of 
peace or war out of our hands and to vest it in the 
hands of the mandarins at Pekin. With this pledge 
in their possession the Chinese can force us to go to 
war in their behalf whenever it suits their convenience. 
For whenever they decide to fight Russia, they will 
always be able to bring us into the field as their 
allies by granting some concession to a British sub- 
ject in the northern provinces which threaten Russia’s 
interests. Russia has only to resent this by “an act 
of aggression” of any kind and we shall be bound to 
go to war with Russia even at the most inconvenient 
time to suit the convenience of the Chinese 
Government. All this Jingo talk of fighting Russia is 
criminal folly ; but if we are to face a first-class war 
with the greatest land Empire in the world, let us at 
least be free to choose our own time for the death 
wrestle. Do not let us give the right to plunge us 
into the fray at any moment to a pack of corrupt and 
intriguing mandarins at Pekin ! 
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DIAGRAM OF THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO, BY ADMIRAL STANTON. 


The future relations of half the 
Spain Powers in the world will probably 
Suing for Peace. be materially affected for better or 
for worse by the decision that is now 
being taken at Washington. Spain, having lost all 
hope of being able to make even a tolerable fight 
against the United States, is suing for peace. President 
McKinley is said to be disposed to end the war on con- 
dition that the Spanish flag vanishes from the American 
Continent and that Spain shall cede a coaling station 
to the United States in the Philippines. The men 
who made the war protest that these terms are 
far too lenient. Spain must be stripped of all her 
colonies in Asia as in America, and pay a heavy 
indemnity to boot. Should these counsels prevail, 
the war will go on and the United States will stand 
before the world no longer as the philanthropic 
liberator of an oppressed colony, but as a nation 
with far-reaching territorial, imperial, and colonial 
ambitions of its own. Such a revelation can hardly 
fail to change in one way or another all the calculations 
of all the Powers. A new Power will have taken a 
hand in the great international game of grab, and no 
one will exactly know where he stands. 
It is true the difference between the 
The United States moderate views of Mr. McKinley 
oouidies Paasee: and the extreme demands of the men 
who made the war is one of degree 
rather than of principle. President McKinley, 
equally with Mr. Hearst, demands that Porto Rico 
shall be ceded outright to the States, and the 
President appears to be equally determined that the 
Stars and Stripes shall be left flying on the Philip- 
pines. He would be content with a coaling station in 
Admiral Dewey’s conquest, while others would insist 
upon annexing the whole archipelago. Porto Rico, 
a coaling station in the Philippines, and the Sand- 
wich Islands are quite sufficient “as a_ starter.” 


Great Britain began her Colonial Empire in much more 
modest fashion. For good or for ill the United 
States is now fairly in for a career of conquest and 
colonisatioa over sea, and it probably matters but 
little in the long run whether or not the Philippines 
are annexed outright or whether Uncle Sam makes 
two bites of his cherry. Nevertheless, the decision to 
annex the whole archipelago would add unmistakable 
emphasis to the transformation which has taken place 
in American policy, and it would precipitate the 
regrouping of the Powers, which might otherwise have 
taken some time to work itself out. 

The month of July opened somewhat 


The — inauspiciously for the American arms. 
Santiago. The attack on Santiago, begun 


by General Shafter on the 2nd, 
seemed ominously like the first Russian attack on 
Plevna. The American troops displayed bravery as 
great as that of the Russians; but the Spaniards, like 
the Turks, had the advantage both of arms and of 
position. Their smokeless powder betrayed no trace 
of their whereabouts ; and when the night closed the 
Americans had lost one thousand five hundred killed 
and wounded, and had not taken Santiago. General 
Shafter, who had begun by doubting whether the 
Spaniards would fight, was somewhat flustered by the 
vigour with which they resisted his attack. His last 
despatches published in America on July 3rd _pre- 
pared the public for a retirement from the captured 
positions pending the arrival of reinforcements, Tohave 
stormed Santiago would, General Shafter calculated, 
have cost the Americans 5,000 men. Add to this 
that the commissariat and transport department had 
broken down, and that yellow fever had broken out 
in the American camp. When the American nation 
went to sleep on the eve of the national holiday, it 
had every reason to believe that General Shafter had 
met his Plevna. 
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On the morning of July 4th the whole 
The a scene was transformed. The news- 
Cervera’s Fleet. Papers contained the astounding 
news that Admiral Cervera’s fleet 
had made a desperate dash out of the harbour of 
Santiago and had been totally destroyed. The 
Americans had not lost a single ship. Only one of 
their men was killed and half a dozen wounded. 
But Admiral Cervera and all his gallant men in the 
crack fighting ships of the Spanish navy were either 
prisoners, killed, wounded, or drowned. It was an 
amazing victory, an astounding transformation. 
Sadness had endured for the night, but joy had come 
in the morning. Never was there such a Fourth of 
July. From New York to San Francisco the whole 
united nation in all its United States exploded in 
enthusiastic jubilation over the crowning mercy that 
had attended their arms. 
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The fall of Santiago speedily fol- 

The ae lowed. For a few days it seemed 

duidinee. , as if the determination at Washington 

to enforce an unconditional surrender 

might have led to unnecessary bloodshed. But at 
last the generals on the spot were allowed to arrange 
things in such a way as to save the military pride of 
the Spanish soldier, while securing to the United States 
all the substantial benefits of her victory. Over twenty- 
three thousand Spanish soldiers laid down their arms 
—a force considerably in excess of the besieging 
army—on condition that they were conveyed to 
Spain at the expense of their captors. A Spanish 
transport company tendered for the contract of 
restoring to their country these prisoners of war, and 
we shall this month see the strange spectacle of 
Spanish steamers paid by the American Government 
to transport Spanish troops to their mother country, 
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THE START—HOW SPAIN’S SHIPS CAME OUT. 


THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. 
(A Sketch by Admiral Stanton, for the Mew York World.) 


THE FINISH—‘* COLON ” DESTROYED. 
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GENERAL TORAL. 


(Who surrendered Santiago to the Americans.) 


the United States all the while remaining in a state 
of active war with the Spanish Government. It 
was a wise concession, however unprecedented, and 
General Shafter is much to be congratulated upon his 
conduct of the negotiations. 


Nothing in the world so. much im- 

The presses the popular imagination as a 
mag: ~~ oe again readiness to be killed, unless indeed 
and Spaniards. it be a capacity and willingness to 
rs kill. ‘Fhe Spaniards displayed the 
latter quality on land, and the former on sea. As 
an immediate result, they became in a moment as 


popular with their victors as they 


OF REVIEWS. 


sidered trifles dropped by their American allies 
in the heat of the fight. Hence, when the 
Americans entered Santiago, the first thing they 
took good care to do was to see that no Culan 
was allowed to have any part or lot in the govern- 
ment of the captured city. ‘The Cubans, in disgust, 
departed to wage war on their own account in their 
own way. Even the Senators who clamoured 
for the recognition of the nebulous Cuban Republic 
have at last discovered from how great a danger the 
United States was delivered by the firmmess of 
President McKinley. We may: take it for grant :d 
henceforth that the Americans are in Cuba to stay. 


When Admiral Camara with 11i¢ 
battleship Pedayo and her conso-ts 
Other saeivein, was ordered to the Philippines 7/é 
the Suéz Canal, Admiral Watson vas 

ordered to follow him, looking in at the Canarics, 
Cadiz, and Majorca on the way. _Luckless Camara 
had just got through the Canal when he was ordered 
to return. The trip through the ditch and back again 
brought £20,000 of Spanish gold into the coffers of the 
Suez Canal Company, but beyond that it effected 
nothing. When Camara came back, Admiral Watson’s 
departure was postponed, Then General Miles was 
despatched to Porto Rico, which he was instructed to 
seize and hold for the United States. He has already 
begun his task, and before the end of the month the 
Stars and Stripes will be the only flag visible in Porto 
Rico, in Eastern Cuba, and probably in the Philip- 
pines. Admiral Dewey has been holding his own at 
Manila waiting the arrival of troops, which would 
enable him to ¢ope with the land forces of Spain 
without depending any longer on the Insurgents. 
The Philippine rébels, like those of Cuba, suffer from 


The Doings 
f 











had previously been the reverse. 
The American and Spanish troops 
fraternised enthusiastically after the 
surrender of Santiago, and even the 
American newspapers as far away 
as New York began to write of the 
Don as if, after all, he were a man 
and a brother and not a combination 
of an Apache and a rattlesnake. 
Part of this new-born sympathy was 
due to the discovery of a common 
antipathy, The Cuban patriots have 
disgusted their American liberators. 
They would not dig, neither would 
they fight, but they drew rations a7 

















4b., and picked up eagerly all uncon- 


DISTRICT OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
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swelled head, and will need to be taught 
that Uncle Sam does not draw the 
chestnuts out of the fire for anybody 


but himself. 
The sensation of the 


month has been the 
action of a German 
commander at the 
Philippines who took upon himself, 
apparently contrary to the wishes of 
the Emperor, to forbid an attack by 


The Germans 
and the 
Philippines. 
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declare that the Con- 
tinental Powers are re- 
solved to compel the 
United States to leave 
the Philippine Islands 
to Spain. M. Cassini, 
however, ostentatiously 
parades Russia’s  in- 
difference to the fate 











the insurgents upon the Spaniards in 

Subig Bay. Admiral Dewey sent two 

of his ships to see what was up, whereupon the 
insurgents captured the Spanish’ position and the 
German steamed away. The same German warship, 
the Jrene, shortly after having refused to stop when 
passing Marivellen, was brought to by a shell fired 
across her bows by an American gunboat. The 
situation evilently is very strained. A telegram from 
Hong Kong says :— 

It is reported that Admiral Von Diedrichs, who is in 
command of the German squadron at Manila, interviewed 
Captain Chichester, of the British cruiser /mmortalité, as 
to what he would do if the Germans interfered with the 
bombardment of Manila. Captain Chichester replied 
that only Admiral Dewey and himself knew that. 

In Europe Kaiser Wilhelm protests his friendly 
feeling towards the Americans, But the newspapers 


of the islands so long 
as they do. not pass 
to England. Public opinion in the States, which 
is all at sixes and sevens on the subject, would 
probably crystallize into an adamantine resolve to 
keep the whole archipelago if any European Power 
dared to say “ you shan’t.” 
The New York Journal, which more 
—— than any other paper made the war, 
American People. has propounded what it describes as 
an American Policy for the American 
People. This policy it summarises under the following 
heads :— 
1. The Nicaragua Canal. 
. Hawaiian Annexation (accomplished). 
. A Mighty Navy. 
. Naval Bases in the West Indies. 
a Universities for the Army and 
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The programme is in a fair way of being accom- 
plished. The Government is said to have ordered 
three new battleships, and they hope to raise and equip 
three of the sunk Spanish men-of-war. The annexa- 
tion of Porto Rico will give them naval bases in the 
West Indies, and they will need to extend their naval 
and military schools in any case. The cutting of the 
Nicaragua Canal may come some day. It will never 
pay as a commercial speculation. Inoffensive as the 
Journals programme appears, it may mark designs 
which would promptly end the Anglo-American 
entntz, For instance, it does not tend to cordiality 
to read in the Journal! of July r9th :— 

It is just a3 inevitable that in time, with the advancing 
power of the United States and the broader recognition 
of the advantages which the Republic extends to its 
States and colonies, the West Indies will one and all 
give fealty to the United States as it was inevitable . 
that Scotland would become part of Great Britain, that 
the independent states of Italy should unite in a single 
nation, or that Florida and the mouth of the Mississippi 
should become territory of the United States. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Our chickens may some day go to roost in Uncle 
Sam’s hen-house ; but that is no reason why John Bull 
should not quail when he sees some chicken-stealing 
coon prowling round his hen-coop. 

While the Americans have been 
= rejoicing over the dscomfiture of 
the Empire— their enemies by sea and by land, 

the other section of the English- 

speaking race has had cause for legitimate satisfaction 
in an altogether different region. The victories 
which we have gained have been bloodless, and they 
are not the less satisfactory on that account. ‘he 
first was the triumph achieved after long years of 
persistent battling against obstructionists in high 
places by Mr. Henniker Heaton for the principle 
of Penny Postage throughout the British Empire. 
The victory, it is true, is but a partial one. ‘The 
Australian Colonies, to which Mr. Henniker Heaton 
specially belongs, and one of which he may some day 
represent as a life peer in the House of Lords, are for 
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the moment outside the arrangement. All the other 
Colonies, however, and British India will, it is believed, 
come within the Penny Postage area at the next 
birthday of the Prince of Wales. The officials at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand fought the change to the very 
last. ‘The only way in which you can combat the 
genuine obstructive Post Office official seems to be to 
knocx him down and walk over him. The person 
who knocked the Post Office official on the head was 
Mr. Chamberlain, who at the critical moment inter- 
yened, and insisted. upon the Postmaster-General 
giving effect to the promise which he, as Secretary of 
State, had made in the Jubilee year. For this Blastus 
deserves full credit. At the same time, it would be 
unfair not to recognise the 
immense service which was 
rendered by Mr. Mulock, the 
Canadian Postmaster - General. 
It was indeed the initiative of 
Canada which rendered it 
possible for Mr. Chamberlain 
to put down his foot upon St. 
Martin’s - le - Grand. Therein 
Canada has, for the second 
time, taken the initiative in the 
councils of the Empire. 
one ees Canada, it is 
the to be hoped, 
English-speaking \yi]] aoain lead 
World. ™ ; 
the way in 
securing a still further extension 
of the Penny Post. The 
corollary of the establishment 
of Penny Postage between Great 
Britain and the Dominion is the 
inclusion of the United States 
within the Penny Postage area. 
It is manifestly absurd to be 
able to post letters to Van- 
couver and Klondike for a 
penny, while we have to pay 
twopence halfpenny if they are 
stopped half-way at New York. 
Penny Postage already prevails 
between Canada and the United 
States. It will in future pre- 
vail between Canada and Great 
Britain. What, then, is more 
obvious and necessary than 
the establishment of Penny 
Postage between the two great 
sections of the English-speaking 
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race? Australia will come in sooner or later, 
and then we have, so far as the Post Office is 
concerned, long ago realised the ideal formulated by 
the Prince of Wales, that every English-speaking man, 
in whatever part of the world he may be situated, 
shall be regarded as being as much an Englishman as 
if he lived in Kent or Sussex. 
The appointment of the Commis- 
The sioners, Canadian, British and Ameri- 
Anglo-American ; . 
Commission. €2n, who are to meet in Canada, 
under the presidency of Lord Her- 
schell, on August 23, for the purpose of adjusting all 
outstanding differences between the Dominion and 
the Republic, was announced last month. It seems 
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a fairly representative team, to which I am glad to say 
the representative of Newfoundland was added at the 


last moment. This Commission, composed of the 
picked representatives of the English-speaking race, 
may be regarded as the germ of the Parliament which 
will some day contain representatives of the whole 
English-speaking world. © Much will of course depend 


Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
Assistant Secretary G.P.O. 





Sir SPENCER WALVYOLE, 
Secretary G.P.‘ 


Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
Lorp STRATHCONA AND Mount RoYAL, 
Canadian High Commissioner. 

Tue Hon. W. Mutock, 


Canadian Postmaster-General. 
> 
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Duke or Norrork, 
Postmaster-General. 





would not exactly be a court of arbitration. It would 
rather be a standing committee for the removal of 
friction, to which all quarrels would naturally be 
referred. It would be thoroughly in keeping with the 
genius of our race and the gradual evolution of our 
political constitution if out of this American-Canadian 
Commission there should ultimately develop a great 


Sir W. Peace, Sir JAMEs WINTER, 
Natal Agent-General. Premier, Newfoundland, 
Mr. A. A, PEARSON, 

szating Crown Colonies. 








Sir Davin Tennant, 
Cape Agent-General. 
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IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE: ORGANISING COMMITTEE OF THE LATE CONFERENCE. 


upon the result of its deliberations, but considering the 
good feeling that prevails on both sides and the 
obvious need that there is for friendly relations between 
Canada and the United States, the omens may be 
regarded as favourable. Should this Commission 
succeed in straightening out all the tangles that exist 
along the frontier, a strong case would be’ made out 
for making some such body a permanent link between 
the two branches of the English-speaking race. It 


Congress or Parliament which the English-speaking 
race would recognise as their supreme assembly. 
Lord Aberdeen’s successor has been 


The New » 
Governor-General announced last month in the person 
of of the Earl of Minto. Lord Minto 
Canada, 


is a soldier who served as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Lansdowne during the time of his 
viceroyalty. He is married to Lord Grey’s sister, so 
that the personal tie between Canada and South 
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Africa is pretty close in his case. He will find it 
somewhat difficult to follow Lord Aberdeen, and Lady 
Minto will find it still more difficult to follow Lady 
Aberdeen ; but fortunately their way has been made 
clear for them, and they will inherit no serious diffi- 
culties as a bequest from their predecessors, As the 
titular representative of the British Crown on the 
continent of America, Lord Minto has a position of 
great influence which, it is to be hoped, he will extend 
rather than curtail. ‘There is one thing which he will 


never forget, although he will necessarily be very 
diplomatic in asserting it—namely, that Canadians 


Photograph by| [Elliott and Fry. 


LORD MINTO. 


(The next Governor-General of Canada.) 


have as much right to be regarded as Americans as 
the citizens of the United States. The custom of 
describing citizens of the United States as if they 
were the only Americans in the world is productive of 
an endless series of misconceptions which might at 
any moment blossom into angry misunderstandings. 

The second great victory which was 
gained last month in Britain was the 
defeat of the Government over the 
Vaccination Bill. This may seem a 
small thing to many, especially to those who take a 
superficial view of the matter. In reality it is a 
victory of the greatest importance, for it is a victory 


Conscience 
as 
King. 
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which almost for the first time definitely and formally 
extends the area within which conscience is recognised 
as king. For a long time the domain of conscience 
was regarded as one which could be invaded with 
impunity by the secular power. Its frontiers were 
broken down, and those in power raided with 
impunity over the whole domain within which 
now even the most reactionary recognise the 
sovereignty of conscience. The building up of the 
frontiers began when earnest men—Protestants, 
Catholics, or Freethinkers, like Servetus—showed 
that they were ready to endure all things, even 
burning alive, rather than submit-to the authority of 
the State in matters of religion. By this means the 
right of liberty of conscience in the domain of 
religious unbelief secured recognition. The next 
advance was made when-the Nonconformists claimed 
to be exempt from the paying of Church rates,‘on the 
ground of conscientious scruples. Their claim was 
derided, their demands were voted down session after 
session in the House of Commons, but in the end 
they triumphed by the usual process. They were not 
burned alive, but they suffered the distraining of 
their goods and went cheerfully to prison rather than 
be false to their conscientious convictions. So after 
a long struggle, fought out to the bitter end, the State 
gave way, and the principle was established that the 
State had no right to compel any of its, citizens to 
pay for the support of a religion in which they 
disbelieved. 
The The latest concession to the sover- 
Latest Concession eignty of the individual conscience 
Galiietines, ° Wan'diie to the same readiness on the 
part of individuals to go to prison 
rather than obey a law which they believed to be 
unjust. This concession, forced from the Government 
under threat of imminent defeat, extends the same 
principle to another sphere. By the clause introduced 
by Mr. Balfour into the Vaccination Act, and 
accepted by the House of Commons, any parent who 
satisfies the Justices of the Peace that he has con- 
scientious scruples which forbid him to assent to 
the vaccination of his children is to be exempt from 
compulsion. This concession, bitterly assailed by 
the medical police, who as always are dominated by 
the fixed idea that the health of the community can 
only be secured by the sacrifice of the liberties of the 
subject, marks a great advance, the full significance of 
which is yet but dimly appreciated. This clause will be 
fiercely assailed in years tocome. But if the advocates 
of liberty of conscience in matters of medicine as well 
as matters of theology are up to their work, they will 
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succeed in making it the starting-point for a whole 
series of similar concessions. It is an odd thing that 
Sir William Harcourt should be one of the chief 
agents in securing this assertion of the absolute 
sovereignty of so uncompromising a king as Con- 
science, But it is not well to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, and as we thanked Mr. Chamberlain for the 
Penny Post with the Colonies, so we give Sir 
William Harcourt his due for the part he has taken in 
securing a victory which was really won by the 
dogged determination of anti-vaccinators to go to 
gaol rather than submit their children to inoculation. 
Mr. Auberon Herbert may well 
The Quaker rejoice with exceeding great joy at 
Conscience Next, this recognition of his great principle 
of liberty in a realm from which it 
has hitherto been excluded. It is probable that 
it is along this line that we shall see the break up 
of inilitarism, which is the curse of the modern 
world. The Quakers feebly from time to time 
testify in favour of the extension of the principle 
which doomed church rates to the payment of all 
taxes for military purposes. In Russia here and 
there various uncompromising members of the dis- 
senting sects have refused to submit to military 
service, But the apostles of non-resistance have not 
yet succeeded in convincing any considerable number 
of their followers that it is their duty to take cheerfully 
the despoiling of their goods and the sacrifice of their 
liberty rather than pay taxes which are used for the 
organisation of mutual slaughter. The day on which 
the Stundist Quakers and believers in Tolstoyan 
doctrines of non-resistance make a_ conscientious 
grievance of the payment of war taxes, and suffer all 
things rather than do violence to their conscience on 
the subject, the military system which dominates the 
modern world will have received its first serious blow. 
Nothing could have been more 
Pace the dramatic than the hoisting of the 
House of Lords. white flag by Mr. Balfour imme- 
diately after Mr. Chaplin had 
maintained his uncompromising opposition to any 
concession to the conscientious objections of the 
anti-vaccinating parent. In that capitulation the 
anti-vaccinators reaped their reward for many years 
of painstaking agitation throughout the country. But 
the immediate reason for so sudden a surrender was 
the conviction on the part of the majority that their 
seats would not ‘be safe unless some concession was 
made by the Government. This conviction was 
brought to the rank and file by the news from 
Reading. At Reading a dead set was made against 


the Conservative candidate by the anti-vaccinators, 
and it was known that the tide was running rapidly 
against him. The concession of the Government 
failed to save the seat, for Mr. Palmer was returned 
by a majority of 694. The seat thus captured was 
filed by a Unionist in 1895. Not even the 
flinging of compulsory vaccination to the wolves 
was able to save the Unionist candidate. We 
are not, however, quite out of the wood. It is 
possible the House of Lords, which is always ready 
to do mischief when it can be done without risk of 
bringing a storm about its ears, may reject the clause, 
but for the moment that folly does not seem to be 
anticipated. 
Sin when it is conceived bringeth 
Big oe Bill forth death, and Russophobia when 
Long Spoon.” it is indulged in brings forth heavy 
and still heavier expenditure. Mr. 
Goschen announced last month that the Government 
intended to spend eight millions over and above the 
regular Navy Estimate in the immediate construction 
of four battleships, four cruisers, and twelve torpedo- 
destroyers. ‘This expenditure, he explained, was duc 
solely to the fact that the Russians were building ships 
more rapidly than he had anticipated when he introduced 
the Naval Estimates, and was, he int:mated in terms 
which were almost worthy of his colleague, the gentle- 
man with the Long Spoon, with a view to fighting the 
Russians in the Far East. This is the first instalment 
of the penalty which we have to pay for Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s attempt to diddle the Russians out of 
their ice-free port. The Russian naval programme 
was not drawn up until the Russians had been 
startled by the discovery of British perfidy in 
relation to Talienwan and Wei-Hai-Wei. But when 
they discovered that a British Minister was capable of 
intriguing to deprive them of the ice-free port which 
Mr. Balfour had offered them, they naturally began to 
prepare for eventualities. The subsequent seizure of 
Wei-Hai-Wei confirmed them in the conviction that 
no reliance whatever could be placed upon British 
friendship, and so we have to pay the piper in the shape 
of Mr. Goschen’s supplementary estimate. The worst 
of it is, that these eight millions are merely a trifle com- 
pared with what we ought to spend if we really mean 
business. There are millions wanted for the defence 
of Wei-Hai-Wei, and there are besides at least ten 
thousand men to be added to the British army. Of 
these things nothing is said as yet, but, as we have 
said A we must say B, and so on till the end of the 
alphabet, unless we have the courage to repudiate Sir 
Claude Macdonald and all his works, clear out of 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 12! 


Wei-Hai-Wei, and endeavour for once to act with 
ordinary good faith in our relations to our Russian 
neighbours. 

In home politics little has been 
stirring, although a good many issues 
have been raised, of which a great deal 
more will be heard in the years to 
come. The Report of the Royal Commission on Old 
Age Pensions is one of these. This Commission, after 


Old Age Pensions. 


- having advertised for schemes and having endeavoured 


to secure one of its own, came to the conclusion that 
practically nothing could be done, and referred the 
matter back to the Government. ‘Thereupon a some- 
what vehement controversy arose between the Dai/y 
Chronicle and the Westminster Gazette, which may be 
said to represent the two extremes—the faith which 
laughs at impossibilities and says that it shall be done, 
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and the common-sense which refuses to take a leap in 
the dark and wishes to see where the money is to come 
from before deciding what is to be attempted. The 
experience of New Zealand, where the Old Age Pen- 
sions Billis again announced as on the programme of 
the coming Session, is sufficient to warn us of the danger 
of any premature action in this direction. ‘To provide 
a uniform Old Age Pension for everybody, rich and 
poor alike, would entail a sum variously estimated at 
from twenty to thirty millions per annum, Of course 
this could be done if the nations instead of ruining 
themselves in preparation for mutual destruction could 
agree to devote their naval and military expenditure 
to the provision for old age. Ministers are believed 
not to have made up their minds as to what shall be 
done, and Mr. Chamberlain is believed to be pressing 
in favour of doing something, while the natural instinct 
of the Conservative Cabinet is in favour of letting it 
alone. 


Another question which is beginning 
to come to the front arises out of the 
Act for the Compensation for Injuries 
which came into operation upon the 
first of July. Every Parliamentary candidate is to be 
besieged with demands that he should vote for extend- 
ing the principle of compensation to agricultural and 
domestic servants, and others who are at present 
outside the pale of legal protection. On this question, 
as on everything else, the rank and file of the Liberal 
Party receive precious little help in the shape of 
guidance from their leaders. The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed. But this has gone on for so long 
that the hungriest in the flock hardly think it worth 
while to look up any longer. 

_The protest made by Mr. Doughty 
against the recognition of the claims 
of Ireland to consideration in con- 
nection with the financial relations of 
the two countries has brought up another issue upon 
which a good deal will be heard. Sir William 
Harcourt, in his speech on the Report on the 
financial relations between England and _ Ireland, 
expressly declared in favour of dealing with the 
matter, not as one between the two nations, England 
and Ireland, but as between two classes—the rich 
and the poor. The fact that Ireland was taxed beyond 
her due proportion was, he said, to be attributed to 
the fact, not that Ireland was Ireland, but that Ireland 
was poor, and the same arguments which justify 
the redressing of the Irish grievance would also justify 
action for the redress of the grievances of the poorer 
districts or the poorer part of the population of Great 
Britain. This may no doubt be true, but the case of 
Ireland is one of covenant or contract the terms of 
which we are bound to fulfil, and after we have made 
the experiment in Ireland we can proceed to apply 
the principle to other poor districts. Sir William 
Harcourt, however, as usual, seems to have got on 
the wrong tack, for his panacea is obviously a 
general reduction of indirect taxation. Considering 
the extra amount of money that is likely to be wanted 
in equipping our population educationally and other- 
wise for holding its own in the international competi- 
tion, and also the sums likely to be needed for 
compensation for injuries and for old age pensions, he 
is clearly on the wrong tack. We do not want to 
reduce indirect taxation, but to secure the application 
of the funds thereby accruing to the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. All these questions—the 
incidence of taxation, compensation for injuries, old 
age pensions, and the undertaking by the State of 
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rural and other industries—will need to be handled as 
a whole, and as yet hardly any one has ventured: to 
more than touch them with a little finger. 

On the Continent there has not been 
much to call for attention. In France 
the Brisson Ministry, speaking through 
M. Cavaignac, its Minister of War, 
has committed itself as deeply against Dreyfus as its 
predecessor. A foolish sermon by Pére Didon, in 
which he, speaking in the presence of the French 
Commander-in-Chief, proclaimed the superiority of 
the army to the civil power, and virtually invoked a 
coup @ état in the interests of militarism, serves only to 
indicate the evil spirit of the time in France. Outside 
the Republic there is practically only one opinion on 
the subject of Dreyfus, but inside France for any person 
to echo the universal judgment of the civilised world 
is sufficient to make him an outlaw. M. Zola has 
been condemned by default in one of the innumerable 
trials which precede the final consideration of his 
case, and as a consequence he finds it more con- 
venient for the present to live outside the boundaries 
of France. It is not only M. Zola who finds it 
expedient for the present to give France a wide 
berth. The sentiment of justice, the spirit of legality, 
the principle of religious equality, all things that have 
been the glory of France in the past, seem equally to 
be in exile with M. Zola. 


Fallen France. 


The most sensational spectacular 
me fae event of the time will soon be rivet- 
Palestine ing the attention of the Continent. 


This autumn the German Emperor 
will make his long anticipated visit to the City 
of Jerusalem. Although he travels as a Cook’s 
tourist, he will not'the less travel as German Emperor 
and as the friend and ally of the Sultan of Stamboul. 
It is a long time since a German Emperor made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and considering 
the fateful consequences which have arisen through 
previous pilgrimages, it is not strange that the Kaiser’s 
visit should be anticipated with a great deal of dis- 
quietude. Both Pope and Sultan are fighting with 
each other as to which spiritual potentate can do the 
greatest honour to the war lord of Germany. France 
uneasily feels as if her exclusive right to be regarded 
as the. protector of the Catholics of the East is 
threatened by the Kaiser’s visit, while Russia, to 
whose devout peasantry the Holy Places are of 
infinitely greater importance than to any other people 
in the world, wonders uneasily what the German 
Emperors Raid may signify. We shall all be very 
much disappointed if the occasion and the locality do 
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not inspire the Kaiser to essay even higher flights of 
eloquence than those with which he has hitherto 
favoured and amused the world. 
At home the event which has preve- 
dence of most others in the news- 
papers is the accident which has 
lamed the Prince of Wales. ()n 
descending the staircase of Lord Rothschild’s seat at 
Waddesdon, the Prince slipped and broke his knee-cap. 
The knee swelled immediately, and the power‘ul 
muscle tore the fractured parts of the knee-cap two 
and a half inches apart. Fortunately the fracture 
yielded to treatment without an operation, and the 
two halves of the knee-cap have been brought 
together, but the Prince was laid up at Marlborough 
House until the end of the month, when he was 
removed to Cowes. But his leg will have to remain 
immovable for some time. He will be fortunate, 
indeed, if it heals so completely as to enable him to 
avoid a slight but awkward limp after he has laid aside 
the crutches which he will have to use for some 
weeks to come. The Queen has long been com- 
pelled to hobble about with the aid of a stick, but at 
her age this is nothing extraordinary. 
All last month the election in Cape 
The Colony has been prosecuted with 
Cape Elections. considerable vigour. Observers in 
the meridian of Greenwich find some 
difficulty in rightly appreciating the significance of 
what has taken place. When Mr. Rhodes left this 
country, it was quite understood that he would take 
his natural and proper place in the General Election 
as leader of the Progressive party. But, so far as can 
be ascertained from the telegrams, he seems to have 
taken up an attitude of reserve, leaving the battle to 
be fought out between Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Rose 
Innes, and Mr. Schreiner. The real battle, of course, 
is between the Africander Bond, which is believed to 
be subsidised largely by the Government of the 
Transvaal, and the English colonists, whose battle- 
cry is a_ Redistribution Bill, giving them the 
influence in Parliament which their numbers justify. 
Mr. Rhodes, even in retreat, overshadows every one, 
and the question which is discussed is whether Mr. 
Rhodes would or would not become Prime Minister if 
a majority of Rhodesians were returned. His own 
answer to this seems to be that he has no wish to be 
Prime Minister of the Cape, as he feels his immediate 
work lies in the development of Rhodesia. The 
election will take place this month, and when the polls 
are,closed we shall be in a better position to under- 
stand the balance of parties in the existing electorate. 


The Prince’s 
Accident. 
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DIARY FOR JULY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
Jul, 1. Workman’s Compensation Act comes into 
operation. 
Sir Edward Fry agreed to act as conciliator in 
the South Wales dispute. 
Wei-hai-Wei Convention signed at Pekin. 
4 Fourth of July celebrated in London. 
‘The new Italian Ministry met both Houses of 
Parliament. 
French Atlantic liner (the Bourgogne) sunk ; 
five hundred passengers drowned. 
6. The Hawaiian annexation Resolution passed 
American Senate. 
First meeting of Mr. Hooley’s creditors before 
the Official Receiver. 
7, The Queen reviewed 12,000 troops at Aldershot. 
Philippine Republic proclaimed by Aguinaldo. 
11, Spanish Cabinet resigned. 
12, Serious disturbances in Belfast between mobs 
of Nationalists and Orangemen. 
London County Council decided to work the 
lines of tramways it is about to take over. 
World’s Sunday School Convention opened at 
the City Templ >. 
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MR. REITZ. 
(New State Secretary of the Transvaal.) 


18. Prince of Wales fractured his kneecap at Wad- 

desdon Park. 
M. Zola and M. Perreux, of the Aurora news- 
peer, sentenced by the Assize Court of 
ersailles to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of three thousand francs. 
Great fire at Sunderland. 

1). Meeting of the Industrial Law Committee at 
St. James’s Hall. 

22, M. Zola disappeared from Paris. 

21. Deputation waited on the Home Secretary to 
ask for the total prohibition of. the use of 
yellow phosphorus in match making. 

22, South Wales Miners’ Committee met Sir E. 
Fry in Conference at Cardiff. 

Welsh National Eisteddfod © concluded at 
Festiniog. 

23. Churchyard Bottom-wood, Highgate, opened 
by the Duchess of Albany. 

Lieutenant Yates (Lanark) won ‘the Queen’s 
Prize at Bisley. 

25, The Queen assented to the Earl of Minto being 
Governor-General of Canada in succession to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. 

26, Judge Parry shot in the Manchester County 

ourt. 


2 
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Deputation to Mr. Goschen of the British 

kmpire League. 

The Council of the Legion of Honour suspended 
M. Zola provisionally. 

The Admirals in Cretan waters asked for the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Crete. 

The trial of Commodore Sachtouris at Athens 
ended in his acquittal. 

Mr. Hooley examined for the second time 
before the Bankruptcy Court. 

Mr. Henry George, junr., entertained at a 
Dinner by National Liberal Club. 

Trial of Von Veldtheim begun at Johannesbu-g. 

23. The Oxford Greats List published. 

Von Veldtheim acquitted of the murder of Mr. 
Wolff Joel at Johannesburg, 

Captain Henderson exonerated from all blame 
for the collision of his ship with the Bour- 
gogne in a fog off Newfoundland. 

30. The Prince of Wales travelled to Portsmouth 
and was taken on the Royal*yacht Osborne 
to Cowes, 

Prof. Ray Lankester appointed Director of 
Natural History Departments of British 
Museum, A 

Prince Bismarck died at Friedrichsruhe, in con- 
sequence of which the German Emperor re- 
turned from Norway. 

Honor, Monson, and Metcalfe were convicted 
at the Old Bailey of insurance frauds; 
Honor and Monson were sentenced to 
years’ penal servitude, and Metcalfe to 18 
months’ hard labour. ; 

. The Queen visited the Prince of Wales on the 

Royal yacht. 


The War. 


, x. General Schafter begins his attack on 
Santiago. 

. Heights of San Juan and Caney carried by 
storm ; 231 killed, 1,364 wounded. 

General Linares wounded. 

Cervera’s Fleet annihilated off Santiago. 
Admiral Cervera with his officers and crew 
captured, 

Ladrone and Caroline Islands formally annexed 
to the United States. 

American transports arrive at Manila. 

. Admiral Sampson, officers and men, congratu- 
lated by the Government. 

General ‘Shafter demands the unconditional 
surrender of Santiago. General Toral refuses. 

Lieutenant Hobson and his men, exchanged for 
Spanish prisoners, arrive at Siboney. 

l'ifteen thousand refugees from Santiago arrive 
in the American lines, 

14. Santiago surrenders; the Spanish army there 

to be returned to Spain by America, 

5. Four troopships with reinforcements arrive in 
Manila Bay. 

The Spaniards lay down their arms at Santiago 
with impressive ceremonies, the American flag 
being raised over the Palace in the presence 
of ten thousand men. 

1). Important State paper issued by President 
McKinley on the United States policy in 
the surrendered territory of Cuba. 

General Shafter returns thanks to the Army 
under his command for their bravery before 
Santiago. 

Arrangements made by the Ameiican Govern- 
ment with the Spanish Steamship Company 
to convey Spanish soldiers back to Spain. 

21. General Miles starts for Puerto Rico accom- 
panied by seven battleships. 

25. American troops land at Guanica Bay, Puerto 

Rico, and hoist the Stars and Stripes. 

26. Spain formally sues for peace through M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador. 

28. Dinner given at Annapolis in honour of Admiral 
Cervera. 

General Shafter reports 3,770 cases of sick- 
ness in the Army in Cu 

Poncé surrenders to General Miles. 

General Miles issues a Proclamation to the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

2>. Cabinet Council at Washington considers Terms 

of Peace with Spain. 


7- 
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30. President McKinley conferred for three hours 
with the French Ambassador, it being under- 
stood that M. Cambon was fully empowered 
to negotiate the terms of peace between 
Spain and the United States, 


By-Elections. 


July 18. Owing to the resignation of Lord Arthur 

Hill a Parliamentary vacancy occurred at 
Captain Hill, son of the 
was elected without 


West Down. 
retiring member, 
Opposition. 

25. Owing to the death of Mr. C. T. Murdoch 
a vacancy occurred in the representation of 
Reading. A poll took place with the follow- 


ing result :— 





Mr. G, W. Palmer (L. 4,600 
Mr. C. E. Keyser (C.)... 3,906 
Mr. Quelch (S.)... 270 

Liberal majority 654 
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THE LATE MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


SPEECHES. 


1. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, in favour of a 
Birmingham University. 
2. Lord Rosebery, in Victoria Park, on the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
7. Sir Edward Grey, in London, on Foreign 
affairs. 
Lord Rosebery, in London, on Great Britain 
and America. 
8. Sir John Gorst, at the Guildhall, on Commer- 
cial Education. 
. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, at East London, South 
Africa, on British Supremacy. 
21. Pére Didon, in Paris, on the importance to 
France of her Army. 
22. Mr. Ritchie, at Basingstoke, on the advantages 
of Light Railways. 
Sir Grainger Stewart, at Edinburgh, on the 
Vaccination Bill before Parliament. 
27. Archbishop of Canterbury, near Birmingham, 
on the Work of the National Society. 
28. Senator Davies, at St. Paul, United States, on 
Anglo-American unity. 
3. Mr. fohn Dillon, M.P., at Liverpool, on the 
Obstacles to Home Rule. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 2). 
House of Lords. 
July x. Militia Ballot Law Amendment Bill dis- 
cussed; speeches by Lord Wemyss ani 
Lord Lansdown: ; Bill withdrawn, 3? 


5. Allotments (London) Bill rejected. 
7. Second Reading Benefices Bill; 
Lord Selborne, 


speeches by 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Lords Herschell, Kimberley, and Salisbury. 
8. Second Reading Colonial Marriages (Deceased 


Wife’s Sister) 
Strathcona, the 


Bill; speeches by 
Lord Chancellor, 


Lord 
Lord 


James of Hereford, Lord Kimberley, and 


others. 


™ 
n 


14. Colonel Marazes’ Deceased Wife’s Siste- 
passed through Committee. 

18. Benefices Bill passed through Com- 
mittee with amendm:nts. 

1g. Read a first time: Local Go:e:nment 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Second Reading of the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Bill; speeches by 
Lord Ashbourne, Earl Spencer, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and others. 

22. Benefices Bill considered on Report 
and Amended. 

25. Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
passed through Committee. 

28. Third Reading Benefices Bill. 
Speeches by Lord Wemyss and 
Lord Selborne. 

Third Reading Colonial Mariiages 
(Deceased Wife’s Sister) B ll. * 

Local Government (Ireland) Bill con- 
sidered on Report. 

A resolution condemning the repo-t 
of the Fry Commission moved by 
the Duke of Abercorn. Motion 
withdrawn. 

23. Second Reading Prisons Bill. 


House of Commons. 


july 1. Supply ; Scotch Estimate. 
4. Irish F inancial Relations considered ; 
speeches by Mr. John Redmond, 
Mr. Lecky, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Sir E. Clarke. 
5- Debate resumed; speeches by Colonel 
Saunderson; Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Healy, ‘and Mr. Balfou~. 
6. Consideration of Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill as amended in Com- 


mittee. 

8. Irish Civil Servic? Estimates d’s- 
cussed. 

ax. Local Government (Ireland) Bll; 
Report. 

12. Statement by Mr. Balfour on Public 
Business. 

28. Mr. Balfour moved the suspension 


of the twelve o'clock rule, which 
was.carrie1, 

Third Reading of the Irish Local 
Government Bill. 

x». The Vaccination B Il. Report stage ; 
speech by Mr. Balfour. 

to. Vaccination Bill. Report stage con- 
cluded. 

21. First Reading of Bill to provide for 
temporary distress in Ireland and 
to supply seed potatoes and oats. 

Report ah : Esidence in Criminal 
Cases 

23. Supplementary Naval Programme: 
introduced by Mr. Goschen. Plans 
discussed by Sir Charles Dilke, 
Admiral Field, Mr. W. Allan, Si: 
A. Forwood, and others, 

25. London University Commission Bil 
amended by the Standng Com- 
mittee on Law, considered. 

26. Third Reading Evidenczin Criminil 
Cases Bi 

27. Considered: Merchant Shipping 

‘ (Mercantile Mariie Fund) Bill, 
Prisons Bill. 


7 Reading Consolidated Fund 
ill. 
28. House went into Committe2 of Sup- 


ply and resumed the consideration 
of the Army Estimates. 


. Opinion of the Vice-President of the Council on aay, 5 
Voluntary Schools discussed ; speeches by the 
Archbishop ofCanterbury,the Duke of D: 
shire, Lords Londonderry, and Kimbe 12. 





mn- 6, 
Sill 


52. 
- Mr. C. T. Murdoch, aL. P. for 


Mr. Tennant moved th: reduction of the Home 
Office vote, in order to draw attention to the 
lead poisoning in the potterizs and _phos- 

horous necrosis in match manufacture. 
Motion rejected. 

The Vaccination Bill was read a third time by 
133 to 2), the Government having surrendered 
the compulsory ia favour of a voluntary 


p.inciple. 


The Seed Supply (I-eland) Bill passed Com- 


mittee. 
eae ee 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Hugh F. Boyd, Q.C., 45. 

. Pankhurst, LL.D. 

De. Cornelius Hertz, 

Reading, 61. 
M. Buffet, at Paris, 80. 
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14. Mrs. Lynn Lintoa, 76. 

18. Sir Jamsetjee J -jesbhoy. 

21. Dr. W. A. Hunter, 54. 

22, M. Alphonse Rivier, 62. 

24. Herr Von Ploetz. 

25. Rev. Edward White, 7). 

26. Sir Arthur Hunter Paliner, 75, 
Sir Cameron Lees, 

23. Richa-d Dowling, 52. 

30. Prince Bismarck, 83. 

56. Rev. Piincipal Caird, D.D., 78 


Other Deaths Announced. 


Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G.; Mr. W. Gulliver 
Reginald Birkett ; Mr. I. D. Walker; Mr. G 


Morgan ; Mr. G D. Burgess ; Max von Weir 
Captain Hambly, 

Mrs. Roc} 
Don Luis L. Dominguez ; 
Augustus, F. Birch ; Mr. John Van Voorst 


Capta | n Taubman-Goldie ; 
R.N.; Dowager Lady Meath; 
Admiral Massie : 


BUST OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
(Published by the Art Memorial Company, West Norwood.) 
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FTeER Mr. Gladstone, 





Prince Bismarck! 
bere Rests The two greatest 


statesmen of the century, 
the two great protago- 
nists in the warfare of the 
world for the last forty 
years, are now equally at 
rest from their labours. 
Both lived long, laboured 
strenuously, and _ died 
hard. Not without “hard 
mortal agony” did this 
masterful spirit yield to 


PRINCE BISMARCK 


BorN Ist APRIL, 1815. 
Diep 30th JuLy, 1898. 


B Faithful German Servant 
> of Empcror William 








the First. Death. It reminds one 
of the death-bed of 
Clotaire. “Wa! wa!” 





cried the old warrior, as 

he felt himself going under in the throes of the death 

ny. “Who is This, who pulls down the greatest of 
kings ?” 

Since the great Napoleon, death has pulled down none 
so great as the Prince who found his St. Helena at 
Friedrichsruhe. 

How great Bismarck was we can as yet but dimly 
understand. For this generation has never turned its 
face eastward across the Atlantic without seeing the 
stalwart form of Prince Bismarck on the German horizon. 
Emperors have come and gone, but for nearly forty years 
Bismarck has towered aloft the greatest in the Empire 
which he had made so great. Whether in office or in 
retreat, the Iron Chancellor dwarfed all his contempo- 
taries. The watchful eyes that gleamed beneath his 
shaggy brows, like round-mouthed cannon at the 
embrasure of a massive keep, were never closed, nor 
have we for one moment since 1861 ceased to hear the 
steady footfall of Bismarck, sentinel first of Prussia, then 
of Germany, for he continued to do sentry duty on his 
own account to the very end; and now that he too has 
gone into the silent land, Germany without its Bismarck 
isas Switzerland without its Alps. 

Even in his retirement at Friedrichsruhe, in retreat 
and almost in disgrace, he was the most potent voice in 
Germany. The Kaiser, who at first ignored him, found it 
expedient to make up to the famous Chancellor, the only 
subject who, standing in his boots, overtopped the 
Emperor when standing tiptoe on the steps of the 
Imperial throne. His country seat became the pilgrim 
centre of the Fatherland, and the Hamburg paper which 
waS understood to receive occasional inspiration from 
Friedrichsruhe, was more quoted throughout the world 
than all the other German newspapers put together. The 
death of Mr. Gladstone left Bismarck sole and supreme, 
the Colossus of the Old World, the last survivor of the 
Titans of the century. 

Mr. Gladstone, his only rival, never concealed his dislike 
and distrust of Prince Bismarck. “A very big man, no 
doubt,” ‘he once exclaimed, “but very unscrupulous.” It 
was a homely summing up, but it expressed with unusual 
simplicity the popular estimate of his character. He was 

ig, in every way one of the biggest men of his time. 
reat, Mr. Gladstone did not call him, because greatness 
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in his estimation implied a moral element chiefly con- 
spicuous for its absence in the politics of Prince Bismarck. 
But he was as big as he was unscrupulous. 

The Italian Chevalier Nigri described him more 
elaborately than Mr. Gladstone as “a kind of embodied 
Shakespeare, a continent of humanity, embracing every 
variety of mind and mood.” This early Goth with the 
culture of our time is the most interesting and the most 
incomprehensible figure in modern history. No wonder 
that Emilio Castelar, the supreme rhetorician of Europe, 
himself the embodiment of all the antitheses to the great 
German Empire-maker, remarked that “the species of 
men to which Bismarck belongs is fading out and 
becoming extinct.” - Time brings not back the mastodon, 
and another Bismarck is not to be expected in the 
twentieth century. 














[M. Ziesler, Berlin. 


Photograph by} 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE, 1888. 
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These tributes of foreigners hardly keep us to the right 
realisation of the secret of Bismarck’s character. We 
shall find a more helpful clue in the pregnant phrase by 
the University of Giessen in the document conferring 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Therein he 
is addressed as “the great unique man, who never 
wearies, never loses courage, and fears no one but God.” 
That is Prince Bismarck as he looms gigantic before the 
German world. He was great, he was unique ; a weariless 
worker, who never feared the face of man. The initial 
quality of greatness was born with him. Born with him 
also was that tireless energy, that marvellous initial force 
which never failed, which made him the Power-House of 
the German race, and his brain the whirling dynamo whose 
fiery pulsations drove the car of Empire along its iron 
way. But the University authorities who conferred the 
degree in Divinity upon the Chancellor of Germany, 
touched with unerring finger the element in this man 
which more than any other contributed to make him the 
hero of the Fatherland. That element, strange though it 
may seem in view of his somewhat cynical mood and 
the lack of scrupulosity which distinguished his policy, 
was his religion. 

Bismarck may or may not have been a man without a 
scruple ; he certainly was not a man without a very living 
faith in a living God. He took as little stock in “ streams 
of tendency” as Mr. Gladstone himself. Oliver Cromwell 
indeed was not more firmly convinced of the reality of a 
Divine Providence than this intellectual giant of the 
sceptical nineteenth century. 

This was in him a lifelong characteristic. When he 
was a boy Bismarck’s parents made a great point of 
inculcating truth on his youthful mind. When young 
Otto was fifteen it was Schleiermacher who prepared him 
for confirmation. Old Bismarck wrote to the famous 
preacher and professor begging him in his instructions to 
lay special stress on the virtues of sincerity and truth. 
Schleiermacher confirmed Bismarck, and gave him as his 
motto for the guidance of his future life an altered 
version of Ephesians vi., 7—‘‘ What thou doest do as to 
the Lord and not to men.” 

When he was in the heyday of his fame, in 1887, he 
talked much to Sir W. B. Richmond about religion and 
prayer. “I remember,” he said, “at fourteen thinking 
prayer needless, for it struck me then that God knew better 
than me. I think much the same now, except that the 
usefulness of prayer is in that it implies submission to a 
stronger power. I am conscious of that Power, which is 
neither arbitrary nor capricious. Of a future life I do not 
doubt. The present is too sad and incomplete to answer 
to our highest selves. It is evidently a struggle, then 
only in vain if it is to end here ; ultimate perfection I 
believe in.” 

Dr. Stuckenberg, writing last year on Prince Bismarck’s 
religious views in the Homiletic Review, says :— 

Practical Christianity he interpreted to mean the love of on2’s 
neighbour as self. The weak are the wards of the State in a 
peculiar sense. He thcught it the duty of the State to insure 
labourers against accident, sickness, and old age, and for that 
purpose had the elaborate insurance laws enacted. His plea was 
that this was due to labourers, and that it was a requirement of 
Christianity, The charge was made that he was a State Socialist ; 
instead of repelling it, he welcomed the charge. In advocating 
the insurance laws he pronounced Christianity the basis of the 
national life and the ground of the proposed laws: ‘I publicly 
declare that my faith in the moral character of cur revealed 
religion determines my carzer.. . . I, the minister of this State, 


am a Christian, and [ am resolved so to act as to be able to 
justify myself before God.” 
The belief in-immortality was among the most prominen 
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articles of his creed. ‘‘I believe it from the bottom of m 
heart,” was one of his emphatic statements to indicate that he 
believed-in a life beyond the grave. For“that reason, he said, 
this life does not have the same meaning for him as for thos: 
who-believ2 that death ends all. To him the end in this world 
is but the transition to another. Indeed, he could not realise 
the feelings of such as have hope only for this world. 


Nor was he in the least disposed to shrink from pro- 
fessing his faith before men. When Mr. Gladstone died, 
Lord Salisbury described him in his eulogium in the 
House of Lords as a “ most eminent Christian.” Followers 
of the meek and lowly Nazarene would possibly be slow to 
recognise the man of Blood and Iron as a disciple of the 
Christ who was crucified. But Bismarck himself had no 
misgivings as to his place among the believers. Nor was 
his a death-bed repentance. He did not postpone his 
avowal of faith in the Unseen until things seen were 
becoming dimly visible through the mists of death. In 
the supreme moment of his career, on the eve of the war 
which gave Prussia the headship of Germany, in the 
midst of the war that made Germany the master of 
Europe, he avowed with proud humility that to him all 
that was vital in this life sprang from his faith in the life 
that is to come. 

Captain Mahan, in his appreciation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
genius, made the profound observation, which has also 
been made by Mr. Gladstone himself, “ that whatever of 
unbelief may be possible to an intellect absorbed in 
purely intellectual pursuits, theoretical scepticism will 
not, as a rule, be found in men of action, whether in 
civil or military affairs.” This was eminently exem- 
plified in the case of Bismarck, a man of action 
both in civil and military affairs, if ever man was. 
He based his political creed upon this religious belief. 
“T firmly believe,” he once declared, “in a life after 
death, and that is why I am a Royalist. By nature | 
am disposed to be a Republican. Deprive me of that 
faith, and you rob me of my Fatherland.” Bismarck, 
the man of this world who had on the whole achieved 
the most conspicuous success of all men of this gener- 
ation, conquered the world by despising it, as much as 
any hermit of the Thebaid or mystic of the Middle Ages. 
Through all his table-talk, his familiar letters, and 
his public speeches, sounds the constant refrain, “ We 
should not depend upon this world and come to regard it 
as our home.” Here we have no continuing city, we seek 
one that is to come, eternal in the heavens; and although 
Bismarck did not use the dialect of the apostle, he was 
continually expressing the same thought in phrases of his 
own coining. “I live a life of great activity,” he declared 
on one occasion, “and occupy a lucrative post, but all 
this could offer me no inducement to live one day longer, 
did I not believe in God and in a better future.” 

It is worth while insisting upon this. The fiery furnace 
which, deep in the steamer’s hold, generates the steam 
that drives the floating fortress twenty miles an_ hour 
across the sea, is the governing factor of its efficiency. 
Bismarck without his grimly rugged creed would have 
been a battleship with empty bunkers. For long years 
he faced daily the peril of violent death—death by the 
steel of the assassin, the bullet of the enemy, or the axe 
of the headsman. If he never flinched, it was due to his 
belief in the providence of God. “If I expose my life 
for a cause, I do it in the faith which I have fortified by 
long and painful conflict, and by humble and fervent 
prayer to God—a faith which no words uttered by mortal 
man can shake.” 

Like most of those whom men have learned to regard 
as great, he was much disposed to rely upon signs and 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


tokens of the leadings of Providence. One of the most 
famous incidents in his stormy career occurred on the 
eve of the war with Austria in 1866. Bismarck, his 
biographer tells us, was ill at ease, weighed down with 


| the gloomiest doubts, conscious of an almost universal 


distrust and dislike. The war which he had willed 
was unpopular... There were millions who would have 
exulted to see his head fall before the axe of the execu- 
tioner. The future hung dark with unpenetrable mystery 
before him. “ De profundis /” Bismarck cried unto his 
God, for a sign that would be to him one of guidance. 
“ And the Lord heard, and answered in a way Bismarck 
dreamed not of.” A would-be assassin, revolver in hand, 
sought out the minister whom he held responsible for the 
war, and fired five shots into the gigantic body, a target 
impossible to miss. But instead of falling riddled with 
the assassin’s bullets, Bismarck escaped virtually un- 
scathed. Hesekiel, his biographer, explains with the 
simple faith of a medizval chronicler : “ God’s hand was 
between them.” Nor was the deliverance accomplished 
for naught. The doubts and fears of Bismarck vanished, 
for he recognised that God had given hima sign. “ He 
knew that he was the sentinel whom God had placed at 
his post, from which He alone could relieve him.” 


But although that supreme moment seemed so moment- 
ous to him he showed no trace of his emotion :— 

As soon as he saw that the murderer was in safe hands he 
hurried home, and arrived there before any member of his 
household could have heard of what had happened. Countess 
Bismarck had asked some lady friends to dinner. He said, 
“« How do you do ?” to all of them, and then asked them to excuse 
him for five minutes. This interval he employed in writing an 
account of the attempt on his life to the King, and then, on 
returning to the drawing-room, he said, jokingly, to his wife, 
quite regardless of his own unpunctuality : ‘‘ Well, are we not 
going to have any dinner to-day? You always keep me 
waiting!” Dinner having been announced, he ate with a good 
appetite, and afterwards went up to his wife, and, in German 
fashion, kissed her, and said: ‘*‘ A blessed meal to you ”—the 
usual ‘‘ geseznete Mahlzeit” (which is really equivalent to ‘‘a 
good digestion to you”). He added: ‘‘ You see, I am quite 
well!” She stared at him in astonishment. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
continued, ‘‘ you must not be anxious, my dear child. Some- 
body fired at me, but it is of no consequence, as you see.” 

“No consequence, as you see!” even to friends round 
his table. But to the man, in the secret chamber of his 
heart, it was as if God had spoken to him. 

Prince Bismarck’s religion did not save him from riot 
and excess in his youth, or from conduct as statesman 
and ruler which it is exceedingly difficult to square with 
any ethical code. He naturally failed to realise the import- 
ance of private morality in public men. A German friend, 
whose observations are quoted in the Daz/y Chronicle, 
says :— 

One time we were discussing the compulsory retirement from 
public life of prominent English politician owing to his being 
unfortunatel, concerned in a Society scandal. It exasperated 
Bismarck, whose creed was that the public and the private lives 
of the same individual were things apart, and that it was an 
unwarrantable impertinence for the people who benefited by 
the one to concern themselves with the details of the other. 
“They,” (the English) he remarked, ‘‘ must be a stupid people, 
avery stupid people, to send away their best man for the sake 
of some private fault.” 

If Prince Bismarck had had a more accurate knowledge 
of the defects, moral and intellectual, of the “ best man” 
whom the moral sense of the English sent into Coventry, 
he would have been the first to admit that, so far from 
being stupid, the English were “sehr praktisch.” 

“ For me,” he once declared in the Reichstag, “there is 
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only one compass, one solitary Polar Star by which I 
steer—salus publica.” And, as a wary mariner, he has 
never hesitated to tack. He once explained his oppor- 
tunist theory of politics by the analogy of a hunter—and 
a veritable Nimrod he was all his days. He said, “ From 
early life I have been a huntsman and a fisherman, and 
the waiting for the right moment is the rule which I have 
introduced into politics. Politics are not logic, are not 
an exact science, but the ability to select the most 
reasonable, the least dangerous course in every changing 
moment of the situation.” 

Nevertheless, despite all his opportunist ways, he kept 
the testimony of a good conscience—of a sort, and stuck 
to his post to the last. It was not with his own good-will 
that he was compelled to hand over the duty of steering 
the ship of State to the Kaiser, William the Second. 
This faith of his in his providential mission, however 
little foundation others may believe it to possess, 
unquestionably gave steadiness to his purpose and a 
ruthless edge to his resolution. If, as he once phrased it, 
he did “not despair that God in His mercy would not 
take away from me the staff of humble faith with which I 
seek my way amid the doubts and dangers of my 
position,” it is to be feared that those who stood in his 
way found that “staff of humble faith” used about their 
shoulders as if it were the quarter-staff of Friar Tuck. 
For Prince Bismarck was a Christian of the Church 
Militant, a Christian crossed with a Berserker, whose 
dominant note resembled the war-songs of Valhalla 
rather than the seraphic melody of the Sermon on the 
Mount. M. Thiers declared he was a barbarian of the 
type of Attila or Genseric. He was a Prussian Junker, 
but half-baptised, a disciple of Thor of the Thunder 
Hammer, rather than of the Pale Galilean. 

He was no churchman, despite his religious convictions. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that he put the 
national idea in the place of the ecclesiastic, and made 
patriotism his religion. Therein he resembled another 
great man—Cecil Rhodes, the Colossus of Africa, who 
just before he left London said to me in parting, “ Do 
you want to know my idea? I will give it you in a nut- 
shell. In place of Salvation put Empire, and there you 
have it.” Some few years ago Bismarck said: “In 
Germany we have no National Church, but might not 
the idea of the nation be the sanctuary round which all 
parties should gather?” He served his country as Loyola 
served the Church. His sense of the service he owed to 
Germany was supreme. “He who reproaches me for 
being a statesman devoid of conscience does me a wrong.” 
And he explained how he reconciled his unscrupulosity in 
politics with the good conscience which he undoubtedly 
enjoyed. “I follow out a plan with a perfectly calm 
conscience which I consider useful to my country, and to 
Germany. As to means to this end, I have used those 
within my reach for want of others.” 

There is a story told of him by General Sheridan which 
well illustrates this indifference to means provided the end 
was obtained. Sheridan and he, on one occasion during 
the Franco-Prussian war, were driving along a road which 
was blocked from end to end by carters. Finding expos- 
tulation and objurgation fruitless, Bismarck descended from 
the carriage, and, pistol in hand, marched in front of the 
horses, swearing he would blow out the brains of any man 
who did not haul his team out of the way. The threat 
succeeded, and the terrified carters crowded into the 
ditch or the field, and Sheridan and Bismarck got 
through. As Bismarck stepped into the carriage, and 
took his side by Sheridan, he remarked apologetically, 
“Tt was not a very dignified thing for the Chancellor of 
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Germany to do, but it was the only way we could get 
through.” The same apology explains all that he did of 
apparently evil during his long life. To him the end 
appeared to justify the means. He who willed the end, 
willed the means: The same prompt readiness to take the 
most direct road to his goal appeared in one of his earliest 
exploits. The first decoration he ever received was the 
medal given for-rescue from danger. A groom on one 
occasion had fallen;into deep water, and, being unable to 
swim, was in imminent danger of death, when Bismarck, 
then a stalwart young lieutenant, sprang in, and began 
pulling the man_to shore. The groom, however, like 
most drowning persons, clung to his would-be deliverer in 
such a way as to render it- impossible for either to escape. 
Bismarck, perceiving his danger, saw instantly the way out. 
He dived to the bottom, carrying the groom with him, and 
remained there until the man became unconscious. Then 
he rose with him to.the surface, and brought him safely 
to bank. It-was:-a prophetic illustration of the whole 
future career of the young lieutenant. He knew what 
was necessary to save the victim of misfortune, whether 
it was a drowning groom or a disunited Germany, and 
when he discovered that the victim did not know the 
things that were needful for his salvation, he never 
hesitated to do him such necessary violence as would 
make him as wax in his masterful hands. 

In justice it must be admitted that Bismarck never 
shrank from imperilling his own life in the attempt to 
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attain his end. During the first part of his career as 
Minister President, when he set about increasing the 
Prussian army, which he had decided was the only 
weapon by which German unity could be achieved, he 
was constantly reminded of the fate of Strafford. “ Death 
on the scaffold,” he haughtily replied, “is under certain 
circumstances as honourable as death on the battlefield.” 
“What matter if they hang me,” he told his Royal master 
on another occasion, “ provided the rope by which I am 
hung binds this new Germany firmly to your throne.” 

There was in him a fine strain of loyalty to his king, 
and as sublime an indifference to personal considerations 
so long as he could attain his end. Of inconsistency in 
varying his means the better to attain his object he took 
no account. When he dived down with the groom to the 
bottom, and when he pulled him to the surface 2: dragged 
him ashore, his end was the same. So it was that he 
fought with, and allied himself to all parties and nations 
in turn, and alternately levied war against and made 
compacts with the Pope. 

He was a man who had the most sovereign scorn for 
the principles of democracy. “There has grown up of 
late,” he told Mr. Smalley, “a notion that the world can 
be governed from below. That cannot be.” The business 
of a Government to his thinking was to govern, and the 
first duty of a Government was energy. “The firmness, 
indeed the fierceness of the ruling power, is a guarantee 
of peace both at home and abroad.” Fierce he was znd 
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> energetic, especially in dealing with the Socialists, who 
"tp him were but vermin—human rats to be trampled out 
| of existence without ruth. Yet as a statesman who had 

to navigate the ship of State amid the gusts of democratic 
| passion, he did not hesitate to trim his sails to the wind 
}on occasion. “The mob,” he said succinctly, “is a 
) sovereign that needs to be flattered as much as any 
) Sultan.” No man had a greater disdain for newspapers, 
| “mere printing ink on paper,” but no modern statesman 
' took so much pains to tune the press. The Reptile fund 
| was used without stint to control the utterances of the 
3 newspapers both at home and abroad, for, as he naively 
+ remarked, “ Public opinion is one of the forces on which 
* the statesman relies. If it is now corrupted, is he not to 
purify it?” Bismarck sought not merely to purify it, but 
to guide it, to convert it into an agency for generating an 
opinion favourable to his own policy. He was not above 
using the King against Parliament, neither did he shrink 
from using the press against both King and Parliament 
when it seemed necessary for the success of the 
Bismarckian policy. 

Of his relations with pressmen when he wished to 
* nobble the press and use it as an instrument for his own 
) purposes, we have had since his death two remarkable 
' reminiscences from correspondents who interviewed him. 
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The first in order of time is Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s 
account of how he interviewed Count Bismarck in 1867. 
He says :— 


I found his Excellency seated behind a large writing-table 
facing the doorway. He wore the undress uniform of his 
cuirassier regiment (Magdeburg, No. 7), without decorations 
and thrown open from throat to mid-chest. As I entered, he 
rose and held out his right hand in token of welcome, saying, 
‘**T am glad to see you. Pray observe that I receive you 
quite informally, at an altogether unofficial hour, and 
absolutely (¢ée-d-té#te, just as though you were a friendly 
diplomatist, looking me up in my den for a chat and 
a cigar. You smoke, of course.” Here he handed m:> 
a box half full of the potent ‘‘colorados” which bore his 
name on their tiny girdles of red, black, and white. ‘‘ Lord 
Augustus tells me that I can rely on your discretion, andI know 
that the newspaper you represent is well-disposed towards 
Prussia and myself, so ask me what you please. If I cananswer 
your questions consistently with the reservations imposed upon 
m:> by my official position, I will, and you can make my replies 
known to your readers ; if I can’t, I shall tell you so in plain 
words, or, in answering, shall ask you to keep what I say to 
yourself, only using it for the guidance of your editorial colleagues 
in London. I hear from Loftus that you speak German like a 
German born ; but I am very fond of English, and if you don’t 
mind we will convers2 in that language. . It will be capital 
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130 THE REVIEW 
practice for me, and I am really glad of the opportunity. Now, 
sit down and let us talk.” 

All this, and what followed on the part of my genial host, 
being spoken in perfect English and with inimitable bonhomie, 
put me entirely at my ease. Iam glad to remember that I put 
no question to Count Bismarck that he positively declined to 
answer. Much that he told me in the course of more than an 
hour’s continuous conversation was published in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph. of September 28th, 1867—at least as much as was 
confidentially communicated by me to Mr. (now Sir) Edward 
Lawson in a private letter containing mom:ntous disclosures 
imparted to me by Count Bismarck under the express under- 
standing that they should not appear in print as emanating 
directly from himself. I was but a young journalist in 1867, and 
I may frankly confess now, as a veteran of the craft, that his 
amazing outspokenness held me spellbound at intervals during 
that memorable interview. He drew for me, in graphic outline, 
a word-sketch of the trap he had contrived for the ignominious 
discomfiture of the ‘‘irredeemable fools” who were egging on 
Napoleon the Little, ‘‘an intelligent though much over- 
rated man,” to a course of action which could not but result 
‘fin ruin to the second Empire and disaster to the French 
nation.” He alluded in terms of withering contempt to the 
Emperor’s most trusted advisers, Gramont and Benedetti, 
‘especially Benedetti,” then accredited to the Prussian Court, 
whom Bismarck described to me as ‘‘all but an_ idiot,” 
adding, ‘‘ Mark my words—those stupid fellows will get 
their master into a terrific scrape some day!” He fore- 
shadowed the Austro-German Alliance, then undreamt of in 
Vienna and Berlin alike, and destined not to be taken into 
serious consideration by the venerabl2 William I. until the 
autumn of 1878, eleven years later than the date of my first 
interview with Bismarck. He foretold, in a general way, the 
calamities which were bound to befall Russia should she insist 
upon ‘airing her Eastern proclivities” without regard for the 
interests ofsher neighbours. In short, he opened up to my 
dazzled and bewildered eyes long vistas of contingencies and 
conjectures which I had hitherto never deemed imaginable ; 
and when I took leave of him, I felt humbly grateful, as one 
who had been privileged to hold brief communion with the 
master-spirit of th2 age. 

M. de Blowitz thus describes his famous interview in 
1878, when Prince Bismarck sent for him during the 
Berlin Congress to square the 77mes over the Batoum 
question. M. de Blowitz says :— 


This man whom fame immeasuredly extolled is one of the few 
whom -I then found equil to and above their reputation. He 
struck me with profound admiration by the terrible simplici‘y of 
the means employed by him for carrying on diplomacy after his 
own fashion. Dinner was immediately served, and even before 
we had seated ourselves, turning to me, he said :—‘‘ I am glad 
to see you, and I hope that, with the help of the Zimes, w: 
shall be able to smooth ever this Batoum question which threatens 
to disturb the work of the Congress.” Once seated at 
table and placing me on his right, he gave m:> the 
never-to-be-forgoiten spectacle of the fascination which 
a man can exercis? when bent on winning over anybody 
to whom he attaches some interest or importance.  Tais 
assumed quite the proportions of an art, and I did not even 
attempt to resist it. 
should be made known to England and Europe. He explained 
to. me that the English plenipotentiaries had to prepare th 
country for the concessions imposed on it by their desire for 
peace, and he asked, with admirably feigned modestly, in what 
shape I thought proper to give the reflections which he had just 
communicated. Then, satisfied with my answer, he dropped 
Batoum as a settled question, and set himself to charm and 
seduce his auditor. 

Never have I seen sucha Jupiter changing himself into a gentle 
rain, so formidable a personage assuming a tone of graciousness 
and charm. At a certain moment he turned to me and said— 
‘* Perhaps you would like a glass of beer? My old Munich friend 
brews it expressly for me” ; and he poured me out a glass. I 


He told me simply what he thought - 
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began laughing, and he asked th2 reason. 
childhood a kind of lunatic said to me, ‘ Thou wilt rise in the 
world and princes will offer thee drink,’ and behold his prophecy 
is fulfilled in a glass of beer.’”” The Prince assumed a serious air, 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘it is a true prophecy, for I do not offer drink 
to everybody,” and pouring out a second glass he said: ‘It is 
better to fulfil the prediction twice over!” After some minutes 
he resumed : ‘‘ I saw you on the day of your arrival unter den 
Linden, 
flattering for Berlin that a man coming direct from Paris should 
buy something on arriving in Berlin.’” ‘ Your Highness,” | 
rejoined, ‘‘ would have been still more surprised if you had 
known what I went to buy, for at the hotel there is nota 
single——.” The Prince burst out laughing. ‘I quite under- 
stand,” he said, ‘‘and you ask yourself what has become of all 
those which we took in France !” 

I quote these traits because they show the extreme simplicity 
and extraordinary affability of this omnipotent being towards so 
simple a mortal as myself, and because they explain the Bismarck 
who knew how to win the good graces and gain the confidence 
of Napoleon III. They also explain how he could entrap 
Count Benedetti into the fatal snare into which he fell, for they 
show one of the phases of this figure carved out of granite, who 
could cover himself with velvet when the desire to gain his caus: 
led him to substitute mildness for force, seduction for dictation. 
This man, in truth, at the height of his power was an elemental 
force. 

M. de Blowitz served Prince Bismarck’s turn then, but 
he took out his change in after years. Mr. Charles Lowe 
says :— 

He thought he had been so scandalously treated by 
M. de Blowitz that he vowed he would never again expos: 
himself to the risks of such unscrupulous exploitation. 
Not that Blowitz had not faithfully conveyed the Prince's 
meaning in respect of Bulgaria and Batoum. Oh, no; that was 
all right, so far as it went. But this was only the beginning of 
a thing which threatened never to have anend. For, as other 
international questions cropped up during the next year or two, 
the correspondent aforesaid recurred to his ‘‘ notes,” and regaled 
the world, from time to time, with ever fresh revelations of the 
Prince’s mind. Bismarck vowed that he would never again 
submit to be interviewed (though, as I said, he did not debar his 
Parliamentary soirdes to some of us, in our passive capacity as 
observers and listeners), and he kept his word, too, until he was 
‘driven from office like a doz,” as he phrased it, when he 
practically threw open his gates to all journalistic comers. 


His habit of writing and speaking English, noted by 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston, dated from of old time. Here, for 
instance, is a characteristic letter from Bismarck, appa- 
rently written between 1869-4, to Mr. Motley :— 


Jack my Dear,—How the devil are you, and what do you do 
that you never write a line to me? I am working from morn to 
night like a nigger, and you have nothing to do at all—you 
might as well tip me a line as well as looking on your feet tilted 
against the wall of God knows what a dreary colour. I cannot 
entertain a regular correspondence; it happens to me that during 
five days I do not find a quarier of an hour for a walk ; but you 
lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of your old 
friends? When just going to bed in this moment my eye 
m2t with yours on your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet 
restorer sleep, in order to remind you of Auld Lang Syne. 
Why do you never come to Berlin? It is not a quarter of 
an Amzrican’s holiday journey from Vienna, and my wile 
and me should be so happy to see you once more in this sullen 
life. When can you come, and when will you? I swear that I 
will make out the time to look with you on old Logier’s quarters, 
and drink a bottle with youat Gerolt’s, where they once would 
not allow you to put your slender legs upon a chair. Let 
politics be hanged and come to see me. I promise that the 
Union Jack shall wave over our house, and conversation and 
the best old hock shall pour damnation upon the rebels. Do 
not forget old friends, neither their wives, as min> wishcs nearly 


Sd 


“ Because in my | 


You entered the grand bazaar, and I said: ‘It jis ‘ 
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as ardently as myself to see you, or at least to see as quickly 
as possible a word of your handwri-ing. 
“ Sei gut und komm oder schr-ibe. 
** Dein, 
‘*V. B SMARCK. 
‘ Haunted by the oll song, ‘In good old Colony Times.’ ” 


The most interesting series of Bismarckiana published 
since his death are the extracts from Sir W. Richmond’s 
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letters from Friedrichsruhe which appeared in the Dadly 
News of August 2nd. I string together here some of Sir 
W. Richmond’s notes upon the familiar talk of Bismarck 
at home :-— : 


Bismarck came up to my bedroom while I was unpacking, 
wélcom2d me with a quiet, quite trustworthy manner; took m2 
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I heartily 
If 
Europe knew without doubt that England, Germany, and Italy 


** Peace may be far more dishoncurable than war. 

w.s we might be certain of England in the event of war. 
S > 

He said that forty- 


were firm allies, peace would be certain.” 


five years ago, on board a steamer somewhere abroad, he met 
s_veral Englishmen. 
Bismarck’s was : 
land which shall defy the world. 
and such wou'd be for the peace of the world.” 


They drank and made toasts together. 
‘**Her Army to Prussia, and a Navy to Eng- 
These are s.iil my sentiments, 
He told me a 


FRIEDRICHSRUHE, WHERE BISMARCK DIED. 


lot of his young life--how six bottles of strong wine would not 
tell on him. ‘* Ah,” he said, ‘‘ English politics have suffered 
since statesmen have no longer strong heads for wine. They ar: 
too caulious ; never make a bold stroke.” 

He has a high opinion of Lord Salisbury, if only he woul | 
act firmly and quickly, and not wait for public opinion. .He 
said, ‘You in England are too split up. Two parti2s are not 








BISMARCK’S SCHLOSS IN VARZIN. 


all over the house ; siid Gladstone had the venom of oratory ; 
pitied England that she could allow herself to run into anarchy. 

Of our State (England) he is despondent. War for England 
would solve many of your difficulties, bring classes together, and 
teach England that she is and must be for the peace of Europe 
one of the strong Powers. Natural alliance, he said, is ours and 
Italy. These are the three Powers now who by firm war-footing 
can keep the peace of Europe against Russia and France. 


difficult to manage, but five or six are impossible.” The Irish 
question he has gone into, and said of it this : ** However much 
I think it would have been unwisz to have done it, Ireland 
might have had Home Rule when it was first proposed. But 
now, after all the talks and discussions upon it, you would 
weaken any Government by giving it, because you would ‘show 
clearly that any agitation would, if kept cn long enough, find a 
sucessful result. And India, with the foolish free press granted 
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to it, would instantly take up the matter. He turned to me 
suddenly and said, ‘‘Sir, you are a politician—you seem to 
grasp difficulties ahead.” Then we talked of Socialism and 
Toryism, and the land question. ‘‘ Our revolution of the land 
was all done during the French war sixty years ago ; you have 
yours to come, and War will find you out, and how you must 
deal with it.” 

‘He has a high opinion of the Scotch. 
of work, and their clanship.* 

I had a long walk in the woods this morning. Mild and 
pleasant, but the weather is intolerably wet and dreary. We 
dine at six, no dressing. Bismarck does not possess a dress 
coat. He abhors society. He is a great admirer of George 
Eliot, chiefly ‘‘ Adam Bede.” Of Victor Hugo his French 


Admires their power 
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From the same admirable series of letters, written, be 
it remembered, in 1887, the year before the present 
Kaiser came to the throne, we learn that Bismarck gave 
the artist the following forecast of the next war :— 


I see him as a Man wholly devoted to seace, with the most 
clear-headed ideas of combination. Russia and France, he 
says, will sooner or later attack Germany, and *‘though,”’ he 
sud, ‘I could wish to retire, I must serve my old King to the 
end.” The least, he said, England could do would be to send 
her fleet to the Mediterranean, and so support Italy, whose 
alliance we are sure of. ‘‘ Within ten days from now,” he went 
on, *‘we can place three millions of men in the field; one 
million on the Russian frontier, one million on the French, and 





(M. Ziesler, Berlin. 


1895. 


The German Emperor’s Visit to Friedrichsruhe. 
, 


prejudice comes in. _‘‘ He is too impossible for me.” He often 
quotes Shakespeare, but more often Horace. 

He spoke of Disraeli with affection, and told me a curious 
story. At the Berlin Conference the diplomatic language was 
French. Disraeli refused to speak any language but English. 
Prince Gortschakoff, who knew English perfectly, drew excep- 
tion to that proceeding. ‘‘I,” said. Bismarck, ‘ would not, 
being President of the Council, let Disraeli be alone, and I 
made my reply in English. Prince Gortschakoff answered in 
the purest English, and we won.” 











* I well remember (writes Mr. Charles Lowe! what a deep impression he 
made in his final speech on the Protective Tariff, on all his hearers—and on 
me, as a patriotic Scot, in particular—when he said that the story of Robert 
Bruce and the spider would ever encourage him to carry out his task, abso- 
lutely careless oF 
men, 


whether he thus earned the love or hatred of his country- 


a million ‘reserves ;”’ besides, he said, we can raise and have 
arms and clothes for four millions and a half of soldiers. His 
great-grandfather was killed in the French wars under Frederick. 
His grandfather fought in ’92, his father in ’15. And now, 
he said, I have fought the French since ’7o0. 

He has a contempt for the French beyond measure. ‘ Ycu 
are lucky to have the sea between you and them. Their vanity 
would lead them to fight the world if they could. France will 
never settle down. She loves change and the excitement of 
making new Governments. I want peace for Germany. ‘I 
have peace we must be prepared for war.” His hatred to France 
1s inveterate. 

But, he said, our tactics will be different this time. We shall 
wait for attack, for the fortifications erected by the French 
preclude the possibility of an immediate advance, an advance we 
made successfully in’7o, We shall wait for them, and attack 
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them in the field. And then 
if God gives us a chance we 
will do the same again as we 
did in ’70. Indeed, he said, 
“J believe that unless God 
Himself commands the French 
army we must be victorious.” 

The next war will mean 
either extinction of Germany 
from the face of Europe or the 
extinction of France. 

Of Russia he said: ‘‘ Why 
have they been such fools as 
to make Bulgaria into another 
Poland for them? The 
political mistake is enor- 
mous.” He says that Russia 
means to get down to the 
Persian Gulf; but he does 
not think the Indians, either 
Mahommedans or Buddhists, 
will prefer Russian rule to 
English. ‘‘If they do it is 
the fault of the English. 
Knowing as I know how free- 
dom of the Press can be 
exercised by unprincipled, 
educated people, who have, 
or ought to have, learned the 
value of truth, how infinitely 
dangerous must it be to allow 
such latitude to an uneducated 
and uninformed people.” Of 
the Russian language he also 
spoke, and remarked that, 
like the Greek, it had an 
infinite gradation and nicety 
of form, but how it had 
grown to be so was unac- 
counted for. He said the 
peasant in Russia speaks the 
same language as the Emperor, 
and he instanced this as a 
remarkable fact, showing that 
the civilisation of nations does 
not always go hand in hand 
with the progress of their 
language. 

Of Bismarck’s personal 
appearance there have 
been many descriptions. 
That of the artist who 
painted him is not the least 
interesting. Sir W. Rich- 
mond wrote :— 

Bismarck is quite unlike 
the man I thought of—very 
gentle, fair as a Saxon—he 
ls a Saxon —high-bred in 
manner, very courteous, a 
lovely voice, and charming. 
I was instantly at home with 
him. He reminds me of 
Darwin in manners, and the 
simple m:nn2r of the house 
is the same as I remember at 
“Down.” 

Mr. Charles Lowe, who 
knew him well, writes : 

In the spring of 1879 Bis- 
marck presented a most im- 
posing appearance, for he was 
at his very heaviest—that is 
to say, he now scaled about 
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twenty stone, or two hundred 
and forty-seven German 
pounds, and he stood 6 ft. 2 in. 
in his stockings. Portraiture 
had prepared me for a Titanic 
frame of this kind in the Iron 
Chancellor, but two things 
came to me as a surprise— 
these were his complexion 
and his voice. Far from 
being dark, as his portraits 
suggested, I found that his 
countenance was fresh and 
florid, and that his locks 
must have been very fair, in 
fact blonde. But what was 
my astonishment to find that 
the voice of this colossal 
soldier-statesman was that of 
a husky tenor, not very 
audible unless you were near 
it, and with nothing in it of 
the iron of its owner’s physical 
and moral composition. 

Of late years, somewhat 
strangely, he showed a 
desire to enlist the services 
of women in_ politics— 
strangely, I say, for no 
man had in the period of 
power been a more superb 
type of the male monopolist. 
When the Empress Frede- 
rick threatened to defy his 
authority, ‘ No petticoats 
in politics” became the 
3ismarckian watchword. 
3ut in his closing years, he 
publicly recanted. “? 
always regret,” he told a 
deputation of female 
pilgrims to his‘ shrine, 
“that so little influence 
in politics is allowed to 
the better half of the 
human race. I believe 
that the results of | our 
elections would be more 
national and more satis- 
factory if they were more 
under female influence than 
they are now.” Again, on 
his seventy-ninth _ birth- 
day, he made the memor- 
able confession of faith: 
“My confidence in the 
future rests in the position 
taken by the women of 
Germany. There is always 
a stronger power in the 
elementary affections of the 
womanly heart than in all 
the dissolving acids which 
destroy men’s _ political 
parties.” To women, 
indeed, he personally owed 
much. Without the stimu- 
lus and comfort, first of his 
sister, and afterwards of 
his wife, he would have 
fallen far short of the 


success which he attained. 
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But he is one of the few great men of the world who did 
not owe much to his mother. He told Sir W. Richmond 
that “ his life during childhood was wretched. His mother 
was harsh, ambitious, and cruel. ‘She spoilt my charac- 
ter, he said. Of his father he speaks with enthusiasm as 
a great and good man.” 

Bismarck as a statesman, Bismarck as an author, 
Bismarck as an orator, and Bismarck as a man; on each 
of these much might be written. For his life was full of 
interests, his mind was many-sided, and all he did and 
thought was characteristic of the man. 

“Tam sitting again in the House of Phrases,” he wrote 
impatiently in his earlier days, when he was doomed to 
spend much time listening to parliamentary eloquence. 
But no man in all Europe was so deft a phrase-maker as 
himself. His famous saying about Blood and Iron has 
passed into the word-lore of Europe. So have his 
“honest broker,” “ Do ut des,” “ Beati possidentes,” and 
“We shall not go to Canossa.” Only less famous, 
and even more terrible, was his remark that when France 
and Germany again went to war they would never stop 
fighting till they had bled each other as white as veal. 
Equally strong and characteristic was his remark about 
Despotism. ‘ We all know what Despotism is. It is a 
business of pimps and harlots.” Only occasionally diJt 
he try the more heroic vein, but when he did it was with 
a master’s hand. His phrase describing “the God of 
Battles shaking the iron dice of destiny” is but one of 
many such which reveal the imagination of a poet which 
illumined the vision of the statesman. 

It was said of Bismarck by Sir Robert Morier that “ he 
had made Germany great, but the German he had made 
little,” and there was undoubtedly a truth in the bitter 
jibe. The. individual German was dwarfed both by the 
magnitude of the giant, and the dimensions of the work 
of his hands. Nevertheless, Bismarck, with all his limita- 
tions, and they were many and grievous, was one of the 
makers of the modern world. He was a mighty artificer 
in the Vulcan smithy of the nations, and his work, which 
he forged as with the hammer stroke of Thor, is one of the 
most imposing monuments which this nineteenth century 
will leave to its successor. 

There were in this huge human bundle the most 
diverse elements of patience and of passion, of self- 
indulgence and self-restraint, of exquisite tenderness 
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and fine sentimentality side by side with the grim ruth- 4 


lessness of a wild boar. Sir W. Richmond says of him — 

He is quite charming, gentle, nervous, and a most perfectly 
refined man. I asked him if he really was the Iron Bismarck, 
‘*No,” he said ; ‘all my endurance is learnt. I am all nerves, 
so much so that self-control has been, an: is, the one effort of 
my life.” 

The self-possession which enabled him with consum- 
mate effrontery calmly to read a newspaper while a 
revolutionary assembly in 1848 attempted to drown his 
voice with their abusive outcries failed him somewhat in 
later life. When he fell from power he talked for a year 
just as Napoleon talked at St. Helena, but he recovered 
his composure before long, and his’ final years were not 
wanting in dignity. “ Fortunately for me,” he explained, 
“when I was very young I learned to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and truly I mean it when I say, ‘Thy will be 
done’; and this I still say, and so nothing ever really 
troubles me.” 

As a speaker, Bismarck was like Cromwell, with occa- 
sional inspirations as of the First Napoleon... His sentence-, 
it has been said, ran together like quicksilver on glass, but 
now and then he would display in the tribune a passion 
and vehemence and an eloquence of conviction which 
swept all before him. 

Mr. Charles Lowe says of him :— 

Judged by the conventional rules of oratory, he was poor. 
Standing bolt upright, without any oratorical management of 
his body, with his hands nervously twitching behind his back, 
he stammered and stuttered and hesitated for a phrase, though 
it was always the right one when he did at last find it, and rolled 
forth his pregnant sentences at such length and complexity as to 
make him the despair of the most dexterous stenographers. 

His most Napoleonic outburst was in that splendid 
scene when he appeared in the balcony to the thousands 
who were cheering the news of the Prussian victories. A 
thunderstorm burst over Berlin, and his sentences were 
lost in the crashing peal. Bismarck paused a moment, 
then as the last reverberation died away, he exclaimed 
with uplifted hand, ‘ The heavens fire a salute ! ” 

All these things and many other such will be lovingly 
remembered in Germany for many a long year to come. 
And not in Germany only. For the stamp of that 
masterful character, for good or for ill, is branded deep 
on the mind of the whole civilised world. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


— + 


THE COLLAPSE OF SPAIN. 
AN EMPIRE IN DISSOLUTION. 


“A SPANIARD” writes on “ The Dynastic Crisis in 
Spain” in the Fortnightly Review. His article extends 
over thirty pages, and is a most dismal exposition of a 
desperate state of things. I need not linger over the 
writer’s exposition of the shortcomings of the Queen- 
/Regent, although half his article is devoted to explaining 
how many mistakes she has made, and how hopelessly 
she has complicated the situation, already bad enough. 
Unfortunately, as “A Spaniard” frankly admits, it is 
difficult to see how anybody could have done better. He 
says :— 

There is not one political party, not one political leader, in 
the country whos: programme, whos? antecedents, or whos: 
intelligence off.rs the slightest guarantee that the kingdom 
would be better off if they were substiiuied for the Lady and the 
Child in whosz names the Spanish pzvple are now misgoverned. 

CLERICALISM IN EXCELSIS. 

After the assassination of Canovas General Azcarraga 
became Prime Minister, and “A Spaniard” blames the 
Queen very severely for suddenly demanding his resigna- 
tion ; but if we may judge from the following anecdote we 
can hardly blame her for replacing him by someone else : 

When General Azcarraga’s colleague, the Finance Minister, 
was excommunicated by a bishop last year for defending the 
property of the State against the greed of the church, the Prime 
Minister, a Spanish General, deferred convoking a Cabinet 
Council, until he consulted his father-confessor as to the pro- 
priety of having official relations with a man who was under the 
ecclesiastical ban, and whether he could in conscience offer him 
hishand. The moment the Council was over, and the pariah 
had taken his leave, a pious priest was ushered into the salon, 
for the purpose of exorcising the evil spirits who might have 
entered in, and of rendering it pure once more. 

IGNORANCE IN THE SADDLE. 

Unfortunately Sefior Sagasta, although less pious than 
Azcarraga, appears to have been even more ill-informed :— 

The Government, to form which Her Majesty created a most 
dangerous precedent, has proved more disastrous to cur ill- 
starred country than any of the wars and rebellions of this 
century. A Spanish Cabinet, composed of patriotic but respeci- 
able Yankees, would have been a veritable blessing in com- 
parison. Crass ignorance, selfishness which is at once naked 
and unashamed, stupidity which played into the enemy’s hand, 
and cunning which thwarted the best efforts of our patriots, 
marked every step taken by that ill-omened Cabinet of Sagasta. 

The comic opera is the proper place for the doings of a 
Cabinet whose President had to inquire where the Maziana 
Islands are situate, and whose War Minister enthusiastically 
exclaimed, on hostilities being declared, ‘‘ I wish to God we had 
not even one ship !”—and this in a war which was essentially 
naval! The Marine Minister explained in Parliament, on 
learning of the disaster at Cavite, that gunboats and destroyers 
were utterly useless there, but added that a considerable number 
of them had just been despatched ; and when in one of the 
Cabinet Councils held later General Blanco’s dispatches were 
read enumerating all the Amzrican ships which were blockading 
Havana, he exclaimed in despair, ‘‘ O my mother ! what a hole 
we have got into!” 

I gave one example of Senor Sagasta’s knowledge of 
geography ; let me now give a sample of his familiarity with 
foreign politics. At the beginning of the war this eminent 
Spanish statesman, and trusty adviser of the Queen, received an 
enthusiastic telegram from Berlin wishing success to Spanish 
arms, declaring that ‘‘ all Germany” was on the-side of Spain, 
whose cause was just, and signed ‘‘ Severin Senator, of Berlin.” 


Here was moral sympathy of a kind not to be sniffed at, and 
Senor Sagasta and his colleagues, overjoyed at the message; 
informed the representatives of the press at Madrid that one cf 
the most eminent members of the German Senate had seni a 
telegram to the Government, which, judging by the language in 
which it was couched, foreshadowed something more than mere 
Platonic sympathy. The press published the announcement 
with delight ; the people received it with childlike joy, and 
nobody stopped to inquire in what year the German Empire had 
received a Senate as one of its political institutions. 

It was only after the enthusiasm had spent itself that it 
was discovered that Severin Senator was the name of an 
enterprising German manufacturer who wished to du 
business with Spain in electric reflectors. 

THE IMPOTENCE OF THE CARLISTS. 

While thus saying the worst that can be said concerning 
the Queen, the writer does not believe that either the 
Carlists or the Republicans have a chaz.ce. His estimate 
of the impotence of the Carlists is interesting :— 

The Carlists are no longer the force they once were. Thy 
do not dispose of the vast funds which kept them afloat durinz 
the third Carlist war, much of which was supplied by the 
Mendicant Friars in the Philippines, who to-day are mendicants 
indeed. They have lost the support of the Pope, the Jesuits, 
and of a considerable portion of the clergy. Out of forty-eight 
Spanish bishops only ten are Carlists, and their affection for the 
cause is platonic rather than active and aggressive. The army 
likewise holds aloof, for the good reason that the Carlis.s 
possessed an army of their own, now disbanded, but many oc 
whose officers would, if the movement prospered, expect to b: 
reinstated in their former positions to the detriment of the officers 
of the present army. 

BANKRUPTCY INEVITABLE. 

His forecast as to what will happen when peace is 
made is lugubrious in the extreme :— 

When the war will have been followed by peace, and the 
terrible bill is presented fcr payment, then, and not before, will 
the end of a scandalous system of misgovernment, injustice, 
exploitation, and mendacity have touched its final term. The 
Cuban debt will, in all probability, have to be taken over by 
Spain, on the ground that it was contracted by her, not for the 
benefit of her Colony, but for the purpose of maintaining her 
sovereignty there by means of fire and sword. This debt, 
together with that of the Philippines, and our own augmented, 
as the latter will be by the total of the expenses of the war, will 
amount to a sum of £450,000,000, the annual service of which 
will swallow up £30,000,000. And the national revenu> 
amounted, when our industry and our trade with the Coloni-s 
were flourishing, to £30,000,000 at most. Our ordinary 
expenses amount to nearly as much. 

Moreover the loss of our Colonies means the absolute dis- 
appearance of all the industry and commerce which th2 
inhabitants of those islands were forced to support. Factories, 
workshops, magazines—all must be closed, and thousands upon 
thcusands of operatives turned adrift on the world, homeless and 
helpless. 

The greater number of 30,000 military officers will be deprived 
of their command and placed on the reserve list, where the pay 
is such that a captain, who generally has a wife and family to 
support, receives about 2s. 4d. a day. Agriculture, which is 
dying out, cannot support these legions of famishing men, 
women, and children, nor are soldiers the kind of people 
who take kindly to the humdrum life of the fields. When these 
multitudes have felt the pinch of hunger, and see themselves 
thrown back upon the laws of nature to keep themselves and 
their loved ones from dying, then the internal crisis will have 
begun in very truth, and the tocsin of the revolution will have 
sounded. ‘ In that day the army will decide, by its attitude, 
whether Carlists or Republicans shall triumph. 
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ENGLISH EXPERTS ON THE NAVAL WAR. 
Mr. W. LAIRD CLOWES. 


Mr. W. LAIRD CLOWES writes in the July number of 
the American Lugineering Magazine on sea-power at 
the end of the nineteenth century. He lays stress on the 
importance of naval mobility, and illustrates his point 
from the present war :— 


When war became imminent, America had it in its power to 
partially compensate for the defective mobility of the bulk of 
its fighting fleet. It had it in its power to buy up and to 
utilise a very large proportion of the fastest ocean liners of the 
world. It hastily purchased several ; but it can hardly be said 
that it utilised them properly. The best. part of the Spanish 
fleet was still in Spanish ports. It could be found when wanted. 
It should surely have been watched from the beginning, and 
destroyed so soon as it ventured to sea. And it might have 
been. To make up for the relatively small coal-endurance of 
the majority of United States men-of-war, the Canary Islands 
might, if desirable, have been seized to serve as a coaling base ; 
the heavy ships, accompanied by colliers, might have been 
stationed there, and the fast ships and the mercantile cruisers 
might have been stationed off Cadiz and Ferrol, so that nothing 
could escape without the fact and all necessary particulars being 
promptly reported to the battleship squadron. But nothing of 
this sort was attempted. 

The consequences were that the fleet of Cervera was able, 
unwatched, to leave its ports, and to make rendezvous at the 
Cape de Verdes; that it was able to disappear thence, the 
Americans knew not whither ; that some of the Atlantic coast- 
towns of the Union, imagining that the Spaniards were about to 
raid them, were seized with panic : that the safety of the Oregon, 
coming from the Pacific, and of the Wictheroy, coming from Rio 
de’ Janeiro, was for a time almost despaired of ; that Cervera, 
after having remained invisible for a fortnight, turned up in the 
very waters which he should never have been allowed to reach ; 
that, for another fortnight, he remained in those waters without 
the Americans being able’to bring him to action ; and that, on 
more than one occasion when the Americans had a chance of 
catching him, they were rendered temporarily impotent by the 
condition of their bunkers and by their inability to fill up with 
fuel without going to Key West. Delay, anxiety, and expense 
were the penalties paid by the Americans for their neglect to use 
from the beginning, and to the utmost, all the advantages of 
mobility which were, or which, had they willed it, might have 
been, at their command. 


Mr. Clowes insists that “ speed will tell more than any 
other single factor in the naval war of to-day and 
to-morrow,” and deplores that Great Britain has neglected 
speed more than most naval nations. 


ADMIRAL COLOMB. 


Vice-Admiral Colomb, writing in the Pal/ Mall Maga- 
zine for August on “The Lessons of the War,” expresses 
surprise at “the extremely feeble support which the 
Spanish ships received from the batteries behind them ” 
at Manila. American naval officers judging by our bom- 
bardment of the Alexandrian batteries had concluded 
“that vessels are not yet, and never will be, able 
to fight on even terms with forts.” Though him- 
self in favour of progressive shellpower rather than of 
increase in energy and range, the writer is bound to 
say that Manila points the other way. The burn- 
ing of Spanish ships is taken to show that “the 
non-use of inflammable material in war-ships is more 
imperative than ever.” Despite the terrific telegrams, 
“there has never been any ‘bombardment’ whatsoever. 
There has been, at best, an exchange of distant and inef- 
fective fire between some of the coast batteries and the 
American war-ships.” The writer also remarks on the 
singularly little use made of torpedo-boats by the Ameri- 
cans, and on the apparent inutility of the submarine mine. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“The most inexplicable event of the war has been 
Admiral Cervera’s voyage from St. Vincent to Santiago 
de Cuba.” Instead of bottling himsel in the latter 
port, Cervera should have struck at the separate detach- 
ments of the American fleet. “The whole thing is only 
explicable on the supposition that Cervera left St. Vincent 
short of coal ; and there lies the lesson, and perhaps the 
plainest lesson of the war.” 

Admiral Colomb in the National Review maintains 
that so far the naval war between the United States 
and Spain.has taught onlooking navies just nothing at 
all. So far as it has gone it has confirmed all the old 
ideas. For instance, the impossibility of entering a 


‘harbour in face of a hostile fleet ; the improbability of 


the cutting of cables ; and the absurdity of the alarmist 
notion that war can be made without notice. Admiral 
Colomb -says the strongest impression made upon his 
mind is that it is a mistake for a country like Spain to 
spend money in the form of naval attacks, whereas she 
should save it for strengthening the forces of defence. 


THE DOOM OF THE BATTLESHIP. 


Mr. Hudson Maxim, writing in the July Casszer’s on 
Aerial Torpedoes; holds out -prospects which may well 
give our naval designers pause. In nature generally, and 
in military history mobility is, he argues, the more 
important matter. Man owes his position in nature, 1ot 
to the thickness of his skin, but to his mobility and inte'li- 
gence. The navies of the world are in the position of 
the knights in full armour on the eve of the advent of 
firearms :— + 

’ Similarly, with the advent of a system of throwing high 
explosives, in sufficiently large masses to render armour absolutely 
useless, we shall find navies discarding their armour, and every- 
thing will be made subservient to speed and mobility. This will 
work a complete revolution in the construction of ordnance and 
ships- of-war. 

Naval‘ authorities must soon give due consideration to the 
aerial torpedo. From half a ton to a ton of high explosives can 
certainly be thrown with absolute safety and great accuracy at 
all fighting ranges at sea, and if such quantities of high explosive, 
striking and exploding on board a battleship by impact upon its 
superstructure, will destroy the vessel or throw it out of action, 
or if such quantities, when projected into the water and exploding 
as submarine mines adjacent to the hull of a battleship, will 
suffice to blow her up or sink her, then the first shot of the 
aerial torpedo gun proposed by the writer will render obsolcte 
every battleship in the world. 

A similar revolution would be wrought on coast fortifica- 
tions. The writer pleads with the United States Govern- 
ment for an experiment. A torpedo cruiser carrying one 
24-inch torpedo gun and two torpedo mortars would cost 
only half a million dollars, but if proved a success would 
save 500,000,000 dollars. 


PAPI L I III I ID 


E. BAUMER WILLIAMS contributes to the August 
Blackwood some unpublished letters of Robert Southey, 
which shed a very genial light upon the generosity and 
family affection of the poet. There is also an excellent 
travel-paper on the Faroes, which are described as a less 
magnificent Norway, with an old-world air which the 
modern Norway lacks. 


Longman's for August is occupied chiefly with light 
articles. Miss A. Werner, however, gives a very vivid 
account of her encounters with locusts in Africa. Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole distinguishes history from myth in 
the legend of the Soldan. Mrs. C. Parsons extracts 
some fun from a Restoration period society book, “ The 
New Academy of Complements.” 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD ON THE NEEDS OF 
OUR NAVY. 

LORD CHARLES BERESFORD writes in Cassier’s for 
July on the protection of British commerce in war time. 
He computes the sea-borne commerce of the British 
Empire at 2,000 millions sterling, or two-thirds of the 
entire world’s maritime interests. This vast increase and 
the dependence of our population on food and raw 
material brought from oversea have both arisen since the 
last great naval war, and we are at a loss to know 
how hostilities at sea would affect us. Even during our 
naval triumphs in 1793-1815, 10,871 British vessels were 
captured by the enemy. Other naval Powers are rela- 
tively stronger now than then. Lord Charles calls atten- 
tion to the superior organisation of French torpedo 
stations ; and, though international rules are against 
torpedo attacks on mercantile marine, fears that inter- 
national rules would hardly avail in a struggle for 
national existence among great Powers. Lord Charles 
proceeds— 

The solution of the problem how to meet these dangers li-s 
entirely in the question of adequate organisation before there 
is any probability of war. A definite system of keeping op2n 
the line of communication musi be laid down. The Admiralty 
part of the plans for the m>rcantile murine in tim: of war 
ought to be cut, dried, and pigeon-holed, ready for use. To 
the best of my knowledge and belief, there are no such plans, 
except of the most elementary character. There were none in 
1888, and it is unlikely they have been made since. The 
dangers are undoubted. ‘Will Great Britain in the face of thcs: 
dangers remain unprepared ? 

On our communications in time of war the writer 
makes the following among other recommendations :— 

There is no doubt that soon after the outbreak of war a 
determined effort would be made to cut our cables, probably at 
a point where the deep-sea cable joins the shore end. It is of 
the highest importance, not only to our navy, but to the 
commercial community, that this line of communication should 
be maintained intact. We ought to have properly equipped 
cable ships, ready to start as soon as war was declared, to pick 
up the cables at the point mentioned and to relay them to an 
unknown point. 

All of the present cable routes are well known to all possible 
enemies, but the risks of destruction are greater about three 
miles from our coasts than anywhere else, and if we picked up 
the cables and relaid light ends, we should seriously disconcert 
the enemy. The system of communicating between ships of 
the navy and ships of the mercantile marine is very bad. A 
great many vessels could be saved by speaking them and 
informing them of the outbreak of hostilities, and what to do ; 
but. the present code is very old, and apparently very little 
used. I can only give my own experience when reiurning to 
England in H.M.S. Undaunted. I signalled thirty-two vessels 
of the mercantile marine, but could get answers only from seven. 
It is imperative that ships of the mercantile marine should, in 
their own interests, be able to read and reply to signals promptly. 

PDD ID III I ID I I I IS 

APART from the editor’s chronique, noticed elsewhere, 
the paper of most interest to European readers in the 
New England Magazine for July is Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 
account of Hull House, Chicago. The portrait of its 
Head—Miss Jane Addams—suggests not unfitly a knight 
in full armour. Mrs. Kelly lays heavy stress. on the 
absolute need for social workers to be on the spot where 
service is wanted. Sara Underwood recounts the indus- 
trial experiment of the Indian Orchard Company, which 
ran a mill, designed as a working girls’ Utopia, near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, which came to grief in the financial 
crisis of 1857. The spots selected for chorographical 


purpose are the Shoal Isles (off the coast of New Hamp- 
shire), Longmeadow (Mass.), and King Philip Country. 
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THE SPANISH NAVY—NOT UP TO DATE. 
By A SPANIARD. 


THE Spanish magazines contain little that bears 
directly upon the war, although the United States receive 
a fair share of attention in respect to the morals, ignor- 
ance, ambitions, etc., of the “ Yankees,” as the Spanish 
writers now usually designate the inhabitants. 

The article on “The Two Navies,” by Leopoldo 
Pedreira, in the Revista Contemporanea, is the most 
interesting, chiefly because the subject is treated from a 
novel standpoint. The writer devotes about one page to 
the American navy and six to that of Spain. The 
comparison is not one of strength, but concerns patriotism 
and historical glory. There can be no question of 
patriotism, says Sefior Pedreira, among the Americans : 
they are composed of all races, all colours, the negro, 
the Chinaman, and the Russian, the German, the 
Italian ; the scum of European society thrown upon the 
shores of the New World. The army and navy are 
composed of mereenaries, not patriots ; the soldiers and 
sailors do not shed their blood and give up their lives for 
the honour of their country, but sell their blood for 
money. With the Spaniards of course it is exactly the 
reverse. They have another country, for whose honour 
no sacrifice is too great; and the sailors have glorious 
traditions to uphold. The writer then traces the history 
of the Spanish navy, prefacing the sketch with a 
glorification of the Spanish flag that concludes with these 
words : “ It is the sceptre of the seas, the symbol of the 
most maritime (navigating) nation of the world; it is the 
banner that waved as sovereign in two hemispheres. 
Columbus sailed under it, Churruca died for it, Nelson 
perished in front of it.” 

The Spanish navy boasts twenty-three centuries of 
glory (says the writer) ; the Roman navy lives again in 
that of Spain. Those brave men were our fathers ; 
their deeds are ours. We share the glory of the destruc- 
tion of Punic power in the Mediterranean and the 
other victories of the Latin navy. The men who man 
the ships of Spain inherit the genius that came into 
existence under the powerful wings of the Roman 
eagles ! 

The foregoing will give a fair idea of the line taken by 
the writer. He touches briefly upon all that Spain has 
done in navigation and naval warfare. He is careful to 
mention the “ destruction” of the English at Rochelle and 
the taking of the Duke of Pembroke “and the flower of 
English nobility” to Valladolid ; also that Sanchez de 
Torar sailed up the Thames as far as London and seized 
some vessels in the river ; but the Great Armada is not 
mentioned. That is presumably included in the period 
of decadence under the Austrias ! 

The “disaster of Trafalgar” would not of itself have 
shaken Spanish naval power. That glorious combat was 
almost as disastrous for the English as for the Spaniards, 
seeing that Great Britain lost Nelson, and its squadron was 
almost completely destroyed. But the two countries were 
under very different forms of Government. The Spanish 
king—“ stupidly absolute and absolutely stupid ”— 
allowed things to drift, whereas the British were active. 

eee as 


_THE Yukon district is described in the July Scottish 
Geographical Magazine by Mr. Wm. Ogilvie, Dominion 
land surveyor. Of the various routes to Klondike he 
recommends that by the Teslin lake, which is open five 
months of the year, and will, he anticipates, with a good 
road, absorb 75 per cent. of the traffic, if not all. 
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TERMS OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
By AN AMERICAN ARMY CAPTAIN. 


In the United Service Magazine for August, Captain 
Charles S. Clark, of the United States Army, writes on 
the prospects of an Anglo-American Alliance. He is 
evidently convinced that the alliance will come, and even 
goes out of his way to try to frighten Great Britain into 
it. For, he argues, as the Napoleonic wars drove much 
of the world’s trade under the neutral American flag, and 
as the Civil War drove it again under the neutral British 
flag, so if the British alone were at war with France and 
Russia, would not the world’s trade find refuge under the 
American flag? English commercial supremacy would 
be doomed. 

The writer’s three essential conditions are :— 

(1) Each nation protects itself at home and assists its ally 
without diminishing its own strength; (2) commerce is pro- 
tected in the North Atlantic and Pacific, particularly the 
‘*bread route” ; (3) England remains the Sea Powcr in Europe, 
the United States the Sea Power in America. 


The third condition strikes one as the boldest. It 
amounts to the Empire and the Republic dividing between 
them the naval command of the globe, the Western hemi- 
sphere falling to the Americans, and the Eastern to the 
British. In Captain Clark’s words :— 

The United States being pledged to the maintenance of the 
doctrine, ‘‘ America for Americans,” will be likely to insist that 
she shall not be compelled to share sea power in the West with 
any other nation. This implies that the outposts of Great 
Britain in Western waters, while remaining British possessions, 
should b2 placed under the naval protection of the United 
States. E 

In five years the American navy will consist of 275 
ships, 189 of which the writer would assign to the Atlantic 
fleet and 96 to the Pacific. He thus presents the 


totals :— 
Battleships and Commerce Armoured = Cruisersand To:pedo 
destroyers. Cruisers. Gu Boats. Boats. 
Alliance. 102 . ; yey eo AM: Ge REO 
France . BOs 2 gO 05h | Tha Ory cass 
Germany Shi : de al it BO on ee 
Italy . is : Sete er ele eres oe 
Russia . :? : OEE fet) Stal ie a ae 


The figures themselves speak louder than any argument. 


So much for the navy. The American army will, the 
writer calculates, consist of a million volunteers in the 
National Guard :— 

To the defence of an alliance it will contribute a million men, 
and behind this million and the 600,000 of England will be a 
white population of 123,000,000, capable of contributing 
17,000,000 arms-bearing m2n. Is it likely that any nation or 
combination of nations, composed of othzr races, could prevail 
in the long run against us ? 


But greater than army or navy are the resources behind 
them. Captain Clark offers these totals :— 

The territory of the proposed alliance would include 15,099,892 
square miles; #3, of the whole-land surface of the globe, as 
estimated by Ravenstein, and. would. include }} of the fertile 
land. The population governed would exceed 486,000,000. 
The wheat crop produced annually in this territory was, in 1895, 
729,751,000 bushels, more than one-third of al! the wheat 
production of the earth. The United States and India in 1896 
produced 9,683,000 bales of cotton ; all other cquntries 1,043,000 
bales. Of the coalfields discovered and developed we are told 
238,000 square miles are in British and American territory. The 
sam» territory naturally produces nearly two-thirds of all the 
steel produced—g, 362,009 tons in 1895, much more now. The 
capital of the business banks of the British Isles and the national 
banks of the United States and the banks of Canada and 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Australia is over 2,275,000,000 dollars, and the ‘‘common 
people ” of the United States and Great Britain have deposited 
in savings banks 2,440,000,000 dollars. 

With such elements of strength in the possession of th: Anglo- 
Saxon race, its ability to defend itself against a world in arms is 
unquestionable, and the great day, which Gladstone foresaw, 
when the Anglo-Teutonic races should possess and govern the 
earth, bringing light, and civilisation, good government an| 
liberty, to all races of men, will come in God’s good time. 

—ewo—— 
REPUBLIC OR EMPIRE : 
WHICH HAS THE BIGGEST WAR RECORD? 

MR. C. DE THIERRY, in the United Service Magazine 
for August, pours scorn gn the idea that the United States 
have been a peace power. He puts together some startling 
facts about “the Wars of the United States” and their 
military expenditure. This is his tabular statement : 


Cosr or THE British Army AND | Cost OF THE UNITED STATES 


NAVY SINCE 1838. | Army AnD Navy SINCE 1838. 

Date | Army. Navy. Army. | Navy. 
& | 4 $ | $ 

1838 | 7,863,049 4,811,990 4,538,000.0¢ | 6,197,541.co 
1848 | 9,723,408 7,922,287 15,711,158,00 | 10,500,000,00 
1858 | 14,405,850 10,530,090 24,22),656.00 14,954,974.02 
1868 | 15,418,582 11,168,949 140,12 ),717.00 | 25,775,503.00 
1878 | 14,281,982 10,785,147 71,231,403.g0 | 19,959,837.99 
1888 | 18,433,330 12,325,457 119,000,000,00 16,00 9,090.09 
1897 | 18,270,090 21,170 090 178,185 ,083.00 34,952,479.00 


The secret of the bloated expenditure in America is of 
course the £28,000,000 annually spent on pensions. Mr. 
Charles Sumner reckons that in addition the Militia of 
the separate States cost yearly not less than $50,000,000, 
a cost much greater than that of our Colonial and Indian 
forces. The actual cost of American wars since 1815 is 
put at more than 8,226 million dollars, while the cost of 
British wars during the same period has been less than 
206 millions sterling, or about one-eighth of the American 
total. But of that the Civil War is responsible for 
$8,000,000,000. The Indian wars waged within the States 
lead the writer to insist that America has a war record 
longer and bigger than England. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN IMPERIALIST. 
THE VIEWS oF W. H. SEWARD. 


Mr. F. BANCROFT contributes to the North American 
Review for July an interesting article on “ Seward’s Ideas 
of Territorial Expansion.” Mr. Seward was Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State during the war. It is evident from 
Mr. Bancroft’s extracts from Mr. Seward’s writings that 
the Imperialism which now clamours for the annexation 
of Spanish possessions in the West Indies and in the 
Pacific, found expression nearly half a century since in 
the words of one of the most conspicuous Americans of 
his time. Mr. Seward was the man who bought Alaska 
from the Tsar for 7,200,000 dols., and it was he who 
negotiated the purchase of the islands of St. Thomas and 
St. John from the Danish Government for 7,500,000 dols. 
The latter scheme was shipwrecked on the sharp rock of 
party spirit, the Senate rejecting the arrangement merely 
because it was favoured by President Andrew Johnson. 
Mr. Seward was a man of wide ideas, who was much 
given to speculating as to the future. Among other 
things, he entertained the somewhat original idea that 
the future capital of North America would be the city of 
Mexico. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PACIFIC. 

Considering that the majority of the American people 
have only this summer awakened to a sense of the 
importance of the Pacific, it is somewhat strange to 
read the following extract quoted by Mr. Bancroft :— 

Som? of Seward’s opinions about future territorial acquisitions 
were due to party consideration, but others were so prophetic as 
to be almost startling ; and nearly all his thoughts on the subject 
have a peculiar interest to us now. Forty-six years ago he said 
in the Senate in discussing the commz2rce of the Pacific, ‘* Even 
the discovery of this contin-nt and its islands, and the organisa- 
tion of society and governm?nt upon them, gran] and important 
as these events have been, w2re but conditional, preliminary, 
and ancillary to the more sublim? result, now in the act of 
consummation—the reunion of the two civilisations, which, 
having parted on the plains of Asia four thousand years ago, 
and having travelled ever afterward in opposite directions around 
the world, now meet again on the coasts and islands of th2 Pacific 
Ocean. Certainly, no mere humin event of equil dignity an1 
importance has ever occurred upon the earth. It will be followed 
by the equalisation of the condition of socity and the restoration 
of the unity of the human family. We sze plainly enouzh why 
this event could not have come before, and why it has com? 
now... . This nation will have acquired such magnitude, such 
consistency, such strength, such unity, such empire, that Mexico, 
with her one million of whites, her two millions of mixed races, 
and her five millions of Aztecs and other aborigines, can be 
received and absorbed without disturbing the national harmony, 
impairing the national vigour, or even checking, for a day, the 
national progress.” 


THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 


At the same time Mr. Seward was no advocate of reck- 
less aggression. While not content with the territorial 
limits of the United States, he was recklessly opposed to 
annexing too fast and too far :— 

Assuming that all the States of Mexico might be soon annexed 
to the United States, he put these very pointed questions to 
those who recklessly insisted that what was likely to come some 
time might well come at once: ‘‘ Those States cannot govern 
themselves now ; can they govern themselves better after they 
are annexed to the United States? No. Will you govern 
them? Pray, tell me how. By admitting them as equals, or 
by proconsular power? If the one, you must have an army 
perpetually there to suppress insurrection. If the other, still 
you must have a standing army in the provinces, ultimately to 
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com? back and open the sme dis1strous drama of anarchy, 
civil war, desolation and ruin at hom: which the armies of 
Mexico have enacted there. If you bring them in as States, 
have you settled the question whether you are to govern them 
or whether they are to exercise s2lf-gov_rnment, and s> govern 
you? 

These questions may be asked very pertinently to-day 
apropos of the annexation of the Philippine Islands. But 
although Mr. Seward did not propose to annex Mexico 
outright in 1846, he was quite convinced that the time 
would come when the annexation of Mexico would be an 
indispensable necessity. 

ANNEXATION AN 

Mr. Bancroft says :— 
* In 1846 he wrote to a political convention :—‘‘ I want no war. 
I want no enlargem«nt of territory, socner than it would come 
if we were contented with ‘a masterly inactivity.’ I abhor war 
as I detest slavery. I would not give one human life for all the 
continent that remains to be avwexed: but I cannot exclude the 
conviction that the popular passion for territorial aggrandise- 
ment is irresistibl>. Prudence, justice, cowardice, may check it 
for a season, but itavill gain strength by its subjugation. An 
American navy is hovering over Vera Cruz. An American 
army is at the heart of what was once Mexico. . . . Our popula- 
tion is destined to roll its resistless waves to the icy barriers of 
the north, and to encounter oriental civilisation on the shores of 
the Pacific. The monarchs of Europe are to have no rest while 
they have a colony remaining on this continent. France has 
already sold out. Spain has sold out. We shall see how long 
before England inclines to follow their example. It behoves 
us then to qualify ourselves for our mission. We must dare our 
destiny.” 


IRRESISTIBLE PASSION. 


THE INEVITABLE DESTINY OF THE CONTINENT. 

Speaking at St. Paul in the campaign of 1860, he said: 
‘* Standing here and locking far off into the north-west, I see the 
Russian as he busily occupies himself in establishing seaports, 
and towns, and fortifications, on the verge of this continent, as 
the outposts of St. Petersburg, and I can say, ‘Go on and 
build up your outposts all along the coast, up even to the Arctic 
Ocean—they will yet becom? the outposts of my own country 
—monuments of the civilisation of the United States in the 
north-west.’ So I look off on Prince Rup2rt’s Land and Canada, 
and see there an ingenious, enterprising and ambitious people, 
occupied with brid zing rivers and constructing canals, railroads 
and telegraphs, to organis: and preserve great British pro- 
vinces north of the great lakes, the St. Lawrence, and around 
the shores of Hudson Bay, and I am able to say, ‘It is very 
well, you are building excellent states to be hereafter admitted 
into the American Union.’ I can look south-west and see amid 
all the convulsions that are breaking the Spanish-American 
republics, and in their rapid decay and dissolution, the prepara- 
tory stage for their reorganisation in free, equal and self-govern- 
ing members of the United States of America.” 


HIS DESIGNS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Not only did he buy Alaska, but he cast about for 
coaling stations in the West Indies. He wanted to buy 
the peninsula of Samana from the Republic of San 
Domingo as a naval station; then he negotiated with 
Denmark for the purchase of St. Thomas, and strongly 
favoured the annexation of San Domingo itself. He was 
beaten on all these points, the purchase of Alaska being 
the only project he was able to carry out. The perusal 
of Mr. Seward’s speeches would certainly lead up very 
well to Mr. Hearst’s American policy for the American 
people of 1898. The bimetallist’s adhesion to the cause 
is more remarkable because there was some danger of his 
strong convictions on the subject of silver biassing him 
against Great Britain, which silver men regard as the 
citadel of gold. 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 
HAwall. 

IN the Forum Mr. H.S. Townsend, formerly Inspector- 
General of Schools at Hawaii, expresses a very strong 
opinion in favour of annexation of the Sandwich Islands 
by the United States. He speaks very highly of the 
intelligence of the Hawaiians. He says :— 

When first I cam2 among the Hawaiian people, I was 
surprised to find the school-children able to put to shame, with 
their knowledge of Garfield, Grant, Lincoln, Washington, 
Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Bismarck, ‘‘ Unser Fritz,” Nelson, 
and Napoleon, the American school-children with whom I had 
come in contact. Although the Hawaiian press has deteriorated 
somewhat since that time, Hawaiian newspapers still give a 
greater amount of news from foreign lands than would bz 
appreciated by the readers of American country newspapers. 

THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. F. F. Hilder, writing in the same magazine on the 
Philippine Islands, thinks that the Americans would do 
well not to loose their hold over the islands which have 
come into their possession by the fortune of war. He 
says :— 

The world contains no fairer nor more fertile lands, no more 
promising field for commercial enterprise, and no people more 
worthy to be elevated to a higher place in the scale of nations, 
and to be assisted by education and good government to obiain 
it. This is no imaginative statement, but the result of personal 
observation of the country and of intercourse with iis people. 

The Century Magazine for August contains a mass of 
papers relating to the war and the American conquests. 
They are: “The Island of Porto Rico,” with pictures 
from photographs; “Facts about the Philippines,” by 
Mr. Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, with 
a discussion of pending problems, with a map and pictures 
from photographs ; “ Life in Manila,” with pictures from 
photographs ; “ An Artist with Admiral Sampson’s Fleet,” 
with pictures from sketches made on the spot; “The 
Sanitary Regeneration of Havana,” by the Surgeon- 
General of the Army ; “ Cuba as Seen from the Inside,” 
with pictures from photographs. Mr. Vanderlip, one of 
the brightest and ablest of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, says of the Philippines: “It is as a base for 
commercial operations that the islands seem to possess 
the greatest importance. They occupy a favoured location, 
not with reference to one part of any particular country of 
the Orient, but to all parts. Together with the islands of 
the Japanese Empire, since the acquirement of Formosa, 


‘the Philippines are the pickets of the Pacific, standing 


guard at the entrances to trade with the millions of 
China and Korea, French Indo-China, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Islands of Indonesia to the south. 
Australasia may even be regarded as in the line of trade. 
The possession of the Philippines by a progressive com- 
mercial power, if the Nicaragua Canal project should be 
completed, would change the course of ocean navigation 
as it concerns a large percentage of the water-borne 
traffic of the world. The project is alluring. In the 
undeveloped resources of the Philippines the sanguine 
Radicals see a great opportunity for our genius. They 
recognise that in a decade we might make a change 
greater than has been wrought since Magalhae’s discovery 
until the present time. They see great development 
companies formed to cultivate tobacco and sugar by 
modern methods, others formed to test the richness of 
the unknown mineral deposits, and still others to develop 
transportation or to reap the treasures of the forest. 
They see, also, that with honest, intelligent, just, and 
humane government there might be astounding improve- 
ment in the character of the people.” 





UNNOTICED FACTS ABOUT THE SIBERIAN 
RAILWAY. 

RUSSOPHOBISTS who have got the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way on their nerves would do well to read the paper which 
Lieutenant-Colonel de la Poer Beresford contributes to 
the United Service Magazine for August. The writer 
avows “admiration and sympathy” for the Russian 
Government in this great political and commercial work, 
and looks forward with evident pleasure to the union 
within the next twenty-five years of the Trans-Caspian 
and Great Siberian Railways. In this friendly spirit he 
administers a needed douche of cold fact to the inflamed 
imagination of the alarmist. He says :— 

That this line, when completed, will fulfil a great strategical 
want is undeniable, but the civilian mind is perhaps somewhat 
inclined to run riot over the facilities for transport of troops which 
it will provide. To begin with, it will be for many years a 
single line only. With the well-laid lines of Germany and 
France at their disposition, the German authorities often found 
it more convenient in 1870-71 to move troops by road. Those 
who are acquainted with the permanent way of Russian railw.ys 
in Europe, where the rails repose, not on chairs, but are fixed at 
intervals with big nails and plates to sleepers not too securely 
laid, may be pardoned for looking with just a little want of con- 
fidence on that of the embryo Siberian line. . . . In Russia, 
and other countries also, the care bestowed upon, and above «ll 
the money expended in the first construction of railways, is not 
such as to provide a permanent way capable of bearing heavy 
and continuous traffic. It is not possible to move large masses 
of troops (especially in a country possessed of but small resources), 
with their horses, waggons, and impedimenta of all descriptions, 
without running either very heavy or very numerous trains. 

When it becomes a question of moving men 7000 miles, oi 
entraining their waggons, guns, horses, baggage, and food, and 
transporting all these things, as well as the men, for these vast 
distances, the problem is not easy of solution. Of course, with 
time, dépots with food, rest camps for use in summer, or even in 
winter, will be provided ; but nothing of the sort has been esti- 
mated for in the first construction of the railway, and the money 
for the construction of the same does not, at present at all events, 
seem to be forthcoming. When people talk so glibly of Russia 
reinforcing her troops in the far East by thousands by means of 
her new railway, they should consider all these things. 

Over a distance of seven thousand miles passenger trains 
could not soon be run at more than twenty miles an hour. 
Even granting that the passenger trains would do the 
distance in fourteen days from St. Petersburg to Port 
Arthur, luggage trains would take forty-two days. “ By 
the date the Trans-Siberian Railway is an accomplished 
fact, steamers will run from London to Nagasaki in less 
than fifty-two days.” The cost of transporting merchan- 
dise over such a length of rail “must always be prohibi- 
tive.” Our sea traffic to the East is thus not endangered. 
The same consideration removes the dread of Siberian 
competition from the American wheat-grower. In the 
newly opened up lands, the Chinese cultivator is likely to 
oust the Russian emigrant. “There are too many 
Saints’ Days in the Russian calendar, and the liking for 


vodka is too pronounced.” The colonisation of the Amur . 


Valley scarcely seems to be a success :-— 

In the commencement of 1895, there were, it seems, 390 indi- 
vidual landowners in the Amur region, holding 38,455 dessya- 
tines.. Now there are only 70 proprietors, who hold 7,678 
dessyatin:s. These figures speak as themselves. 

—rrrrer ore" 

THE Strand sails with lighter keel again this month. 
Apart from the oddities, curiosities, monstrosities, and 
the like, which abound in its pages, there are few 
serious papers. Among these may be mentioned A. P. 
Crouch’s account of submarine cable-laying and Emma 
Brewer’s sketch of M. Court’s perfume factory at Grasse. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN PRAISE OF SIBERIA. 
By AN AMERICAN VISITOR. 
’ Mr. STEPHEN BONSAL contributes to Harpers Maga- 
zine for August, a copiously illustrated paper on “ The 
Convict System in Siberia.” Considering the mischief 
which was done by Mr. George Kennan’s elaborate 
invective against the Russian system of dealing with 
prisoners in Siberia, Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s essay may be 
regarded as a valuable set off. 
SAGHALIEN AS THE FUTURE CONVICT COLONY. 

Mr. Bonsal says that the present system in Siberia is 
doomed. Doomed not because of its abuses, but because 
Siberia, like Australia fifty years ago, feels that it can no 
longer tolerate the importation of a criminal population. 
The people of Siberia are practically unanimous in favour 
of diverting the criminal export to the island of Saghalien. 
It is proposed that all persons who have been tried and 
convicted of felony or other criminal offences in Russia 
should first be confined to Saghalien for three years of 
probation, and then if they behaved well should be 
allowed as a privilege to enter Siberia. 

THE HUMANE EXAMPLE OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. Bonsal says that, basing his views entirely upqn what 
he has seen in the country and upon information gathered 
from altogether trustworthy sources, he has come to the 
conclusion that every country will do well to study carefully 
the new Russian system, and he ends his paper by declaring 
that we may yet profit by following her enlightened and 
humane example. This conclusion he has come to 
owing to the high opinion he has formed, after much close 
personal contact, of the intelligence and humanity of the 
Russian police and officials of the penal service. 

SOME POPULAR DELUSIONS. 

Mr. Bonsal begins his paper by disposing summarily of 
some of the most persistent accusations brought against 
the Russian convict system. For instance, the gold mines of 
Kara are all surface mines, and as for the quicksilver mines 
which have figured so prominently in the Russophobist 
fiction, Mr. Bonsal asserts that there are no quicksilver 
mines in Siberia at all. So far from transportation to 
Siberia being a punishment of unspeakable severity, he is 
quite certain that to at least fifty per cent. of the convicts 
it means giving to them a fair opportunity and encouraging 
circumstances to begin life anew. So excellent are the 
results attained by this system, as he found them illus- 
trated by the lives of men with whom he came into personal 
contact, that he was driven to the conclusion that a system 
which produced so encouraging and altogether satisfactory 
results was more worthy of unstinted praise than of whole- 
sale condemnation. 

WHO ARE THE EXILES? 

Forty per cent. of the prisoners are men who have 
hot got on in Russia, either through idleness or vice, 
and who are sent out not so much as convicts as colonists 
on whom the police is expected to keep an eye. Of 
convicts, the first class consists of those who have 
forfeited all civil rights, and who can never return to 
Russia: the second class—those who have not been 
deprived of civil rights—have nothing to complain of, 
except to share the lot of a colonist in a new land. 

HOW THEY ARE TRFATED. 

If they behave well they are almost immediately paroled, 
and become free colonists, subject to the stipulation that 
they must not return to Russia until the term of the sentence 
has expired. Wives are also allowed to accompany their 
husbands to Siberia, and very frequently do so. Hus- 
bands have the same privilege to accompany their wives, 
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but never do so. Not more than one-fourth of the time- 
expired convicts return to Russia. Mr. Bonsal says :— 

The fact is that they have found life in Siberia pleaganter, 
the road to ease, a competency, and even to wealth, less rugged, 
less crowded with competitors ; so they become colonists, and 
of their own free will and choice remain in Siberia, throwing 
their fortunes in with the destiny of the new land; and I, 
knowing something of the conditions of life which obtain in 
Russia, think they do well. 

As for political prisoners, they neither work in the 
mines nor perform manual labour elsewhere. If they 
do work, it is a privilege accorded them in order that 
they may earn a little money to procure the extra 
luxuries that they need. Writing on his experiences of 
travel in Siberia, Mr. Bonsal says he never met a people, 
official or unofficial, with so little curiosity about the pur- 
suits of their fellow-travellers as he found in Siberia. 

THE COMFORTS OF PRISON LIFE. 

In a visit which he paid to Nikolskoye, about 
seventy miles inland from Vladivostock, he found the 
prison a much more comfortable place to stay in than 
the hotel. The-prison tempted him by its superior 
comfort, its better food, and its greater cleanliness. He 
used to go to the prison every morning to get his 
tub, and was always allowed to walk about the place 
and visit all the prisoners when he pleased. In 
the hospital he found that the patients had better 
food and apparently excellent attendance, and were 
as well cared for and as comfortable as any men could 
be under similar circumstances. The prisoners were 
divided into companies of ten, each of which elected 
their sfarosta, and if any one of the ten misbehaved, 
the starosta was punished. There is no dark cell 
in the prison and the punishment of solitary confinement 
was abolished many years ago. On the whole when he 
left Nikolskoye he brought away the conviction that the 
prisoners were treated with humanity and were as com- 
fortable as they could be under the circumstances. 


THE BROTHERLINESS OF THE RUSSIAN SYSTEM. 

He watched the landing of 1,100 convicts who arrived 
from Russia on board the ship Voronzof He was much 
impressed with the brotherliness with which they were 
treated. Although there were 1,100 men on board they 
were allowed to move about pretty much as they pleased. 
The sailors, who were not armed, were on the best of 
terms with the men, and the soldiers, of whom there were 
only twenty on board, usually went about unarmed. 
When they arrived they had the aspect of prisoners who 
were about to be released rather than that of men who 
were entering upon a term of penal servitude. Mr. 
Bonsal says :— 

These hopes and the happy anticipations which they evidently 
entertained were, in my opinion, well founded ; for many the 
life that was beginning, though certain to be attended with not 
a few hardships and many discomforts, and for some perhaps 
with considerable suffering, was certainly not the life of deaden- 
ing hopeless routine of penal servitude under the cellular system 
now almost universal—that system which eats out men’s hearts 
and breaks down their spirit, and ruins them mentally and 
physically and in every way. Here in Siberia the ou'look for 
the convict is very different. Each and every one of these m2n 
who looked so eagerly towards the shore, however degraded the 
category of criminals to which he belongs may be, or what his 
previous career of servitude to the brutal instincts may have been, 
was here assured of a chance not only to begin a new life, but 
even to retrieve his fortunes. 

—of which let our prison reformers, together with Dr. 
Spence Watson and other well-meaning persons who are 
exercised on the subject of Russian cruelties, take due note. 
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THE RUSSIAN BOGEY. 
By Mr. ARNOLD WHITE. 

Mr. ARNOLD WHITE is one of the few persons who 
contribute to English periodicals who have a personal 
acquaintance with Russia and the Russians. Mr. White, 
as the representative of Baron Hirsch, and more recently 
as the representative of still more influential Jews, has 
had an opportunity of studying Russia from within. 
He has been treated with the greatest kindness and 
Every facility has 
been afforded him of studying the great domestic question 
which troubles the Russian Government—namely, the 
continuous and rapid increase of the Jewish popula- 
tion. He has therefore much more right to speak con- 
cerning Russia than nine-tenths of those who indulge their 
imagination upon the subject in the English press. In 
the National Review for August Mr. Arnold White 
speaks his mind concerning what he calls “ The Russian 
Bogey.” Mr. White thinks that Russia stands to-day 
where England stood two hundred or a hundred years 
ago. There is a good deal of corruption in the lower 
rank of officials, but Russian ministers, he thinks, are 
quite as honest as those of the French Republic. Drunk- 
enness is very frequent, but not more so than in England 
at the beginning of the century. Mr. White says he 
himself heard a young Guardsman apologise to a lady at 
an Embassy reception, in the hearing of several guests, 
for not keeping an appointment, alleging as a reason the 
fact that he was drunk and could not come. He de- 
scribes at considerable length the danger which threatens 
Russia from the exceeding multiplication of the Jewish 
population, the low death rate among Jewish infants, and 
the exceptional intelligence of the Jews generally. The 
problem, he remarks, Russian ministers declare to be 
insoluble, but insoluble questions are apt to solve them- 
selves with but little regard to the convenience of 
ministers. 

AN ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


The economic condition of Russia, he thinks, is very 
He says :— 

The denudation of forest in the Volga Valley and, in fact, 
throughout the whole of the centre and South, has had for its 
effect the diminution of the rainfall and the impoverishment of 
the soil. Scarcity is almost continuous even in the black soil 
districts ; famine is always on the horizon, and every few years 
the spectre of want enters the doorway of millions of Russian 
homes. Much of the soil in European Russia, vast as it is, is 
rapidly becoming exhausted. 

The ignorance of the peasant is great, but it is slowly dis- 
appearing. Mr. White ridicules the idea that in the long 
run a people as ignorant as horses will succeed in holding 
down the educated races of the earth by a combination 
of brute strength and imported brains. Despite the 
nonsense that is talked in officers’ messes—for military 
men in Russia are no wiser than their comrades in this 
country—there is no reason to believe that the Russian 
Government, either the Tsar or his advisers, contemplate 
any scheme so wild as that which is attributed to them 
by the Russophobists, 


THE TRUE RUSSIAN INTEREST. 


Mr. White says that the true interests of Russia 
palpably lie in the direction of peace and not of war. 
“So far as my observation, reading, and conversation 
enable me to judge there is no nation in Europe with a 
more vital interest in the preservation of peace during 
What 
reason is there to believe that the Russians are not 
quite as acute to perceive this as Mr. White himself? 


THE REVIEW 
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Mr. White thus sums up the conclusions he has arrived at 
in studying the Russian problem :— 

The future of Russia, so long as she keeps the peace and 
limits her disputes with other nations to the field of diplomacy, 
may possibly be prosperous and bright ; but if her unwieldy 
Empire should be plunged into the hazard of war, the ignorance 
and superstition of her people, the corruption and inebriety of her 
Administrators, the absence of a master-mind in the Tsar, or of an 
educated middle class, the alienation of the Jews, and her slipshod 
unreadiness for vast combinations at a distance, are more likely 
to result in a humiliating and perhaps ridiculous collapse than in 
the establishment of universal dominion over the civilised world, 

or a ed 
THE BOAT THAT GOES FORTY MILES AN HOUR, 

THE most striking paper in Pearson’s for August is that 
by Cleveland Moffett on ‘‘ The Fastest Vessel Afloat.” This 
is the Zurbinza, designed by Mr. Parsons, younger son of 
the late Lord Rosse, of telescope fame, and capable of 
going 35 knots, or over 40 miles an hour. She is 100 feet 
by 9 feet, has 2100 horse-power, and can keep up her 
terrific speed for three hours, by which time her coal gives 
out. Her interior mechanism is thus described :— 

The Zurbinia is propelled by an engine different trom any 
that was ever before put in a boat. It has no fly-wheel, no 
cylinders, no backwards and forwards movement of rods and 
pistons, no intricate valves ; it is a hundred times simpler than 
the ordinary steam-engine, and as easy to understand as a wind- 
mill. Indeed, it is quite like a windmill in this, that the steam, 
being driven against the fans of specially made wheels on the 
three propeller shafts, makes these turn very rapidly, and, of 
ccurse, the screws turn with the shafts, 

“The plain result of it all is,” says Mr. Barnard, “that we 
have a motor here capable of turning faster and faster, with 
practically no limit so long as we increase the steam pressure. 
The screws of the Zurdinia make about 2500 revolutions a 
minute, without any vibration, whereas the best marine engine 
in the world, with reciprocating motion, would tear itself to 
pieces doing one-fourth as many. We could run our turbo- 
motors up to 5000 or 10,000 revolutions a minute, if there was 
any advantage in so doing, and still there would be no vibra- 
tions, since the force of the steam is exerted always in the same 
direction. , . . We can reverse her instantly, as far as the 
engines are concerned ; it would be merely a question of bending 
the propeller blades. The Zrdinia has three propeller shafts, 
and each one carries three screws, one behind the other, so that 
she is driven by nine screws in all. Each screw is about eighteen 
inches in diameter. 

The vista of accelerated sea-service thus opened up is 
tremendous. 

On the Atlantic the inevitable absence of coaling 
stations makes the highest rate impossible within feasible 
bunker-limits, but, says the inventor :— 

I believe that a liner of 15,000 tons can be built with engines 
like the Zurbinia’s, capable of running between Roches Point 
and Sandy Hook in three days. She will burn nearly three 
times as much coal per day as the present models, say 1,500 tons, 
she will save weight and space in boiler and engine-room which 
will enable her to carry about the same number of passengers 
and the same cargo as a 15,000 ton steamer carries to-day. 

But on the Mediterranean there are no such checks. 
Mr. Parsons goes on to say :— 

We can build now a fleet of passenger steamers to ply 
between Marseilles, the Italian ports, Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, stopping to coal every day or two, that will have a 
speed of forty knots, that is forty-six miles an hour. These 
steamers would be about 500 feet or 600 feet long, would have 
a displacement of 12,000 tons, and would burn about 2000 tons 
of coala day. We could even run their speed up to fifty knots, 
that is about fifty-eight miles an hour, if passengers enough 
could be found to pay for the 3000 tons of coal that would be 
burned a day, and if the practical difficulties of handling that 
amount of coal could be disposed of. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘ OUR FUTURE IN CHINA. 
To RULE THE YANG-TSE VALLEY. 

AN anonymous writer in the Contemporary Review for 
August, writing on “Our Future Empire in the Far 
East,” proclaims with joy the certainty of the establish- 
ment of British supremacy over Middle China. He 
says :— 

The cardinal fact of the whole situation in the Far East at 

resent is that, if we are to carry out the programme which we 

ve laid down, and not draw back with shame and confusion of 
face and with results disastrous to the fortunes of the Empire, 
we stand committed to a future empire in China comprising a 
yery large fraction of China proper. Briefly, the net outcome 
and only logical issue of the existing situation will be that our 
understanding with China, unless we are prepared to see it 
reduced to a complete nullity, will sooner or later develop into 
a recognised protectorate, and another large and most important 
fraction of the world will be painted red on the map, and 
practically added to the British Empire, whether we like the 
prospect or no. Th? great Yang-ts Valley will follow much 
the same course as Egypt. We shall go into it reluctantly to 
keep other Powers out, and once there, we shall stay there. 

Now the huge Yang-tse-Kiang, which determines our pro- 
tectorate, dominates the whole of it, and with its various lakes 
and tributaries constitutes an unrivalled system of* waterways. 
The river is navigable to large and well found steamers for a 
good 600 miles from its mouth, and we shall be able to send 
light draught steam launches, steel-plated and armed with 
machine guns, to further vast distances from the sea, This, and 
the railways and roads which we shall presently open up, will 
bring the whole country within easy reach. Thereby we can 
hold it with a comparatively small force of trained native troops 
under British officers, located in good central positions. Briefly, 
from the naval and military side, the country is eminently 
favourable to our occupation, at a minimum of cost and trouble. 

He maintains that the situation in China is favourable 
and reassuring for such an undertaking. The downfall 
of the present dynasty need not involve any great change 
in the provinces. There is no spirit of nationality or 

atriotism among the Chinese, and if to-morrow we were 
by proclamation to annex all the provinces in the river 
valley to the British Empire and to offer to confirm the 
existing viceroys and their subordinates in their positions, 
most of them would forthwith accept their positions from 
the British Crown, and simply transfer their allegiance 
from Pekin to London. Should any display of force 
be necessary, a brigade of infantry and a couple of 
batteries of artillery supplied with blank cartridges 
would suffice. The system of appointment by public 
competitive examination would supply us with an 
instrument ready to hand for modifying the ideas of the 
yellow men. The British resident would only need to 
recommend that a manual of instruction in law and justice 
should be included in the programme of the public 
examinations in order to readjust Chinese ideas on 
those subjects to those which prevail in the Western 
world. The Yang-tse-Kiang Valley would abundantly 
pay for its own administration without costing the British 
taxpayer a penny ; and so forth, and so forth. It is not 
very consoling, however, to remember that after we have 
realised this writer’s ambitious programme, and founded 
another India in the heart of China, we shall only thereby 
have hastened our own doom. He says :— 

But China will assuredly have her revenge. The greedy 
sharks will presently find that an avenging Nemesis of retribu- 
tion has been following hard after them. The tables will be 
turned. It will hardly be a military or naval revanche. It will 
take the form of an industrial and economic revolution, fraught 
with disaster to the sharks, and especially to the last joined and 
more or less unwilling recruit among them—namely, Britain. 
Briefly, in opening up a silver-using country where wages are 
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extraordinarily low and raw material abundant and cheap, 
while also sticking fast to gold monometallism, we are infallibly 
preparing for ourselves in the future a condition of things in 
which our manufactures of all kinds will be driven out of the 
world’s markets everywhere by Eastern competition. Our mills 
and factories will by-and-by be closed, and the operatives forced 
to emigrate by tens of thousands. 


In the Nineteenth Century for August, Professor 
Robert K. Douglas, writing upon “A Gordon Myth,” 
expresses a strong conviction that the popular belief as to 
the potential fighting capacity of the Chinese is a delu- 
sion. He rapidly surveys the result of Gordon’s cam- 
paign against the T’aip’ings, and points out on the evidence 
of Gordon himself, the worthless nature of the Chinese as 
fighting men. Even after he had them in hand fora long 
time, and had captured Soochow, the quality of the troops 
showed no improvement :— 

One would naturally have expected that they would have 
achieved easier and more complete victories as their own valour 
became encouraged by success, and as the rebels became 
disheartened by failure. As it was, however, it was exactly the 
reverse, and of the five engagements fought after the surrender 
of Soochow, only one resulted in victory. The rebels, it must 
be remembered, were in every respect inferior to the disciplined 
force, with the exception of numbers. The Ever Victorious 
Army was infinitely better armed, drilled, and led than were 
the T’aip’ings, and it had at the same time the command of 
steamers as well as moral support, often verging on actual help, 
from the British and French. That the result of the campaign 
was generally successful cannot be denied; but this result was 
obtained, not by the bravery of the troops, which was lamentably 
deficient, but by the eminent military skill of Gordon, the 
environment of support which they received from the outside, 
and the utter want of organisation in the ranks of the T’aip’ings. 
Chinese soldiers, however led, are incapable of facing a deter- 
mined foe, and the employment of foreigners is not likely to 
create in them that courage which is so markedly wanting in 
their timid natures. 

On the other hand, it is well to remember that men 
like Lord Wolseley and others who have seen the Chinese 
march on to death in thousands without wincing are of a 
very different opinion. 





THE chief thing in the Zady’s Realm for August is 
Sarah Grand’s panegyric of the New Woman. There is 
a description of society in Homburg, and a paper on 
the Austrian Kaiser. Douglas Sladen gives another 
glimpse at Nelson’s illicit love, The pictorial work is 
characteristically good. 

THE Annals of the American Academy for July is 
full of excellent matter. Mr. A. L. Lowell’s essay on 
“ Oscillations in Politics” is noticed elsewhere, as is also 
Dr. Lindsay’s report of the annual meeting of- the 
Academy. Mr. H. Wines contributes a valuable 
paper on sociology and philanthropy, which he dis- 
tinguishes as pure and applied science. He finds in 
each the corrective needed by the other, and would fain 
see more sociology in the philanthropists and more 
philanthropy in the sociologists. Mr. T. K. Urdahl 
supplies an interesting historical study on the old 
colonial fee-system. The ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment in the American colonies were defrayed not by 
taxation—that was resorted to only for exceptional outlay 
—but by fees of office collected by each official for his 
services. These fees were arbitrarily imposed and 
increased by the British Governors and their officials ; 
and the oppression thus occasioned trained the colonists 
in the attitude of resistance and in the principles of 
independence. The taxes finally imposed found a people 
prepared for successful revolt. 
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WHAT IS THE TROUBLE IN SIERRA LEONE? 
THE ANSWER OF THE ABORIGINES SOCIETY. 


Mr. Fox-BourNE contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for August an interesting sketch of the recent 
history of Sierra Leone from the point of view of the 
Aborigines Protection Society. It is a sorry story which 
he tells, and it would have carried more weight if it had 
been written by anybody else, for Mr. Fox-Bourne has 
a habit of seeing all the bad and none of the good 
sides of the action of the British authorities abroad. 
His story does not by any means seem improbable, for 
we have nothing more than the details which we might 
expect to be filled in whenever an attempt is made to 
force European civilisation upon native populations with 
no better instrument than a native police, the members of 
wich are little better than pure savages themselves. 

THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY. 


Mr. Fox-Bourne says :— 

The history of Sierra Leone through the past century is a 
mixed record of failures and successes, of prosperity and disaster, 
notably reflecting in its variations the character and capacity of 
each administrator for the time being. Unfortunately there has 
oftener been lack than excess of skill and wisdom in the action 
of its thirty-three administrators since 1787. In the interval 
the area of British rule, more or less effective, has expanded 
from a small settlement covering not much more than twenty 
square miles to a dominion at least fifteen hundred times as 
large. 

r THE AUTHOR OF OUR TROUBLE. 

_It was not until after Sir Samuel Rowe left the West 
Coast that the troubles began to be serious. Mr. Fox- 
Bourne says :— 


Sir James Hay must be held largely responsible for the 
troubles that have been growing through the past ten years or 
more, and for the policy which Sir Francis Freeling, his successor 
in 1892, was not allowed to materially alter, and which has 
since been much further developed by Sir Frederick Cardew. 
It has been a policy of meddling and muddling, unsatisfactory 
and prejudicial even to the Freetown traders and to the English 
merchants whose interests it professed to serve, and leading, 
after many minor disturbances and much reckless slaughter, to 
the very serious and widespread risings that have now brought 
Sierra Leone to the verge of ruin. Sir James Hay’s plan was, 
so far as appeared convenient, to send back to their former 
haunts, as drilled and accredited agents of the Crown, men who 
had but lately been the subjects, often the slaves, of the chiefs 
it was proposed to intimidate. 

Allegations were made against the men and their officers that 
they.compelled the aborigines, with kicks and. blows, to carry 
their loads without wages ; that they levied blackmail upon them, 
imprisoned and fined them without any cause, that they entered 
their houses, plundered them, abducted their daughters, and 
ravished their wives ; that the chiefs were insulted, belittled, 
and disgraced in the presence of their subjects ; and that each 
inspector became a governor as soon as he left Freetown, each 
sergeant a general, each corporal a colonel, and each private 
a brigand, a freebooter, and a tyrant. That language may be 
exaggerated, but it gives utterance to very real and sericus 
grievances, consequent on the establishment of the Frontier 
Police Force, and the other pernicious and oppressive measures 
by which'rash efforts to strengthen British authority in Sierra 
Leone have done much to wreck it. 


THE HUT TAX. 
The evil which men do lives after them, and Sir James 
Hay’s policy was continued and extended until he dis- 


appeared from West Africa. Governor Cardew issued 
the protectorate ordinance to promote peace, order, and 
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good government, but which actually produced revolt and 
massacre :— 

The hut tax was only one of the causes of these disturbances ; 
but it brought toa climax difficulties that had long been growing 
under despotic methods, often worse in practice than in theory, 
but ill-advised in both respects, of forcing ‘‘the blessings of 
civilisation” upon people too ignorant and prejudiced to be 
grateful for even so nih as was well meant in them. 


THE REBELLION AND ITS SEQUEL. 


In the Karina district the natives protested that they 
were perfectly loyal to the Crown, but as a matter of fact 
that they had not the money to pay the hut tax; and it 
is ill taking the breeks off a Highlandman. Nevertheless, 
the attempt was made, with the result which was stated 
by Mr. Fox-Bourne :— 


Already, indeed, the ‘‘ rebellion” appears to be practically 
crushed, and with it all the civilisation and all the commerce 
that had been planted in the Karina district. Hundreds of 
natives have been shot down, many more hundreds have died of 
starvation. Nearly all the huts that it was proposed to tax have 
been destroyed, either by the owners themselves, or by the 
policemen and soldiers. Such trade as had here grown up has 
been wrecked, and there is small prospect of its ever being 
revived, unless an altogether different policy from that insisted 
on by Sir Frederick Cardew, in spite of the appeals and protests 
of Liverpool and Manchester merchants, as well as of Sierra 
Leone traders, is pursued. 


In the other district of Bandajumo the gunboats were 
able to pacify the district ;— 


The hut tax, though less fiercely resented at first than in the 
Karina district, was evidently one of the causes, and perhaps 
the foremost of the causes; but the terrorism of the Frontier 
Police in other ways had been a long-standing grievance, and 
the report of the measures taken to establish an effective tyranny 
in the north may have prompied the southern malcontents to 
take vindictive action while yet they had only a few score of 
policemen to deal with, and when a few hundred unarmed aliens 
were mere or less at their mercy. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


The moral of the whole matter is that the policy of 
Sir James Hay and Governor Cardew should be reversed, 
and that the aborigines should be governed honestly and 
with due regard to their own interests. Hitherto they have 
been too much left to the tender mercies of those who 
regarded them as material for exploitation. Mr. Fox- 
Bourne says :— 

But only a few of the Sierra Leoneans—that is, of the favoured 
and fortunate dwellers in Freetown and their kinsmen elsewhere 
—and only some of the British officials sent out to manage the 
settlement have understood that even savages have rights, and 
that, if they are to be cured of their savagery, whether for their 
own good or for the advantage of those who wish to trade with 
and rule over them, they must be fairly dealt with. 


eres" 
Cassell’s Magazine. 


Cassell’s has superseded “ The Gatherer ” by an article 
entitled “ Something New,” and is by no means improved 
thereby. The old was distinctly better. Apart from the 
miscellaneous fiction the only articles to be noticed are 
Miss Warren’s description of Dublin Castle and the 
Viceregal Lodge, and Mr. Dolman’s account of ‘‘ Ministers 
in Their Dens,” which is illustrated with views of the 
official rooms of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord George Hamilton, Sir John Gorst, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, and Mr. Ritchie. Mr. W. L. Alden con- 


tributes a paper describing his experiences in an American 
canoe upon a Venetian lagoon. 


PURSE Sa Hee Se Ne 
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PROBLEMS AT THE CAPE. 
THE ISSUES BEFORE THE ELECTORS. 


Mr. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH contributes to the West- 
minster Review an article on “The Present Political 
Situation in Cape Colony,” in which he gives some 
account of the problems which the impending elections 
for the Legislative Assembly are expected to solve. The 
coming elections are the first that have been held since 
the Jameson Raid, and will be the first effective means of 
testing to what extent the racial and party prejudices it 
awakened will influence the government of the colony. 
Mr. Balmforth points out that the shifting of parties has 
by no means the same result in Cape Colony as in 
England. The Government of the Cape is not a party 
Government. Even though defeated on some important 
question it may still continue in office, simply accepting 
and obeying the dictates of the House on that particular 
question, and it may even continue the administration of 
the country without a confessed majority of adherents. 
The index of the present situation lies in the fact that 
not one of the groups in Parliament is strong enough to 
form a Government, so that the leader of the next 
administration will have to choose between an alliance 
with the Bond or with the small Progressive group. Mr. 
Balmforth goes on to consider the leading issues in Cape 
politics. Of the native question he says :— 

As to the native question, which includes in itself the labour 
question also, complicated by differences of race and colour, [ 
must say at once that, generally speaking, the treatment of the 
native by the British colonist is as fair as, perhaps fairer, on the 
whole, than his treatment by the people of other nationalities. 
Unfortunately, however, of late years, British colonial sentiment 
on the native question seems to have undergone a marked dete- 
rioration. Owing, probably, to the increase of speculation, gold- 
mining, diamond-mining, and the extension and strengthening of 
the purely commercial spirit, the native has come to be regarded, 
not as ‘‘an end in himself,” as Kant would say, but, primarily, 
as a means for the production of wealth or profit for others. 

He says that the treatment of the Langberg prisoners 
illustrates this view :— 

The whole story of the Langberg campaign and its sequel 
bears out my contention that the public moral sentiment of the 
South*African colonies has been, or is being, degraded to the 
view that the natives exist like so many cattle, for the sole, or 
at any rate the primary, purpose of furnishing profit to the white 
man. Against that view it is the duty of every Progressive to 
protest, not from the philanthropic and theological standpoint 
of Exeter Hall, but from the simple dictates of common 
morality. 

The Bond, says Mr. Balmforth, having in mind its 
farmer constituents, is silent on the native question, while 
the Rhodes party, he thinks, is swayed by its commercial 
side. The only one who has spoken out on the subject is 
Mr. Rose-Innes. Mr. Balmforth says that the colour 
prejudice in South Africa is so strong that if Prince 
Ranjitsinhji came to South Africa, he would not be 
allowed, according to the rules of the Cape cricket clubs, 
to play in a first-class match. 

Mr. Balmforth is by no means an unqualified admirer 
of Mr. Rhodes. He says Mr. Rhodes is progressive in 
one direction only, the direction of Imperial expansion, 
and even in this his past career has been mainly actuated 
by the doubtful maxim that the end justifies the means. 
On the question of domestic reforms he thinks Mr. Rhodes 
IS an opportunist pure and simple. He says :— 

It is a great mistake, however, to suppose that Mr. Rhodes is 
merely a self-seeking capitalist. That isa very short-sighted 
notion indeed. Referring, in one of his speeches a little while 
ago, to the tragic death of Mr. Woolf Joel at Johannesburg, he 

said : “‘ Why do all these human beings go on heaping up capital, 
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capital, capital, and never think of a public development, and 
one day they are taken suddenly, and what beccmes of all this 
wealth ? It disappears. But how much better it would have 
been if they had had the good fortune of having instilled into 
them some public effort, some public development, or a study of 
the labour or some other question of the day! You can only be 
thankful when a spirit is influenced by ideas. And where they 
come from you do not know. If I talked to you fairly I could 
not tell where the ideas ccme from, and if I tried to reject them 
I could not.” 


_— # -e—— 


‘Younger Singers” in the United States. 


“RECENT American Verse” is the title of a pleasant 
study, by Mr. Wm. Archer, in the August Pall Mall 
Magazine. The writer selects for review the poets whose 
names follow: Miss Alice Brown, Mr. Bliss Carman, 
Mr. Madison Cawein, Miss Caroline and Miss Alice Duer, 
Mr. Richard Hovey, Mr. Henry Johnson, Mr. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and Mr. John B. Tabb. He introduces 
them with this kindly generalisation :— 

Of over-emphasis, flamboyancy, spread-eagleism, they are 
entirely innocent. The ‘‘barbaric yawp” of Whitman is 
nowhere to be heard ; and still less do they imitate the exquisite 
artifice of Poe, the facile melody of Longfellow, or the imagina- 
tive wit of Lowell. If there is any of the older American poets 
who seems here and there to have influenced one or other of 
them, it is Emerson. But their spirit is so eclectic, their 
art so obviously the product of a wide culture, that it 
is very hard to assign to them, or to any one of them, 
a definite ‘poetic ancestry. If one must generalise, it might 
perhaps be said that they derive from Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Browning, rather than from Keats and Tennyson ; but even this 
very vague statement is subject to qualification. They are all 
pure lyrists, or at most balladists ; not one of them shows the 
slightest bent towards epic or dram. Moreover, they are all 
eminently staid and respectable. There is not a trace of 
Byronism or early Swinburnism to be found among them. The 
poetry of Revolt, spiritual, political or sensual, is unrepresented 
in this little company. One or two of them are formally and 
definitely Christian, several of them are pantheistic, all are 
mildly Matthew-Arnoldish and contemplative, rather than 
passionate, indignant, or in any way rebellious. Trivial 
exceptions apart, their technique is good, but always in a 
subdued and unobtrusive fashion. They do not attempt great 
verbal or metrical feats, but content themselves with writing 
gracefully in simple and ordinary lyric measures. Their work 
is almost always distinguished. We scarcely ever come across a 
vulgarism of diction or rhyme, and very rarely a lapse into 
commonness or prosaism of thought and utterance. 





*“‘Unclaimed Money.” 

Mr. PFRCIVAL B. WALMSLEY, of 90, Disraeli Road, 
Putney, S.W., has hit upon the ingenious idea of com- 
piling from the daily papers the advertisements which 
periodically proclaim that unclaimed money is waiting 
for its rightful owner, whose name is better known than 
his address. He has published this list in a twenty-paged 
sixpenny pamphlet. He does not publish the newspaper 
in which the advertisements appear, but he announces 
that he will furnish the addresses of advertisers on receipt 
of half-a-crown, and the date of the newspaper for a 
shilling. There is probably room for a periodical publi- 
cation on Mr. Walmsley’s lines, and if only the great 
multitude of those who think that they are wrongfully 
kept out of their money could be induced to subscribe, he 
would have a large circulation ready made. The benefit 


of such a publication, however, depends entirely upon the 
facility with which it can be put into circulation ; there- 
fore, although I do not usually notice pamphlets, I 
mention this as it may possibly be beneficial to some of 
our readers. 
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THE LAW OF SWING-SWANG. 
THE PENDULUM IN POLITICS. 


To the Annals of the American Academy for July Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell contributes a scientific study of 
“Oscillations in Politics.” He examines the growing 
impression that political preponderance shifts with each 
general election from the one party to the other, and finds 
that on the whole it holds true in normal times. The 
essential conditions are “a wide franchise coupled with a 
division into two sharply defined parties.” 

U.S. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 

He first: investigates the presidential elections since 
1840, and reports :— 

Such anoscillation has been a constant phenomenon in presi- 

ial ions. ever. since political parties became firmly 
established with ‘their modern organisation, except during the 
twenty-four years when the civil war and the conditions that 
immediately. preceded and followed it produced an abnormal 
state of affairs. 
ELECTIONS. TO U.S. CONGRESS. 

If, now, we look at the congressional line, we find that at the 
election: next following the choice of a President there has 
almost invariably been a reaction against the party in power, 
and that in normal ‘times this has usually, though by no means 
always, lost a part of its force two years later. A close observa- 
tion shows that when the President and the majority in Congress 
have. belonged ‘to the same. political party, the reaction has 
usually been sharper than when they have belonged to different 
parties ; and that when it has been strong enough to throw the 
njajority in Congress into opposition to the President, a counter 
reaction has always set in at the next congressional election. 
These facts are significant, for they seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that the oscillations in politics are due to discontent with 
the party in power. 

ELECTIONS TO BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


He next reviews the general elections in this country. 
1868 marks the time when the United Kingdom became 
somewhat of a democracy. Mr. Lowell finds that :— 


This change has been followed by a series of rapid oscillations, 
a tendency that seems to have become even more accentuated 
since the Act of 1885 made a corresponding extension of the 
suffrage’ in the counties, and added over a million and a half 
more names to the voting lists. 

The regular oscillations may be observed beginning at the tim2 
of the Reform Bill of 1868. The first election after the passage 
of that measure gave a large majority to the Liberals; at the 
next the scale turned in favour of the Conservatives ; and at the 
third the Liberals were again victorious. The fourth election, 
in 1885, resulted in a tie, the forces that had supported 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, and those which had hitherto opposed it, 
being almost exactly equal. The Liberals carried, in fact, 331 
seats out of 660, a margin sd narrow as to make a stable 
administration impossible ; but by winning the support of the 
Irish Home’ Rulers, who had been in opposition during the last 
Parliament, Mr..Gladstone succeeded in obtaining a majorily in 
the House of Commons. The election of 1886, which followed 
the defeat of his Home Rule Bill, gave the control of Parlia- 
ment to the Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists, who have 
acted together ever since. But the majority again passed to the 
Liberals-in 1892, ‘and returned to the Conservatives in 1895. 
Thus it has happened ‘that since the extension of the suffrage in 
1868 a change of party has taken place at every election except 
that of 1885, in which from the point of view of political 
oscillations the parties were evenly balanced. 

IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Mr. Lowell glances next at other countries in which 


more or less democratic institutions prevail, but finds: 


them unsuitable for purposes of comparison :— 

- A survey of modern popular governments shows that the con- 
ditions under which rapid political oscillations can be expected 
to occur—a wide franchise coupled with a division into two 
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sharply defined parties—scarcely exist except in Great Britain and 

North America ; and that where in other countries those con- 

ditions are partially realised there is, on the whole, a tendency 

more or less pronounced toward an alternation in power. 
REASONS WHY. 

Having established the general fact, Mr. Lowell seeks 
to ascertain the causes. First, he puts the rule that no 
party supports a policy which is abidingly unpopular ; 
but both parties try to get as near as possible to the 
centre of gravity of public opinion. “ Parties in England 
and America have become instruments of government, 
rather than collections of men holding similar opinions.” 

After this principal condition, several minor ones are 
mentioned. “Every elected body represents its con- 
stituents very imperfectly ;” and the constituents or 
interests who have been represented least_ satisfactorily 

‘abstain from voting, or vote for the other party. Then 
the party in power is really governed by a fraction which 
forms a small minority, and discortent arises within the 
ruling party itself—a result aggravated where the “ spoils 
system” holds. Further, supporters of a given policy in 
the abstract may be alienated by details when the abstract 
becomes concrete. Another reason advanced is the 
disappointment of the extravagant hopes which the 
modern belief in the well-nigh universal efficiency of 
legislation engenders in members of both parties. To 
these grounds may be added the tendency towards 
reaction which newspaper and telegraph have made 
more rapid in its effects. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS. 

Mr. Lowell having arrived at the conclusion that “ in 
Great Britain and America, at least, the existence of two 
great parties is altogether probable, and if so, their 
frequent alternation in power may be expected to continue 
in times of ordinary tranquillity,” suggests certain practical 
changes. He presses on the United States the abolition 
of the spoils system and the adoption of the English 
system of permanent subordinate officials. He also 
commends “the English custom of regarding Acts of 
Parliament once passed as enduring portions of the 
statute book ” :— 

No one will deny that this country has suffered severely from 
the sudden reversals of our tariff policy during the last seven 
years. But in order that a change may be made in our legis- 
lative habits, it is necessary not only that each party should feel 
an obligation to leave the work of the other untouched, but also 
that it should enact no laws which its rival cannot respect. 

Mr. Lowell goes on to proffer much more questionable 
advice :— 

So much America might learn from England, but on the 
other hand, the likelihood of rapid political oscillations confirms 
the advantage of a constitution which removes questions of 
fundamental importance from the domain of ordinary legislation. 
Matters that ought to be beyond the reach of party politics had 
better be so hedged about that they can be dealt with only by 
something more authoritative than a party majority, or else time 
enough ought to be required for their consideration to permit a 
political oscillation to take place. In one form or the other 
this is effectually done by our constitutions in the case of a great 
many subjects. It has been said that a constitution limits the 
whim, not the will, of the people, and in view of the rapid 
alternations of party, the desire of a mere party majority cannot 
be said to express the lasting popular will. The tendency to 
political oscillations,in a democracy teaches, therefore, the ever 
growing value of constitutional limitations. 

rors IS 

Mr. HOLT SCHOOLING’s graphic presentation in a 
variety of charts and sketch of “a woman’s chance of 
life” is perhaps the principal feature in the Zuglish 
Illustrated for August. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


BLASTUS REDIVIVUS. 
“MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS FOREIGN MINISTER.” 


THE article entitled “Mr. Chamberlain as Foreign 
Minister” in the Fortnightly Review for August would 
seem to imply that Blastus is chafing uneasily in the com- 
parative obscurity of the Colonial Office. 

A RECENT RESIGNATION. 

The writer, who signs himself Delta, and seems to speak 
as one having authority, or one who is familiar with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s actions and aspirations, declares that he 
actually resigned not many weeks ago, and it was only 
when his formal resignation was in the Prime Minister’s 
hands that he was able to screw his chief up to the 
requisite degree of firmness in dealing with France on 
the West African question. Delta begins his article by 
quoting from a letter written by a well-known journalist, 
whose competence as a student of the drift of public 
opinion is incontestable, to the following effect :— 

‘Though the English people never seem to me quite to trust 
Chamberlain, they feel that he represenis the vigour and youth- 
fulness of the country and understands much better than 
Salisbury, Balfour and Co. how little we like the policy of 

ceful concessions.” This, of course, is only a very rough 
impression, but I believe it to be substantially accurate. 

FREE MARKETS FOR BRITISH GOODS. 


If this be so, Delta wonders what would happen if Mr. 
Chamberlain were placed at the Foreign Office. What 
policy would he adopt? He blinks judiciously at the two 
great blots in Mr. Chamberlain’s career—his tergiversa- 
tion, to use a very mild word, before the South Africa 
Committee, and the fatuous folly of his reference to the 
Long Spoon. He confines his attention to what he 
regards as the salient feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
That policy is just what I sketched in “ Blastus,” three 
years ago—namely, free markets for our manufactures :— 


Speaking at Birmingham early in the present year, he thus 
summed up the policy of the Government :—‘‘ Our policy is 
first to defend our own possessions and our own claims ; in the 
second place it is to open new markets wherever it is possible ; 
and in the third place it is to prevent the old markets from being 
closed against us and from being transformed into the exclusive 
monopoly of some single state.” 

It must be confessed that, so far as this policy has depended 
on Lord Salisbury, it has not been a conspicudus success, but 
where the Colonial Office has had a voice in it, as, for example, 
in the Transvaal and Niger questions, the strength of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s convictions has made itself felt. 


A STATESMAN OF THE NEW SCHOOL, 


These then are the guiding principles of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy. If they are not conspicuously original, they at 
any rate possess the merit of striking at the root of the serious 
problem by which the Empire is confronted, and they are 
certainly adequate for its solution. It is true that other 
statesmen have advocated the same principles, notably Lord 
Rosebery and even Lord Salisbury himself, but neither has 
so framed them.... Now it is important to observe that 
the question raised by this unresisted campaign against free 
markets is to the English people essentially democratic, and that 
for its solution the main requisites are, in the first place, a policy 
detached from the old diplomatic traditions and evolved very 
largely from the Radical programme of Social Reform, and, 
secondly, a statesman prepared to apply this policy with 
adequate persistence and courage. If the country is beginning 
to recognise these requisites in Mr. Chamberlain, it is, I believe, 
obeying a shrewd instinct. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s character the public have chiefly had 
experience in domestic crises, but the little they have seen of him 
in foreign politics has not belied the promise of his home career, 
That he is quite content to take the risks of his principles he 
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showel in the Vaal Drifts affair three years ago. If he obtaire | 
ihe minimum of his demands in the Niger business it was because 
he gave Lord Salisbury the choice between a firm stand against 
France and a vacancy at the Colonial Office. Indeed, his formal 
resignation is said to have been at one time, not many weeks 
ago, in the Premier’s hands. 

In diplomacy the next best thing to being a strong man is to 
have the reputation of one. This Mr. Chamberlain certainly 
enjoys. He is the only English statesman who is really feared 
abroad. 

A ROSEBERY-CHAMBERLAIN COMBINATION, 

Delta makes his moan that although Mr. Chamberlain 
ought to be at the Foreign Office, the chances of his 
succeeding Lord Salisbury do not seem very bright. He 
dismisses the idea of a Chamberlain-Rosebery combina- 
tion to lead the Liberal Party, for the good reason that 
neither of the two parties concerned could tolerate such 
an alliance fora moment. The Rosebery-Harcourt com- 
bination broke down absolutely in less than two years, 
but a Rosebery-Chamberlain leadership of the Liberal 
Party is simply inconceivable. Delta cannot, however, 
resist from hankering after some such method :— 

It is conceivable that Mr. Chamberlain’s chance might com: 
if—as seems likely—the popular dissatisfaction with Lord Salis- 
bury’s conduct of foreign affairs results, at the next General 
Election, in the disappearance of the Unionist majority on its 
essentially Conservative side. There would then be a Parlia- 
mentary deadlock, for the Liberals, with a narrow majority— 
and it could only be narrow—would be at the mercy of the 
Home Rulers, and they would find themselves equally unable to 
govern with or without them. The only way out of the crisis 
would then be another Coalition Ministry—an Imperial concen- 
tration of Moderate Liberals and Moderate Tories round tle 
Liberal Unionists, the whole captained by Lord Rosebery ant 
Mr. Chamberlain, and officered probably by Mr. Balfour an] 
Mr. Asquith. Such a Government would resemble Lord Pal- 
merston’s second Cabinet, in the respect that it would b> 
essentially national. That it would command the unbounded 
confidence of the Crown is no secret; that it would be popular 
with the bulk of the nation is a certainty. 

pel 7a 
INTERNATIONAL PIRACY. 

Mr. W. L. PENFIELD, writing in the Vorth American 
Review on “International Piracy in Time of War,” 
pleads very strongly in favour of preventing private 
property from seizure on the high seas. He says :— 

In its essence the confiscation of private property on the high 
seas is piracy—not less than privateering, for it also appeals to 
private greed and rapacity. And the eventual acceptance of the 
new principle seems to be assured ; it is growing in constant 
favour, for it is ‘‘ written in the conscience of humanity.” 

In the course of his survey on the practice of nations, 
Mr. Penfield brings into clear relief that the United 
States in seizing Spanish merchant ships at the outbreak 
of the present war violated the principle upon which it 
had strenuously insisted for the last hundred years :— 

The attitude of this government from its foundation, down to 
the outbreak of the present war, has been consistent in its 
advocacy of the exemption of private property, except con‘raband 
of war, from capture at sea. It adopted the principle in the 
Treaty of 1785, negotiated by Franklin, with Frederick the 
Great. In 1823, it proposed its adoption by the governments of 
England, France and Russia. In 1856, it refused to accede to 
the Declaration of Paris in favour of the abolition of privateering 
unless the principle was adopted, which failed owing to the 
opposition of Great Britain. In 1861, Mr. Seward favoured its 
acceptance ; and in 1870, Mr. Fish expressed to the Prussian 
government the hope that ‘‘the Government of the United 
States may soon be gratified by seeing it universally recognised, 
as another restraining and harmonising influence imposed by 
modern civilisation upon the art of war.” In 1871, it was 
adopted in our treaty with Italy. 
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THE IMPOTENCE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
By A PESSIMIST RADICAL. 


THE Contemporary Review for August, by. way of 
contributing t6é the gaiety of its Liberal readers, concludes 
its August number by a dialogue entitled “ Wanted—A’ 
Defeat,” by vA New’ Radical.” The dialogue, which is 
very clever, is;gupposed to have taken place between a 
Liberal Member of Parliament and a Permanent Official, 
who ina series of- incisive paragraphs sums up what 
seems to him to be the reasons for the impotence of the 
Liberal Party.’ The article preceding it is by J. Compton 
Rickett, M.P. It is entitled “ Liberalism and Empire,” 
and may be regarded as in some sense an antidote, 
although there is so much more sparkle in the New 
Radical’s dialogue than in Mr. Rickett’s exposition, that 
it is to be feared the dialogue will be remembered when 
the essay has been forgotten. 

WHY WE- LOST LAST ELECTION. 

Mr. Rickett begins his paper by explaining why we lost 
the last election :— - : : 

Many reasons perhaps are required-to explain the rout of 
official Liberalism at the last election. From the Liberal Party 
the middle-class had réceived free trade and enfranchisement. 
There was nothing more to get. The natural progress of events, 
and the development of education carried the gifts of Liberalism 
on to the working-class. The middle-class, grown fat, and 
greedy for its dominance, kicked and ‘verted. On the other 
hand, the workman feared for his beer, the social democrat ran 
amuck, respectable Liberals sulked. Liberalism, distracted by 
competing claims, and wishing to carry the millennium at a 
single election, leaped at a dozen objects and failed. 


WHY WE OUGHT TO LOSE THE NEXT. 


“‘ A New Radical” devotes all his energy to explaining 
why he fondly hopes that we shall lose the next election. 
He is greatly grieved because the Liberal Party goes on 
winning elections as the result of the ghastly bungling of 
the Government, which causes the Tories to curse Lord 
Salisbury even. more bitterly than the Radicals. The 
Permanent Official declares that the one thing necessary 
is for the Liberals: to be thoroughly beaten at the next 
election. Nothing worse for them could be conceived 
than the victory which appears to be almost inevitable. 
When questioned by his friend, the Liberal M.P., as to 
why he should take so gloomy a view of the chances of 
the party if it were summoned to office, the Permanent 
Official replies by expounding in detail why the Liberal 
Party is doomed to impotence on almost every question 
in its programme. 

IMPOTENCE ALL ROUND. 

Nothing can be done about Home Rule, for although 
Doughty, of course, is a fool, he has revealed the situa- 
tion. No Prime Minister in his senses would dream of 
using a brand-new majority to drive an Irish Bill through 
the House of Commons with the certainty that it would 
be thrown out by the House of Lords; but if you win 
you will be face to face with this dilemma. As it is with 
Home Rule, so it is with everything else :— 
|» ‘* There’s. Temperance,” he began. ‘‘ You have pretty well 
dropped that as an effective item, in spite of Sir William 
Harcourt’s beauti‘ul enthusiasm for Local Veto. But if you 
hadn’t, what could you do? Make it a leading plank at the 
election, and you will have the trade ‘subscribing, by way of 
insurance, a bribery fund that will run into millions if necessary. 
If you don’t, you will find at least half your men will jib, after 
they are safely in, at anything that ‘confiscates the publican’s 
interest’ or ‘robs the poor man of his beer.’ You. haven’t 
converted the working ‘classes to drastic temperance measures 
yet, you know, and until you do you are beating the air.” 
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ELECTORAL REFORM IMPOSSIBLE. 

Somewhat disheartened, the Liberal M.P. suggests 
that something might be done in the way of dealing with 
registration, elections, the franchise, etc., to which the 
pessimist replies that the Liberals could do nothing if 
they were in office to-morrow :— 

‘*You tried all you knew last time, and you couldn’t even get 
the agents to agree what Bill they wanted. The Lords have 
their answer ready. If you say, ‘One man one vote,’ they say, 
‘One vote one valu>;’ and there you are in a Serbonian bog 
of redistribution riddles. If you say, ‘Full lodger franchise in 
the towns,’ they reply, ‘ Full lodger franchise in the counties ;’ 
and your agents will tell you at once that that will make dozens 
of constituencies hopeless. You cannot even settle a simple 
point like successive occupation, or shortening the qualifying 
period, without raising all sorts of technical difficulties.” 


He goes on to say that if the qualifying period of 
residence were shortened to a month, the Tories would 
easily flood the constituencies with publicans’ dummies 
whenever they had six weeks’ notice of the probability of 
an election. No one on the Front Bench seriously 
intends to carry the Bill for the payment of members, for 
the payment would chiefly go to briefless — barristers. 
Besides, no question of franchise could be dealt with 
without raising the question of Women’s Suffrage, upon 
which the Liberals are hopelessly divided. 


ALSO LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 

About Labour questions it is the same story :— 

‘* Take the labour questions. Your people will be pressed to do 
something for an eight-hours day, and they won’t. They will be 
pressed to extend workmen’s compensation, and their own 
manufacturers will threaten to go over to the enemy if they do. 
They will be face to face with a cry about old age pensions, on 
which Joe will do his best to force their hand. What can they 
do? . They have not the least notion of a constructive policy, 
however humble.” 

The suggestion that education might be the winning 
card is jumped on as remorselessly. In an election on an 
education cry— 

‘‘ You will have the Nonconformist vote, of course. But you 
will not have much more of it than you would have anyhow. 
You will throw all the Irish, for what they are worth, and all the 
High Church social reformers, and a lot of moderate people also 
into the other camp. The average school board is a failure. 
The problem of the future is to devise some new educational 
authority with a wider area than the village, and a wider sort of 
intelligence than the village grocer. Gorst, unhappy man, has 
tried it, and has come a cropper over it. Do you think your 
people—presumably without the votes of the Irish to help 
them—wculd succeed better? The ground is absolutely sown 
with jealousies and conflicting interests. Of course the thing 
wants to be settled, for the sake of secondary education quite as 
much as primary. But, as I said before, you want a statesman 
to do these large constructive things, and you haven’t got him, 
that’s all.” 

WHAT ABOUT THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 

The Liberals are equally at a disadvantage in dealing 
either with the navy or with foreign affairs. As a matter 
of fact, no Liberal Ministry would dare to jockey the 
Jingoes as Lord Salisbury is doing now. Hence the man 
in the House of Commons who most cordially agrees with 
Lord Salisbury is Sir William Harcourt. In despair, the 
Liberal M.P. suggests that the right thing they should do 
is to attack the House of Lords, to which he receives the 
following rejoinder :— 

‘* What’s the use of running amuck at the deepest rooted institu- 
tion in the country, when you have no effective indictment 
against it, and when you don’t in the least know yourselves 
either what you want to do about it, or how you are going to get 
itdone? The Lords will laugh at you and your tirades, until 
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they are caught doing something which the bulk of the people 
bitterly resent. They have done lots of mischievous things, but 
who seriously resents them to-day? Their real way of doing 
mischief is not by stopping, but by paring down reforms, and by 
driving all reforming Governments into feeble compromises ; 
they will seldom, if their leaders can help it, be allowed to 
strike a smashing blow unless they think there is a considerable 
body of public opinion on their side. The policy of a great 
Liberal chief should be to drive or trap them into a decisive 


struggle. ; 
“ And if you want to know,” he went on, ‘‘ the new question 


I was thinking of was just the one on which I think you might 
some day fight a pitched battle with them and break them up. 
I was thinking of the land question all round—urban land, with 
astiff taxation, and a sweeping power to take land for housing 
and all municipal uses—rural land, with the old Irish policy of 
the three F’s, and other various trifles—there is enough in the 
land to set up a whole new party on, if there were any apostle, 
like Henry George, to make men think about it. But non> of 
you think—not one. You neither think, nor believe, nor act— 
and even your talk is poor stuff.” 
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MORE GLADSTONIANA. 
(1) By MR. SMALLEY. 

Mr. SMALLEY contributes to Harpers Mazazine for 
August, “ Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and an Estimate” 
of Mr. Gladstone, which are rather more critical and 
depreciatory than those with which we have been 
favoured by recent writers. For instance, he lays great 
stress upon the fact that Mr. Gladstone in his closing 
years was demoralised by applause. He says that he 
was intoxicated with the plaudits that greeted him 
wherever he appeared, and the abasement grew upon 
him until a dissenting opinion affected him as a kind 
of personal disrespect. This is much too strongly stated. 
I have certainly never been accused of shrinking from 
opposing Mr. Gladstone, and I always criticised him with 
the utmost frankness. Sir Robert Morier, I remember, 
used to laughingly declare that I had been created in 
order to serve as Mr. Gladstone’s hair shirt, but I certainly 
never found anything lacking in the uniform courtesy 
and kindness with which I was treated by the states- 
man whom as a journalist it was my duty from time to 
time to criticise and oppose. Mr. Smalley describes 
Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual subtlety as_ intellectual 
Jesuitry. He also declares that intolerance was in 
Mr. Gladstone a much stronger and more frequent 
feeling than was sometimes supposed. He covered it 
up in civil phrases, but his fixed prejudices were strong 
principles, and Mr. Morley was the only one not a 
member of the Church of England whom he admitted 
to close intimacy. He abhorred Nonconformity and 
dissent, and every form of religious belief on which the 
Church had not set its seal was distasteful to him, and 
the men who held it were distasteful. This is certainly 
very much in excess of the facts. In support of his 
assertion Mr. Smalley says Mr. Gladstone absolutely 
refused to see General Gordon before he started for 
Egypt, and the explanation for this Mr. Smalley kindly 
suggests is that he hated Gordon for his religious mysticism 
and entire religious independence ! He explains away the 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the theatre on the night 
when the news of Gordon’s death was sold in the streets 
of London. He says judgment of men was never Mr. 
Gladstone’s strong point. His Cabinet colleagues were 
chosen for him for the most part, but he clung to the 
fossils of the administration, believing them to be 
necessary men; he was slow to recognise merit, and 
seldom knew the young men of the House. Of Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Smalley says his brilliant abilities were all 
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of a kind that made him on the question of Ireland the 
least safe of counsellers from whom Mr. Gladstone might 
have sought help. Mr. Morley was ever a man of 
sentiment, not as to Home Rule only, but on other great 
questions he allowed himself to be swayed by feeling and 
even by passion. He also hints that when the truth comes 
out and the motives of the chief Home Rulers become 
known, when Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Parnell, and Mr. 
Morley are seen in the relation they really held to each 
other, the facts will put Mr. Gladstone in a position he 
might not like ; he may be left with a fiercer light beating 
upon him than he can bear. 

How was it then that Mr. Gladstone with so many 
defects should nevertheless exercise such influence over 
the men of his generation? Mr. Smalley accounts for 
this in many ways, and concludes his first paper as 
follows :— 

Mr. Gladstone was endowed from the start with a power of 
will which to the last he retained, and against which few con- 
tended with success. Add to it his amazing self-confidence—I 
don’t use the phrase in a bad sense—and you have more than 
half the secret of his career. Never was intellectual arrogance 
equal to his. With it all he had a manner, or often had, of 
such deference to those with whom he talked as removed from 
it all suggestion of offence. He certainly did not like being 
opposed. It is doubtful whether he even set a very high value 
upon advice or counsel, It is certain that when he had once 
made up his mind it was no longer accessible to argument or 
fict. A judge will grant you a new trial on the ground of 
n:wly discovered evidence—never Mr. Gladstone. He once 
explained why at some length, and with a frankness he could 
display when he chos2. The talk had turned on the length and 
vigour of his life. He said : 

** Of course it has been an anxious life. I have had to take 
many decisions—often decisions of the highest importance in 
public affairs. I have given each one of them the best attention 
Icould. I have weighed arguments and facts, and made up my 
mind as best I could, and then dismissed the subject. I have 
had to make a great many speeches, and have made them as 
well as I knew how, and there an end. 

‘* But if, after I had taken a decision or made a speech, I had 
begun to worry over it, and say to myself, ‘ Perhaps I ought to 
have given greater weight to this or that fact, or did not fully 
consider this or that argument, or might have put this consideration 
more fully in my speech, or turned this sentence better, or made 
a stronger appeal to my audience—if I had done this instead of 
doing my best while [ could and then totally dismissing the 
matter from my mind, I should have been in my grave twenty 
years ago.’ ” 

(2) By JusTIN MCCARTHY. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., has the first place in the 
Forum for July with a paper embodying his recollections 
of Mr. Gladstone. It does not contain imuch that is new, 
but the following passage is worth quoting as illustrating 
Mr. Gladstone’s desire to have the Home Rule question 
brought forward before the General Election of 1880. 
Mr. McCarthy says :— 

I entered Parliament, and wrote in a leading London 
review two articles on Home Rule. They were intended to 
bring out, as far as possible, the answer to two questions : 
(1) Is Home Rule demanded by the Irish people as a whole ? 
(2) Is Home Rule compatible with the working of the Imperial 
Parliament? Th: suggestion that these articles should be 
written came from Mr. Gladstone. The suggestion as to the 
time when they could most effectively appear also came from 
him. At that time he was not a convinced Home Ruler ; but 
even then he was anxious that the case for Home Rule should 
be put-in the best light. That was in the latter part of 1879. 
A General Election was expected before very long,—it took 
place, in fact, in the spring of 1880,—and Mr. Gladstone was 
anxious that the articles should come before the public of Great 
Britain in advance of it. To me it was clear, more clear than 
ever, that he was advancing in the direction of Home Rule. 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

How great an artist was Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and 
how great a loss the world has sustained in his death, is 
evidenced by the number of interesting articles on him 
and his work contributed to the reviews. 

THE MAN. 


The August Magazine of Art contains a special sup- 
plement, “In Memoriam.” Mr. M. H. Spielmann, in 
his tribute, gives the following portrait of Burne-Jones, 
the man :— 

He was in the best and highest sense a humourist. It was, 
perhaps, his sense of humour that caused him to withdraw from 
the Academy because, as he privately expressed it to me, he was 
a visitor who had been bidden to Burlington House, and then 
was ‘‘kept waiting an unconscionable time upon the mat.” 
The sprightliness and vivacity of his fun were not confined to 
his conversation, however, fluent, picturesque, and laughable as 
it was. It overflowed from his pencil, and until a collection of 
his humorous sketches and caricatures is issued or shown the 
public will never know one of the most exhilarating characteristics 
of his artistic temperament. 

He was a Radical of Radicals, hot as a Home Ruler, and 
always disposed to countenance militant independence. This, 
perhaps, was partly owing to his life-long intimacy with his 
friend and mentor, William Morris. He delighted in ‘‘ the 
rebellious spirit” in which the Grosvenor Gallery was started. 
‘*T approve of rebellions,” he told me; ‘‘ and if this Grosvenor 
Gallery gets fossilised, I hope another Grosvenor will arise and 
cut it out. I’m a born rebel, and my politics are those of a 
thousand years hence—the politics of the millennium, and 
therefore of no account.” 

ON CRITICS. 

Yet, with all his striving, he never attained his ideal—who 
does? He was conscious of demerits, though, comparatively 
late in his career as a student, he had painfully bettered that 
lack of technical excellence which had at first been so con- 
spicuous. ‘‘I paint my pictures,” he said, with his unfailing 
humour, ‘‘and I send them out into the world on their little 
lives, like so many naked little St. Sebastians, to be pricked 
and pierced with the arrows of the critics. Ah, the critics, my 
friend! They should be thoroughly conversant with the 
teachings and practice of painting; but in any case, they, like 
exhibitions, must be fatal to the artist, and prevent the good 
from coming out! Until he is forty no artist can tell what is 
in him, so that criticism can but harm him, and after he is forty 
criticism cannot touch him—so you: see how disturbing an 
element the critic is!” 

But Sir Edward was, of course, referring only to artists of 
great individuality who can rise on the wings of their own 
unaided genius. ‘‘I would never criticise a bad picture; I 
would pass it over in silence, unless the execution were bad ; in 
that case I would attack the painter.” ‘‘ What a folly,” he 
cried on another occasion, ‘to talk of only painting for pos- 
terity! Posterity is only one more drop on the ocean of time. 
Indeed, I never pass the chalk-artist working upon the pavement 
but I think—‘ Ah, brother, my pictures can last but a day longer 
than your own.’” Yet during that long drop of time he will be 
remembered for his one great intellectual artistic creation, as he 
claimed it, that of ‘‘ Christ Crucified upon the Tree of Life.” 

PRE-RAPHAELITE. 

The Contemporary Review's (August) article is by Mr, 
Ford Madox Hueffer. It gives many interesting details 
of Burne-Jones’s association with Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. The following quotation is from this article :— 

Burne-Jones elected to make Rossetti his guide, but not 
without searching of the spirit and not without parental dis- 
approval. Then began a season of endurance, relieved by 
friendship alone. 

Rossetti had in Burne-Jones an ideal pupil, and prescribed for 
him the rules of his ideal novitiate. There was to be: first, a 
period devoted to the mastery of materials, of observance of his 
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master’s setting to work; then attempts at literal transcription ; 
then a study of the works and methods of the masters of 
antiquity ; and, finally, a strenuous working out of the artist’s 
own individuality. 

This was precisely the course that Rossetti had heard enjoined 
by his own master, Madox Brown. As we know, Rossetti had 
found the diligent following out of it altogether too irksome. 
But, in all things a better friend to others than to himself, he 
watched over Burne-Jones’s development with single-hearted 
devotion. He allowed him the run of his studio and the use of 
his models ; made him his daily companion and studied with 
him. The rapid progress that Burne-Jones showed in his work 
must have amply rewarded whatever sacrifice his master made. 
To his great innate talents he added an indomitable perseverance 
—a determination and a fervour rarely equalled. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 

In the Fortnightly Review for August, Mr. William 
Sharp has a personal reminiscence which is of special 
interest. A few weeks before his last illness, he was 
walking with Burne-Jones through a crowded thorough- 
fare. Recalling the incident, Mr. Sharp writes :— 

On this day when I saw him for the last time I noticed that 
he was murmuring to himself as he came along. Something in 
his rapt expression persuaded me to avoid him, but just as he 
passed he turned and held out a hand with winsome cordiality. 

“‘T was thinking,” he added, after we had walked a short 
way, ‘‘ of a large picture I have long had in my mind to paint; 
an ‘ Ave Maria!’ I have pondered this in a hundred ways for 
years past ; but ever since dear Morris died I have thought of it 
much more, for we had talked about it not long before his death. 
Still, I have not been able to get at it. Something brought it 
into my mind to-day, and what I was recalling to myself when 


*we met was a strange little poem that ‘ Topsy ’ (William Morris) 


wrote when we were both undergraduates at Oxford more than 
forty years ago. This is how it goes :— 
‘ Queen Mary’s crown was gold, 
King Joseph’s crown was red, 
But Jesus’ crown was diamond, 
That lit up all the bed 
Marie Virginis. 
‘ Ships sail through the Heaven, 
With red banners dress’d, 
Carrying the planets seven, 
To see the white breast 
Marie Virginis.” 

Then, abruptly, and with a petulance foreign to his singularly 
sweet and courteous disposition, he exclaimed, ‘‘ But there, you 
don’t expect a spent horse to wina race. Let us say no more 
about my work. I have done what I could. As for what I 
have told you—well, we all love to live among our dreams.” 

When I rallied him upon this (very characteristic) mood of 
depression, he insisted that he knew he had but a brief time in 
which to work. : 

‘*Do you remember,” he added abruptly, ‘‘ what Rossetti 
used to'say about the fatal month of May ?” 

And when I said I did, but reminded him that after all 
Rossetti died in April, he exclaimed, ‘‘ A few days one way or 
another means little.” 

M. R. de La Sizeranne, from whose previous apprecia- 
tion of Burne-Jones we quoted last month, has another 
article in the Magazine of Art, giving some personal 
reminiscences ; and M. Fernand Khnopff sends a tribute 
from. Belgium. In the Art Fournal for August, Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) adds a couple of pages to her 
previous monograph. She concludes :— 

To all his work Burne-Jones brought the same rich scholar- 
ship and wide culture, the same intense love of beauty in all its 
thousand forms, the same passionate, romantic imagination, and 
more than any other painter of modern times, he had the faculty 
of unlocking the ivory gates and transporting us, without effort, 
into the world of his own dreams, a world where all is real and 
living, but where the grass never withers and the flowers never 
fade ; where love and truth endure, and death and change can 
never come, 
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BROTHER JEROME. 


Kringsjaa for June 30 contains a short account by 


' Dr. Gustav Bang of the life and death of the sombre and 
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their remorse as in their debaucheries. 
costumes, dice, jewels, books, pictures, every article of 
luxury and of personal adornment, were brought in huge 


» to-day would give much to look upon! : 
' the patriotic visionary kept the people under his sway. 
» Merchants gave back what money they believed they had 


eloquent monk, Savonarola, together with a portrait of 
his strong-featured, ardent, exalted face. Last May was 
the 4ooth anniversary of the execution of the ill-fated 
Dominican, whcs? burning speeches and remarkable 
prophecies made him for a brief space the moral governor 
and idol of the Florentines, impetuous and extreme in 
Masquerade 


heaps to the market-place and burnt. Amid the pile how 
many treasures were there not, beyond a doubt, that we 
For three years 


wrongfully taken. Psalm-singing, Bible-reading and the 
giving of alms took the place of amusement and dissipation. 
Florence became a republic, with this dark ascetic for its 
leader. Christ was the one king acknowledged. The Medici 


' were swept to the wall. The fiery prophet who had dared 
' to assail the Pope himself, held the hearts of the people in 
» the hollow of his hand. Then the hot adoration cooled, 

and Brother Jerome, ascetic, seer and patriot, had had 
- hisday. Ephraim had turned again to his idols. 


The 
lust of life that ever glows in the Southern blood had 
lain smouldering long enough, and now burst into flame 
again and ran its fire along the veins of the Florentines, 
too gay of heart to wear the sackcloth of remorse and 
piety for long, too passionate to be constant. The 
worship of Savonarola had turned to hate. They, who 
had hung upon the burning words that fell from the lips 
of Fra Girolamo, turned upon him now like dogs ; and 
one fine day—April 8th, 1498—the Convent of St. Mark, 
of which he was the Prior, was stormed by a furious mob, 
and after many hours of hot, brave, unavailing struggle, 
Savonarola yielded. Falsely accused of all sorts of 
misdeeds, this one-time idol of the people—a wonderful, 


| whique personality in an age of remarkable men !—was 
' imprisoned, put to terrible tortures, condemned as a 
heretic, and executed May 23rd, 1498. 


In the same number Bernt Lie gives some very plea- 


_ santly written “ Reminiscences of Rome.” 


—_0— 


‘THE CRUSADE AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 
Dr. MALCOLM Morris, in an article in the Fortnightly 


| Review for August on “ The Prevention of Consumption,” 


issues a vigorous appeal to England not to be behind the 
rest of the nations in taking active measures for the 
extirpation of consumption. He quotes with high 
approval a circular of instructions issued by the Health 
Committee of the Glasgow City Council to all the citizens 
of Glasgow, and urges that the example of Glasgow 
should be imitated universally. He says :— 

There are five main lines of advance to be followed in a 
campaign against tuberculosis, viz. :—(1) The general sanitation 
of towns, including drainage of subsoil and abundant air space 
and ventilation ; (2) Supervision of trades tending to the 
development ‘of tubercle ; (3) The control of the food supply* 
(milk and meat) in regard to tuberculous contamination; (4) 
The proper isolation of the sick ; and (5) The destruction of 


| infective sputa and the disinfection of the rooms tenanted by the 


sufferers, Much has been done in the direction of the first two 
of these, and something in that of the third. The two last have 
hitherto received but scanty attention in this country. 

Something more is needed. The time has come for an 
organised endeavour to repress, nay, to suppress, this great and 
unnecessary evil, With this object I ventured (in the Prac- 
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titioner for June) to suzgest that a crusade against tuberculosis 
should be undertaken, in which not only the medical profession 
and the sanitary and other authorities, but the whole population 
should take an active part. 

In the prosecution of this crusade it is necessary that 
its victims should be treated under conditions most 
calculated to secure their recovery :— 

It has been abundantly proved that there is no ‘ specific ” for 
consumption: in the words of Sir Samuel Wilks, the only 
r°medies are ‘‘air and sunshine—Arr, AIR, FRESH AIR.” 
This treatment is applied at Falkenstein, Gérbersdorf, Davos, 
several places in the Riviera and elsewhere with excellent resu!ts. 
But it has been shown that patients need not go abroad to 
undergo the treatment. The requisites for a sanatorium are : 
(1) a well-arranged building with a southern aspect ; (2) a dry, 
pure, well-drained subsoil ; (3) a pure atmosphere with abund- 
ance of sunlight ; (4) a garden well protected from the wind; 
(5) sheltered verandahs, galleries, or arbours facing the sw. ; 
(6) constant supervision by specially trained medical m:n ; 
and (7) an adequate nursing staff. High altitude is an advan- 
tage, but is not essential. All these conditions may be found 
on British soil. 
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CASTELAR ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 

In the North American Review for July Sefior Castelar 
contributes the first part of a character sketch or an 
appreciation of Prince Bismarck, which is very charac- 
teristic of its author. It is impossible to summarise a 
paper which is full of the paradoxical, rhetorical fireworks 
of the greatest phrasemaker of modern Spain, but a few 
samples may be quoted. Here, for instance, is a passage 
in praise of political apostacy :— 

The modern world has been saved by four great apostacies— 
Peel was an apostate from the protectionist idea, Gladstone was 
an apostate from Conservative tenets, Thiers was an apostate 
from the monarchy, and Bismarck in his turn became an apostate 
from feudalism. What happy results have followed! There 
has been established a progressive Europe—a Europe vasily 
different from that of our infancy and our youth. 

On the whole Castelar’s opinion of Prince Bismarck is 
not unkindly. He says :— 

Bismarck loved himself with a passionate affection, and it 
must be confessed that he had many reasons for so doing ; but 
it was with a love which came perilously near being egotism. 
We cannot but recognise that the deepest, most intense and 
most absorbing passion of Bismarck’s life has been his love for 
the soil, a love partaking somewhat of the tribal or patriarchal 
character, but still a comprehensible, not to say a sacred, love. 
He loves his residence, his castle; then his landmarks, then his 
territory, next his region, and, finally, Prussia. A gréat 
calculator he certainly is, and yet he foresees but little ; ar old 
Christian in his faith, he showed himself almost a young 
positivist in his rule and government of men; and as he made 
no account of the mystery of political science, so likewis: he 
attached little importance to the affections of the heart. His 
has been a double life; he has had a double set of thoughts, a 
double history, and the one has been constantly at war with the 
other. Here we find an individual who, notwithstanding his 
pure habits, despises remorselessly and ignores without shame or 
scruple all political morality, neither believing in its efficacy nor 
caring for its purity. 

The only other passage which I will quote is that in 
which Castelar draws a contrast between Latin statesmen 
and those of Teutonic origin :— 

The biographies of Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini and Ratazzi, 
the classic statesmen of Italy, seem to us like Greek statues in 
their symmetry and harmony, so logical and consistent do they 
show themselves in their sequence. Everything, in fact, of 


Latin origin seems clear, while everything German appears 
turgid and obscure : in the former, a logical consistency, and in 
the latter an incongruity which frequently borders on incoherency, 
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MR. MORLEY. 
A DEPRECIATORY APPRECIATION. 

AN unsigned article in the Fortnightly Review, entitled 
“Mr. John Morley,” sums up the former editor of that 
Review in terms the reverse of complimentary. As, 
however, the article concludes that Mr. Morley should be 
appointed either to the Colonial Office or to the India 
Office, it is evident that the Home Rule Chief Secretary 
is not regarded as altogether beyond the pale of salvation. 
The writer, probably our old friend “ Diplomaticus,” 
masquerading at the present moment without even 
the domino of a pseudonym, appears to have written 
the article upon Mr. Morley as a peadant to his article 
upon Mr. Chamberlain, but the editor of the Fortnightly 
apparently elected to publish them separately. They are 
best, however, read together. The writer says :— 


Mr. Chamberlain has become the hope of the Customs 
Unionists ; Mr. Morley remains the incarnation of a fetish, and 
for him Trade Returns and Consular Reports are published in 
vain. Mr. Chamberlain declares for progress on patriotic lines, 
Mr. Morley for economic Conservatism in the interests of 
cosmopolitanism. An opponent of dogma in spiritual matters, 
Mr. Morley is to-day the stoutest champion of dogma in the 
economic sphere. He is a cast-iron adherent of Manchesterism, 
and he out-Cobdens Cobden in his resolve to uphold our so- 
called Free Trade system at all costs. 

There are two philosophers in the British Empire who have 
proved themselves capable of learning anything and everything, 
except the secrets of that Empire. Mr. John Morley is one, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith the other. What Mr. Goldwin Smith a 
quarter of a century ago prophesied, and believed, concerning 
the fate of Canada, Mr. Morley believed, and in a sense pro- 
— with regard to the Empire generally. Both stand 

efore us to-day, discredited disintegrationists. 

If the Morley view of the Empire had prevailed, the Empire 
would at best, as Mr. Chamberlain has said, have been a sorry 
spectacle ; it might even have been non-existent. Mr. Morley 
would never have struck a blow for Imperial trade ; he would 
never have advanced into virgin countries in order to create 
trade ; he would never have drawn the sword in the interests of 
humanity, in countries like West Africa, however ready he 
might be to threaten to draw it elsewhere in the interests of the 
Cretans and the Armenians. 


In home politics this critic thinks Mr. Morley is not 
quite so deplorable as in foreign affairs. “An extremist in 
his anti-Imperialism, Mr. Morley is an eminently rational 
being in domestic matters.” He then quotes a saying of 
“the most imperially interesting member of the present 
Parliament,” to the effect that the best thing to do with 
Mr. Morley is to make him Secretary of State for either 
India or the Colonies. The article concludes as follows :— 


Mr. Morley was offered the India Office in 1894. Had the 
offer been accepted, Mr. Morley might have become as Imperial, 
in the best sense of the word, as Sir Henry Fowler, who, till he 
went to the India Office, was one of the most provincial of 
Radicals. Hitherto, Mr. Morley has run some risk of permitting 
**a misty love of mankind in general ” to ‘‘ dim the spirit of a 
firm patriotism.” He has narrowly escaped becoming the Mrs. 
Chant of the Empire. His escape is due solely to his sanity. 
‘I believe it possible,” he said in Parliament in March, 1893, 
‘for the strongest political passions and prejudices to sink into 
the background when men are placed in circumstances of great 
responsibility with grave duties to perform.” It is because we 
believe so, too, that we would hazard the experiment of placing 
a Radical of Mr. Morley’s mental calibre in charge of a great 
Imperial Office, should the swing of the pendulum once more 
bring his Party into power. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS. 
By MEN WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED. 


THE Young Man for August publishes sixteen com- 
munications from business men, in which they profess to 
embody, for the guidance of those who come after, the 
lessons of their own experience. The list is a rather 
curious one. Sir Thomas Lipton, who is very much to 
the front just now, says that if young men start with a 
definite object in view, and are determined to work hard 
and to take an intelligent interest in their duties, not 
making too much of a bargain about long hours, and 
doing to others as they would like to be done by, there is 
no fear but that they will succeed. Mr. Moberly Bell, 
the manager of the 7Zimes, gives the three following 
maxims for persons entering business : first, don’t regard 
too much your pay—it is the height of the ladder, and 
not the height of the first rung, that is important; 
secondly, when you know thoroughly your own work, try 
and master that of the man above you ; thirdly, if your 
business is only to sweep a crossing, remember that it is 
your duty to make that crossing the best swept in the 
world. Sir George Newnes and Mr. Pearson, who have 
both been laid under contribution, give substantially the 
Sir George. Newnes condenses his com- 
munication into a couple of lines, and says that the way 
for a man to succeed in business is by tiking as much 
interest in his work as he does in his pleasures. Mr. 
Pearson says, “ Try so to arrange things that your work 
shall be to you like a boy’s cricket, and not like his 
lessons. Choose a business the work of which interests 
you, and having decided what suits you best, stick to it 
like a limpet. Think about it all the time, and don’t try 
to take leisure until you have earned success.” This 
taking an interest in your work is again insisted upon 
by Alderman Treloar, who adds to it the advice to remem- 
ber the details of your work. Sir Richard Tangye also 
insists upon the importance of detail. He attributes 
much of his success to his life-long habit of close 
attention to small details. Nothing is too trifling for him 
to look after himself. Among others whose advice is 
quoted is Mr. J. S. Fry, who thinks that success 
depends chiefly upon reliability and a determination to 
do whatever is to be done in the best possible way rather 
than a restless desire to do something else. Sir James 
Reckitt lays stress upon civility and endeavouring to 
accommodate your customers in everything, provided it 
leaves sufficient profit. Alderman Evan Spicer gives as 
his advice “ go straight, help others, and aim at being a 
Christian gentleman.” Mr. Walter Hazell believes that 
in general ability united with great industry and unswerv- 
ing perseverance ultimately gets its reward. Mr. Thomas 
Smith attributes his present great success primarily to 
the fear of God, and, secondly, to his steadfast adherence 
to temperance principles. Among others whose opinions 
are quoted are Mr. J. M. Richards, Sir Philip Manfield, 
Sir William Dunn, Mr. Idris, and Alderman Stepk2ason. 

Reem" 


THE Dublin Review for July is a good number. Rev. 
W. H. Kent contributes a very sympathetic retrospect of 
Mr. Gladstone’s career, not concealing the Vaticanism 
controversy, but setting over against it the great services 
rendered to Catholic freedom and within limits to Catholic 
faith. Mr. J. B. Milburn gives avery interesting account 
of the use of the Universities and of the Church’s fostering 
attitude towards them. Dom Cuthbert Butler does not 
hesitate, with Catholic faith on the right hand and English 
common sense on the left, to throw himself frankly and 
fearlessly into the full current of modern criticism. 
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A NEW HOPE FOR THE DEPRESSED FARMER: 
GAME! 

Mr. C. J. CORNISH, writing in Cornhill for August 
on “ The L.s.d. of Sporting Rents,” opens up what is to 
the general public a new vista of help for the forlorn 
British agriculturist. Game, formerly a bane, is now to 
be a blessing to the long-suffering farmer. Licences to 
kill game brought in last year as much as £184,488 to the 
National Exchequer. Here are some facts, offered by 
Mr. Cornish, fit to make the most indifferent reader 
stare :— 

The capital value of the sporting rents advertised by a single 
firm of land agents amounted last year to £8,750,000, reckoning 
the letting value at four per cent. The fund so expended else- 
where than in Scotland is now of such magnitude, that it 
deserves consideration, if only from the economic side. The 
effect of this increment of rent, first felt in the Highlands, where 
aad landowners were raised from penury to comfort, and then 
rom comfort to wealth, by the demand for grouse moors and 
deer forests, and the discovery that the former could be improved 
year by year and the latter ‘‘ manufactured,” has now extended 
to the remotest counties of England, where at all points within 
reasonable distance of London or the larger towns prices for 
shooting and fishing are ever on the rise. 

Rentals for Scottish deer forests vary from £400 to 
4,000. Yet the grouse-moors are not so valuable as 
“really first-class English pheasant shootings,” of which 
Mr. Cornish quotes this instance :— 


2,500 acres of good mixed shooting, with no house, a railway 
within two miles, and a thoroughly good record of game 
killed for four seasons, let for eleven months, excluding 
January, the last month of the shooting season, for 850 
guineas! ‘The landlord paid all wages and ‘‘ rearing expenses,” 
while the tenant paid for the beaters. £150 would amply 
cover keepers’ wages and hire of sitting hens for so small an 
area. So we may set the value of the sporting rights of this 
2,500 acres at aclear £700 per annum. It is doubtful if the 
net profit to the owner from agricultural rent for this property 
amounted to £2,000 per annum. Hence his sporting rights 
represent more than one-third of hisincome from his land. The 
average bag of game was about 4,000 head. 


In North Norfolk, where the land is “famously well 
farmed,” rabbits and hares are all but extirpated, and 
nothing is conceded to the needs of game, the sporting 
rents are very high, for it happens to be next to the 
best partridge ground in England. “ One farm of 1,000 
acres, with no wood on it at all, purely partridge-shooting, 
let for £110. The farm itself is only rented at £540.” 
Another case is mentioned where land let to agricultural 
tenants at 6s. an acre was at once sublet for sporting pur- 
poses at 2s. 6d. the acre. 

There is a yet richer source of revenue :- 

If the shooting rights of ordinary English land are a potential 
silver mine with an increasing yield, a decent trout stream or 
salmon river is a very Pactolus; it simply flows with gold! 
The quantity of such fishing, especially of good trout fishing, 
within reach of London is so limited, and the demand by wealthy 
fishermen so great, that no Jimit to the prices asked is yet in 
sight. £300 was asked this season for 14 mile on a trout stream 
in Kent, near to London. I believe there are reaches of the Test 
and Itchen which let for five shillings a fathom, and that before 
long a mile of Hampshire trout stream, without an acre of land 
except the right to fish from the banks, will be a fair younger 
son’s provision. . . . For wine hundred yards of the Tweed £80 
is required ; for two and a half miles on the same river, £300. 
On the Eden, for nine or ten casts, with a prospect of thirty fish 
if the water is in good order, £90, or (say) £3 p2r fish! 

Mr. Cornish earnestly implores the English to encourage 
game and develop this new aid. A little care and a little 
co-operation would ensure a lucrative crop of partridges. 
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BRITISH ANIMALS PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE writer of the article in the July Edinburgh Review 
on “ The Survival and Destruction of British Animals ” 
gives some interesting details as to the animal inhabi- 
tants of the three kingdoms. Incidentally he demolishes 
the story that wolves were exterminated in England 
before the time of the Norman Conquest. The English 
wolf survived until the reign of Henry VII. In Scotland 
they continued to prey upon the flocks and herds down to 
the reign of Charles II. The British bear disappeared 
before the wolf. His ferocity was his bane, for it led to 
his inclusion as a British export in the time of the 
Romans, for the conquerors of the world were wont to 
capture bears in the British forests for the purpose of 
supplying sport in the Coliseum. The reviewer’s descrip- 
tion of the state of England at the time when the 
Romans landed,—a picture of the country covered by 
vast forests in which no human being would dare to live, 
with the whole population confined to the treeless hill-tops 
and the river valleys,—is very interesting. He gives the 
following list of forty-seven animals which existed in 
historic times in this country :— 


Our catalogue of British mammals is headed by twelve different 
sorts of bat. Next come our five Jzsectivora: the hedgehog, 
the mole, the common shrew, the lesser shrew, and the water- 
shrew. In Great Britain ten Carnivora, including two extinct 
species, figure in the list: the wild cat, the wolf, the fox, the 
pine-marten, the polecat, the stoat, the weasel, the badger, the 
otter, and the brown bear. Our Rodents, which number fifteen, 
are the most numerous order of British mammals. They include 
the extinct beaver, the squirrel, the dormsuse, the harv.st- 
mouse, the wood-mouse, the yellow-necked mouse, the common 
mouse, the black and the brown rats, two sorts of land vole, the 
water-vole, the common hare and mountain hare, and lastly the 
rabbit. Our catalogue of British mammals ends with the wild 
cattle, whose claim to that title we shall consider ; the red-deer, 
the imported fallow-deer, the roedeer, which is not a native of 
Ireland, and, last of all, the extinct wild-boar. 


It is interesting to note that the number of actually 
existing species remains the same, four having been 
destroyed and four new ones introduced :— 

Out of our forty-seven animals, four which were existing in 
Roman days are now extinct. We name thcm in the order in 
which they disappeared : the bear, the beaver, the wild boar, 
and the wolf. Out of the whole list, four certainly have been 
introduced ; and perhaps others, such as the common mouse, 
might be properly added to thenumber. The four species which 
have been imported from abroad are the black rat, the brown 
rat, the rabbit, and the fallow-deer. 

Of those animals which remain three go in peril of their 
lives :— 

Three animals which, we believe, are on the verge of exter- 
mination are the pine-marten, the polecat, and the wild-cat. 

The story of the rats is another of the romances of 
natural history to which the reviewer calls attention. It 
is a delusion to imagine that the ancient black rat was 
an indigenous British animal :— 

Both our species of rat were imported by human agency, and 
no rats of any sort troubled the inhabitants of these islands till 
well on into the Middle Ages. We believe that no mention of 
rats in this country can be found earlier than the fifteenth 
century. For about five hundred years the black rat was the 
only rat in Britain, and during that time its numbers multiplied 
in spite of man, his rat-traps, his poisons, and his cats. It 
received, however, a serious check as soon as its more formidable 
brown rival obtained a foothold on British soil. A fierce inter- 


necine war began, which has had such calamitous results for 
the weaker species that its complete extinction seems to be only 
a matter of time. | 
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A LABORATORY FARM. 

Mr. JOHN MILLS supplies the Aumanitarian for 
August with a highly instructive account of the laboratory 
farm founded and endowed by Sir John Lawes, under the 
heading “ Scientific Agriculture at Rothamsted,” near 
St. Albans. For more than fifty years careful experi- 
ments in agriculture and agricultural chemistry have 
been carried on there :— 

A large number of trained assistants are employed, and these 
are officered by men of varying degrees of scientific attainments 
in different branches of the work—for example, making of the 
manures, the measurement of the plots, keeping of the meteor- 
ological records, the collecting of samples, computers, tabulators, 
keepers of laboratory records, copyists, the preparation of samples 
for analysis or preservation, and the determination of dry matter, 
ash, and so on, in the several products. In a “‘ sample house,” 
built specially for preserving specimens of soil in every variety 
of condition from the commencement of the experiments, and 
the ashes or dry bones of vegetable produce grown on the estate, 
there is now a collection of more than forty-five thousand bottles, 
every one of which is so labelled as. to reveal at once the life 
history, so to speak, of the contents. Some ten thousand 
samples are therefore added to the collection. each year, and the 
analytical operations have consequently not been extended to a 
large proportion of them. . . . There is a permanent laboratory 
statf of two, and sometimes three, skilled chemists, and the best 
professional assistance obtainable is from time to time called in. 

The rainfall is carefully studied. Results prove that 
the “fertilising rain” is an incorrect phrase, for the rain 
washes out the nitrogen which is the fertilising element 
from the soil! Nitrogen is the principal element, it 
appears, in the fertility of land. Arable land treated 
only with mineral manures without nitrogen becomes 
impoverished. Conversion to permanent grass is needed 
to restore the nitrogen, which is, however, also restored 
by its fixation from the atmosphere by growing leguminous 
crops. Even when nitrogen is present in manures, the 
plant cannot assimilate it except the soil be “ infected ” 
with the power to do so; and this power is supposed to 
be the work of bacteria. These bacteria flourish in the 
roots of leguminous plants, and once present enable the 
plants to take up nitrogen freely from the air. Hales, 
two hundred years ago, found that a plant growing in a 
pot of soil increased in weight out of all proportion to 
the very slight diminution in weight of the soil. The 
Rothamsted chemists have shown that 95 per cent. of 
the weight of the plant comes from the air, not the soil. 

Experiments with and without manures have yielded the 
following results, which Mr. Mills put in this tabular form :— 
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The average without manure for fifty years is above the 
average of the United States, and about the average for 
the whole world. 

Feeding experiments on more than five hundred 
animals, with subsequent analysis of some of their 
carcases, lead to important discoveries in regard to 
human dietaries :— 

It has been shown that for maintenance, for increase, and fo 
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the exercise of force, the exigencies of the system are character- 
ised more by the demand for the digestible non-nitrogenous, or 
more specally respiratory and fat-forming constituents, than 
by that for the nitrogenous or more especially flesh-forming ones, 
Are, then, the vegetarians right after all ? 

Sint 5 AB ai 


‘HAVE PLANTS BRAIN POWER? 

Mr. ARTHUR SMITH contributes to Gentleman's for 
August a very suggestive paper on “ The Brain-power of 
Plants.” For such power he argues that they have. One 
of his first points is that plants sleep and need sleep, 
But sleep is the rest not of the merely physical, but of the 
nervous organism. And if plants are not allowed to sleep, 
they suffer from the symptoms of insomnia :— 

Electric light has been used to stimulate the growth of plants, 
and, coupled with other means of forcing, a continual period of 
growth secured, thereby obtaining earlier maturity than would 
have been the case under ordinary circumstances. In most 
cases plants treated in this way were prevented from sleeping, 
the result in the case of perennials being to greatly weaken their 
constitution, the following year’s growth being poor and scanty, 
and in some cases they were scarcely alive. 

Carnivorous plants possess the faculty of digestion :— 

The animal digestion can only be carried on by the brain- 
force acting by means of a nerve upon the gastric glands. We 
may therefore concede that it is the action of the same power 
in the plant that produces the same effect. The motor is absent 
but the motion is there. 


Plants low in the scale of organisation are subject to 
the influence of anzesthetics :— 

Then there are the unicellular plants, the desmids and 
diatoms, which dart about hither and thither in the water. It is 
noteworthy that all these movements can be arrested by the 
application of chloroform or a weak solution of opium or other 
soporific. 

What but brain-power, asks the writer, guides the 
shoot of the germinating seed upwards and the root 
downwards ? 

This cannot be caused by gravitation, although Darwin once 
thought so, as the force of gravity would have the same effect 
on the shoot as on the root. There can only be one reason and 
that is the existence of a directing force or brain-power. There 
is no structure in plants more wonderful than the tip of the root. 
The course pursued by the root in penetrating the ground is 
determined by the tip. Darwin wrote: ‘‘It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the tip of the radicle, endowed as it is 
with such diverse kinds of sensitiveness, acts like the brain of 
animals.” 

These are some of the arguments which the writer thus 
sums up :— 

It is unnecessary to. adduce further illustrations in proof of the 
fact that brain-power can, and does, exist apart from a visible 
brain. When we see the irritability of the sensitive plant, trans- 
mitted from one part to another, exhausted by repeated artificial 
excitant, and renewed after a period of repose, it is difficult to 
dissociate it from animality. Stillless can we witness certain organs 
taking determinate positions and directions, surmounting inter- 
vening obstacles, moving spontaneously, or study the manner in 
which they are affected by stimulants, narcotics, and poisons, 
and yet declare these phenomena to be caused by a different 
power which produces similar-actions and effects in animals. 





ATTRACTIVE reminiscences of Lord Napier of Magdala 
are given in the Suuday Magazine for August by Colonel 
Trevor, The General’s kindly thought for young subal- 
terns is happily shown. L. W. Lillingston tells the story 
of the Red Cross Society. Perhaps most deserving cf 
notice is Canon Barnett’s thoroughgoing advocacy of the 
equality of women as atenet of the Christian faith to be 
realised in the social and industrial world. 
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TWO VIEWS ON MYSTICISM. 
THE SAVANT AND THE SAVAGE, 

In the Forum for July the last two papers, which deal 
with widely different subjects, both turn upon the ques- 
tion of mysticism. One is written by a Red Indian 
' Pottawattamie chief, Simon Pokagon, in which he deals 









with Indian superstitions and legends. The other is the 
concluding paper on “ The Evotution of the German 
Drama,” by Dr. Ernst von Wildenbruch. The German 
‘doctor is full of savage contempt for the present mystical 
tendencies of the German drama. He hates the thing, 
‘but he is compelled to admit that it is there. Dr. von 
| Wildenbruch says :— 

The term Mysticism is usually understood to imply a tendency 
tocreate another, a mystical, world over and above the realm of 
the senses that surrounds us. One might suppose Mysticism to 
be indigenous to Germany, the home of the fairy-tale—a species 
of literature which may be said to bear som: resemblance to 
Mysticism. But such is not the case. Mysticism is foreign to 
the German soul ; and its resemblance to the fairy-tale is only 
an apparent one. For the fairy-tale does not dissolve the laws 
of nature ; it merely toys with them. It is conscious of trifling 
with them, and smiles at its own efforts. M ysticism never 
smiles ; its countenance is ever serious and as sour as vinegar. 

The devotees of this school are forever lisping and whispering 
about intimate and esoteric influences, and seem utterly unable 
to realise that their hysterical conduct will only tend to render our 
truly virile dramatic art effeminate ; for the views as well as the 
expressions of this school are hysterical. It now only remains 
for us to inquire into the possibility of counteracting this ten- 
dency, and to ascertain by what means this may be accomplished. 
Ibelieve that the solution of th question must be left to those 
who recognise the true mission of dramatic art. 


The Red Indian Pokagon approaches the matter in a 
much more philosophical spirit. He notes that among 
the pale faces those who are most contemptuous of the 
native superstitions have themselves superstitions of their 
own which to his eyes appear quite as ludicrous and 
absurd. Among the Indians the habit of communicating 
with the spirits of the dead has long been well established. 
Pokagon says :— 

I will here briefly describe the manner in which Indians 

ceed to receive communications from the spiritual world, as 

have myself witnessed. Poles, ten to twelve feet high, are set 
in the ground, in the form of a circle from six to eight feet in 
diameter. The top of the lodge is left open. The sides are 
tightly covered with birch-bark, or the skins of animals. A fire is 
built close to the lodge for the purpose of enabling the spectators 
to light their pipes, as they generally smoke during the strange 

formance. All being ready, a low, tinkling sound is heard, 
ike several small bells at a distance. With a rush, on comes 
the leading performer, carrying a magician’s little, flat rattle- 
box, somewhat like a tambourine. He sits down by the fire, 
and begins by telling his audience how he can call up spirits of 
the dead, as well as of those yet living in the world, and that 
any present can ask them questions and receive true answers 
thereto. He next sings a peculiar song, which can scarcely be 
understood. He then either goes into the lodge by crawling 
under, or sits outside with the audience ; throwing his blanket 
or some other clothing over the top of it. Immediately the 
lodge begins to shake, like a creature of life with an ague chill. 
Then is heard in the lodge a sound like that of a distant, strong 
wind sweeping through leafless trees, and intermingled with 
Strange voices. When questions are asked by any one present 
they are always answered in an unknown tongue ; but, luckily, 
among the spirits there is always a special interpreter to explain 
what the spirits say. 


He asks himself whether these ancient beliefs of his 
tribe are to be discarded as follies, and he answers the 
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question in the negative. He says he was inclined to 
that conclusion, but— 
after having associated with the dominant race, as well as his 


own, for more than fifty years, and after having learned that 


* trust in superstitions creeps into the hearts of all races, whether 


savage, or civilised and enlightened, he has been forced to a 
contrary opinion, and he now believes with all his heart that 
such trust in superstitions most emphatically declares that man 
is spiritual and immortal, and has a higher life beyond the 
grave. In fact, it appears to him just as natural for man to trust 
in some intelligence higher than himself, who he believes brought 
him into being, as it is for children to trust in their parents. 
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IS THE REVIVALIST A SOCIAL PEST? 
WHAT SOCIOLOGISTS HAVE TO Say ApouT Ir. 
THE first paper in the July Annals of the American 
Academy consists of a narrative by Professor S. M. 
Lindsay of the annual meeting of the Academy. Dr. 
F. H. Giddings, who is described as “the foremost 
representative of sociology as a speciality,” took as topic 
for his presidential address “The Practical Value of 
Sociology.” After a panegyric on the Apostle Paul for 
having singled out “likemindedness” as the essential, 
persistent, formative fact of human society, Professor 
Giddings laid stress on the worth of sociology in training 
men to reasoned and deliberative social action, as opposed 
to the epidemic madness of the mob. In this connection 

he roused no small discussion by saying :— 

In the name of religion, society for generations has cherished 

a dangerous influence, and has encouraged the practice of arts 
that menace the happiness and the further progress of mankind. 
Of all mistaken teachers in the community the professional 
revivalist is most to be feared. The revival meeting is, and 
always has been, the chief school of impulsive action. Through- 
out human history the revival has been the foster mother of the 
mob. . . . The methods of the professional revivalist are thos: 
of the professional hypnotiser. The only difference is that they 
are somewhat more refined, and keep their machinery a little 
more out of sight. The revivalist tells his hearers that their 
reason is the most deadly enemy of their souls; that the 
deliberating, critical habit of mind endangers their eternal 
salvation ; that their only safety lies in immediately acting upon 
the impulse which he is striving to awaken in their bosoms. . 
So long as revivalism is possible the overthrow of Plattism, 
Crokerism, and Quayism will be impossible. Let us not deceive 
ourselves with the belief that we can make men irrational, 
impulsive, hypnotic creatures for the purposes of religion, and 
then expect them to be cool-headed, critical, rational men for 
the purposes of politics. 

President C. De Garmo took strong exception to this 
statement. He pointed out that the great mobs have been 
in France, where the revival was not present, and he 
argued that “revival meetings were held where the mob 
principle does not rule.” Professor R. L. Stewart lodged 
a similar protest. He said :— 

I have frequently been on the track of Mr. Moody, as he 
has passed through this country and other countries, and I am 
here to testify that a blessed influence has followed his work, a 
work which has been going on for over thirty years. The great 
revival of 1857 that swept over this land resulted in good. I 
could take you to communities that have been awakened and 
uplifted by that influence, and are now the most law-abiding 
communities in our land. . . . I have never heard an address 
from Mr. Moody, or from others who were labouring earnestly to 
bring men to Christ, in which they have demanded that men 
should surrender themselves without thought. They are asked 
to think and to choose. . . . The results which have followed are 
not due to hypnotic influences, but the divine power which 
accompanies the presentation of truth. 

Professor Giddings, in reply, said he disapproved, not 
of revivals, but of the methods of revivalists. 
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FAITH-HEALING IN THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 
By A SCANDINAVIAN WRITER. 


IN Zilskueren for June Jul. Petersen writes on the 
history of “ Miracle-Cures.” Sufferers, he says, have 
always shown such impatience in their anxiety to be free 
from illness and pain, and by some method, “ tuto, cito 
et jucunde,” that scientific medical art has been unable to 
satisfy them, and they have turned instead to the mystical 
and the supernatural for consolation and help. This 
faith in powers unknown and unseen, born of impatience 
and a despair of human aid, was quickly turned to 
account by the Catholic Church, and the innumerable 
cures alleged to have been wrought by holy relics and 
amulets, wells and shrines, had doubtless a large share 
in bringing and keeping all souls under the absolute 
power of the Church. That the Protestant Church should 
in this, as in many other matters, find itself unable to cope 
with the Roman Church is obvious, says the writer. A 
Church, built from the first upon protest and criticism, 
cannot, despite all later dogmatic and scholastic mould- 
ing, attain that solidity in its whole organisation, that 
stamp of infallibility which forms the necessary founda- 
tion for Christian miracle-work. Consequently miracle 
cures have only attained real success within the Pro- 
testant Church in those periods when the mystical element 
has obtained the upper hand and overmastered the 
systems founded upon science and scientific principle. 

One such period was that of the great revolutionary 
religious movement known as the Pietistic, which in the 
early part of the last century began in Germany and spread 
to Denmark and Scandinavia. This movement had 
its headquarters at Halle, and for a long time kept the 
newly-built University under its sway. Not only did the 
theological faculty come under its influence, but the 
medical faculty, led by the gifted Professor Stahl, threw 
over the science they had built upon Hippocratian works 
and new anatomical and physiological research, and set 
up in its place a religious mystical doctrine, the chief 
practical outcome of which was the renewed prosperity of 
the Miracle-Cure. As a result of earnest and persistent 
prayer, Professor Stahl received, it was said, as a gift 
from God, the miraculous medicines which cured, swiftly 
and permanently, every sort of disease. After him came 
his disciple Richter, whose miraculous “ Gold-tinctures,” 
composed by the help and suggestion of God, found such 
a rapid and extensive sale in Germany and Scandinavia 
that Richter left his heirs a colossal fortune. After the 
Pietistic movement followed, as a natural reaction, a 
period of rationalism, and the halcyon days of the 
Miracle-Cure under the Protestant Church were over. 
Only in the beginning of our own century, and towards 
our own day, did they begin to gain favour once more 
under the new Pietism of Germany and the neighbouring 
countries. 

Towards the middle of the century two faith-healing 
institutions became celebrated for their cures. Prayer, 
anointing, and the laying-on of hands were the only 
methods employed, all medicinal aids being, for that 
matter, forbidden these illegitimate institutions until the 
rescinding of the old quackery laws in Germany about 
thirty years ago. The founder of Bad Boll, in Wiirtem- 
berg, was a priest named Blumhardt, who was first led to 
take to the faith-healing profession by his successful 
treatment of the hysterical woman, Gottliebin, whom he 
afterwards married, and who became his associate at the 
Institute. The Mannedorf Institute was founded origi- 
nally by a crippled woman named Dorothea Trudel, who 
was soon joined by the priest Zeller. With these mystical- 
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religious institutions may be mentioned the Swedish on 
founded by Boltzius, the least of whose miracles was ty 
make the blind see, the deaf hear, the halt whole, chiefy 
by cursing the Devil, since, according to his theory 
disease had its root in sin, though more frequently the 
patient was believed to be possessed by the Dey 
himself. 


bouring countries in the cure of disease by miracles, an( 
has no faith-healing institution to show. Herr Petersen, 
however, believes it will arrive. Not only have repr. 


sentatives of the Church like Pastor Vilhelm Bech} 


and Pastor Paulsen of Kropp in Schleswig, togethe 


with a host of like-thinking clerics, taken up the faith 
healing doctrine heart and soul, but several of the bes} 
Were any 


doctors in Denmark have added their voices. 
stronger sign needed of a revived belief in miracles and 
faith-healing, it might be found in the movement amongs 
the Danish medical faculty to found a “ Christian 
Medical Society” for “believing” doctors ! 
nature and programme of the Society may be is not yet 
made clear, but the fact that religion is to be brought into 


closer organic union with medical art would seem to point} 


to some such feeling as found expression two hundred 
years ago in the Pietistic medical movement at Halle. 


SOUTH AFRICA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


REV. JOHN MACKENZIE, late Imperial High Con. 
missioner, began in Good Words last month—which is 
quite a valuable number—a series of “ Glances at South 
Africa.” Out of much that is interesting may be quoted 
what he says of South Africa as a health resort :— 


The climate of the Cape Colony, and indeed of South A frica, 
may be compared to that of the South of Europe and the North 
of Africa, with frost and snow on the highest lands and sub- 
tropical belts on the lowest-lying parts, as in Natal, Zululand 
and Mashcnaland. It may be roughly said that any part of 
South Africa is better for those suffering from chest complaint 
than is the climate of our home country at the most trying time 
of the year. But those who come to South Africa hoping to 
escape from this disease should not as a general rule delay on 
the coast. 
inducements there may be for them to stay, and climb the table- 
land which faces them at whatever port they may land. Once 


on the tableland, so far as climate goes, it matters not in wha 
direction health-seekers proceed, the climate is equally good > 


If they are country bred and wish a country life in South A!rica, 
the whole tableland is before them. If they have been brought 


up to business and a city life, and wish to pursue the same mode F 


of life in a dry climate, it is quite possible todo so. When he fount 


suitable employment, if he came before it was too late, he would § 


simply need to live there, observing ordinary laws of health, in 
order to forget all about his weakness and predisposition. 

To people who can afford it, the recently-erected Sanatorium 
at Kimberley is undoubtedly the best appointed place. 
the sea voyage to the Cape the invalid is taken charge of at 
Cape Town if desired, and is brought to Kimberley in well: 
appointed carriages by the Cape Railway. This magnificent 
Sanatorium and first-class hotel has been erected by the Hon. 
C. J. Rhodes at his sole cost, and placed by him under the 
control and management of a board of the public men 
Kimberley. Whatever views we may entertain of Mr. Rhodes’ 
methods as a politician, we can have only one opinion as to 
this thoughtful and generous action. 

If one has a tendency towards chest weakness, it is very 
pleasant to be able to find something to do which one can find 
pleasure in doing, and in the doing of which one can by-and-by 
recover something of one’s wonted strength. ‘‘ Tutor on 4 
farm” is an enviable position to occupy to a well-educated 
person in search of health. 


— 
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They must leave the coast, no matter how many} 
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FINANCIAL POTENCY OF PRAYER. 


I was rather interested in finding a paper in the Avena 
for July on the subject of prayer, which to a certain extent 
and from a différent standpoint raises the same question 
as that which I dealt with some months back. Mrs. 
F. H. Boalt, writing on “ Prayer: Who Can Tell What 
It Is?” says :-— 

The time has come for a new and better kind of experience 
meeting. Not that there was nothing tru: in the old; there 
was much; but there was also much of affirming on the 
authority of some one else who could not be interviewed, much 
mot borne out by accessible fact. I would have experiences 
given again, but with the utmost caution. 

She is careful to explain that she does not wish to have 
the prayer gauged as a test, but rather to have the 
testimony of persons who can speak experimentally on 
the subject :— 

It is not a test of this kind that is wanted or that is 
necessary ; what would be far better, and what is possible, is an 
exposition of the results of the real test that has been going on 
ever since m2n have prayed, especially since the end of the 
period of unverifiable history. 

Is it not time for a new New Testament? For there are men 
and women, tried by the heaviest sorrows, possessing experiences 
treasured in their inmost hearts, the very saints, who hold their 
faith in the everlasting arms, 

: “Though all hell endeavoured to shake,” . 
who are able to give this Testament. ‘There is no fear that they 
will be sensational, or will draw on the imagination, or 
exaggerate ; they walk in too much reverence for that. The 
thing is to get them to speak. Among other treasures that they 
have in store, I am sure they will bring us good reasan to 
believe in a watchful Presence in our troubles. 


——oe— 


THE STAGE OF TO-DAY. 

In the Young Man for August Mr. Davenport Adams 
is interviewed concerning the stage of to-day. In the 
coufse of his interview he makes the following reply to 
Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. George Moore :— 

To the assertion that actresses can hardly succeed in their 
profession unless they are content to surrender their virtue, I 
venture—on the basis of a long and intimate knowledge of the 
stage—to oppose an indignant denial. The assertion is a 
gratuitous slander—a direct insult, in particular, to those wom2n 
who are admittedly the high priestesses of their craft. To what 
influence, other than that of their ability and perseverance, do 
these ladies owe the position that they occupy? They are where 
they are because they deserve to be there, and because they are 
maintained there by the public voice. Ido not mean to say that 
no young actress or would-be actress has ever sought to rise by 
indefensible means—either deliberately or as the result of 
solicitation ; but I do distinctly say that a woman, in order to 
succeed as an actress, has no need to sully her fair fame. What 
a woman necds for triumph on the stage is personal aptitude 
first, willingness to work, and strength of character—just the 
qualities that are needed in any other profession. 

The weak will always go to the wall, whatever may be their 
vocation ; but a girl or voman of average moral principle can 
(other things being equal) pass through a stage career with 
unsoiled reputation. It should be noted, by the way, that a 
large percentage of the female moiety of the profession belong to 
families in which a capacity for acting is hereditary, and, having 
been familiar with the ‘‘ boards” all their lives, they are well 
armed against any dangers which the stage might have had for 
them. If an actress at any time sins against the accepted moral 
code, it is not, believe me, because she is an actress, but because 
she would have so sinned, whatever her calling might have 
been. . . . Some one has said that it is impossible to bring an 
indictment against a whole nation : paraphrasing that, I would say 
that no one ought to be allowed to bring an unsupported charge 
against a whole profession. Such a charge is unjust and cruel. 
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Telephone Anticipated by Wild Indians. 


THE July Geographical Fournal has some interesting 
notes by Col. George Earl Church on Dr. Bach’s visit to 
the Catuquinaru Indians in the valley of the Amazon. 
Dr. Bach found that each habitation or ma/occa occupied 
by the tribe was supplied with a caméarysu or telegraph, 
which enabled them to communicate with each other. 
The machine consists of a hollow piece of hard palm 
wood filled with sand, rubber, pieces of wood and hide, 
and fixed in a socket of sand, hide, resin, and rubber. 
This is struck with a club of wood coated with rubber 
and hide :— 

There is one of these instruments hidden in each ma/occa, and 
the ma/occas are abcut a mile distant one from the other, and all 
on a direct line north andsouth. It appears that the instruments 
are ex rapport with each other ; and, when struck with a club, 
the neighbouring ones to the north and south, if not above a 
mile distant, respond to or echo the blow. To this an Indian 
answers by striking the instrument in the ma/occa with which it 
is desired to communicate, which blow in turn is echoed by the 
instrument originally struck. Each ma/occa has its own series 
of signals. So enclosed is each instrument in the ma/occa that, 
when standing outside-and near the building, it is difficult to 
hear a blow, but, nevertheless, it is heard distinctly in the next 
malocca, a mile distant, in the manner indicated. The Tuchau 
gave me an example of signalling. With a prolonged interval, 
he struck the instrum2nt twice with the club, which, as I under- 
stood, was to indicate attention, or that a con‘erence was desired. 
This was responded to by the sam2 instrument, as a result of a 
single blow given by some one on the next apparatus, nearly a 
mile distant. Then commenced a long conversation, which I 
could not comprehen. 

So, long before we had our telephone connecting house 
with house, these remote Indians of Sout’: America had 
got what served something of the same pur pse! 


—_oo— 


An Object Lesson in Human Inequality. 


THE July ¥ournal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
contains Lord Brassey’s valuable paper on “ Recent 
Social and Political Progress in Victoria.” He bears 
gratifying if unexpected witness to the fact that the Irish 
Societies are “loyal to the heart’s core when migrated 
from Ireland to Australia.” He strongly urges the value of 
Australia as a recruiting ground for mounted rifles, for 
in no part of the world are horses so enduring and so 
cheap. Victoria, it appears, has no Poor Law as in the 
Old Country ; but “ extreme distress is sometimes relieved 
in the case of the able-bodied by sending them to prison ! ” 
Speaking on the inevitableness of poverty in new countries 
as well as old, Lord Brassey quotes an interesting incident 
which he had seen with his own eyes in Argentina :— 

To commence a settlement of the country, some hundreds of 
families had been sent over to Argentina from all parts of 
Europe. Their passages were paid, and on their arrival a free 
grant of 80 acres of fertile land was made to every family ; for 
each a house was built, a well was dug, tools and seeds were 
provided gratis, and provisions were supplied for one year. At 
the date of my visit three years had elapsed since the settlements 
were formed, and, though all had started level in the race of 
life, and all had had a good start, a third of the settlers were 
being fed at scup kitchens, while others had already attained 
prosperity, and were eager buyers of the land allotted to those 
less fortunate. Inequality of success seems inherent in human 
conditions. 

Inequality of another kind was referred to by Sir John 
Colomb, in the succeeding conversations. To the 
common defence of the Empire, every man, woman, and 
child in the East and South of London contributes, while 
Victoria, with all her cities, palaces, and natural resources, 
sends practically nothing at all! 
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AN EVOLUTIONIST’S HYMN. 


Dr. PauL Carus, in the AZonist for April, in an article 
on “ The Unmateriality of Soul and God,” maintains that 
honest Atheism and honest doubt are the indispensable 
stepping-stones to a clear and comprehensible appreciation 
of the truth. The idea of God which, in its common 
acceptance, is gross and Pagan, will gain and not lose 
by being freed of its materialistic accretions. One thing, 
Dr. Carus thinks, is certain—that the god of the religion 
of science is not a negation of the old God, but its com- 
pletion and perfection. The god of the religion of science 
is in one sense the old God still, and our godward 
aspirations still pursue the same aim. He is different 
only so far as our conception of Him is purified. Then, 
says Dr. Carus :— 

God is not a God of stagnation, He is a God of evolution, 
whose motto is: ‘‘ Behold, I make all things new!” In that 
sense we sing the old hymn with new words :— 

Truth and its onward rush 

Nothing can quell. 

God is the truth that guides, 
Heaven where love abides : 
Sin’s curse is Hell. 


Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer alway ; 

E’en though thou other be 
Than prophets say. 

Other thou art but higher 

Bidding our souls aspire ; 


Godward alway. God the eternal cause 


Of truth and right : 

Oneness of cosmic laws, 
Reason’s true light. 

God, though nowhere confined, 

Yet in the human mind 
Showeth His might. 


God is man’s truthward call, 
Noblest desire. 
He’s in life cosmical, 
Love’s holy fire. 
Thou who art Allin All 
God superpersonal, 
Lead Thou us higher. 


Doubt comes from God, in 
sooth, 
Though conquering creeds ; 
Doubt prompts our search for 
truth 
And higher leads. 
Who on doubt’s path ne’er trod, 
Ne’er saw the face of God : 
Doubt truthward speeds. 


Science the burning bush 
Where God doth dwell ! 


—_+—— 


“) RUE IT NOT.” 
THINGS THAT WILL STAND THE TEST OF DEATH. 


THE Monist for January contained a translation of a 
famous hymn written by a German modern Protestant 
prelate of the name of Karl Gerock. If it does not 
deserve a place among the “ Hymns that have Helped,” 
and will help mankind, it is, nevertheless, a noble out- 
burst of a lofty, religious soul. Gerock, although an 
orthodox and high ecclesiastical dignitary, was much 
worried in his day by narrow-minded brethren, who 
regarded breadth of thought as un-Christian, and scientific 
thought as worldly. Gerock replied to these accusations 
in a hymn entitled “I Rue It Not.” The translation 
which the Monés¢ publishes has been made by Mr. Gauss, 
Assistant Librarian in the Public Library of Chicago. As 
it is practically unknown to English-speaking men, I 
quote some of its stanzas here. He begins by saying, 
“Much I will rue when at my grave’s dark portal” he 
looks back upon his pilgrimage :— 


Yet much, my friends, that strictly you’re condemning,— 
I rue it not. 


I rue no sentence that was mildly spoken 

Where brother brother weighed upon the scale, 

When I did hope where you the staff had broken, 

And honey found where others poison hail. 

And were my hopes too bold, too mild my sentence : 

In Heaven is He who still must judge our lot ; 

No more I hope than through His grace an entrance— 
I rue it not. 
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I rue no song in friendly circle chanted, 
Or quietly enjoyed in nature’s dome, 
When a poetic dream held me enchanted— 
A short and golden dream of spirit’s roam. 
And though a church-tune I’m not always raising, 
Though ’t be a song Homer, Shakespeare begot, 
In nature’s temple, too, all God is praising ;— 
I rue it not. 


* * * * * 


I rue no mite which I in town or bor:ugh— 

Unheeding—on the poor or sick bestowed, 

That o’er a face, so sad and pale with sorrow, 

A’ passing smile like heaven’s sunlight flowed. 

And though I oft my bread cast on the water, 

E’en God in heaven feeds full many a sot ; 

A single rogue does not make me man’s hater,— 
I rue it not. 


* * * : * * 


That I a thousand times the Lord have queried 

Where lovingly His spirit bade : believe ! 

That of His grace I many talents buried, 

That, friends, I rue, that truly makes me grieve ; 

But that as Christian I a man remainéd, 

And boldly viewed what’s human on the spot, 

In suff’ring, faith, love, hope a man unfeignéd ;— 
I rue it not. 


—_ooo-— 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MARIE CORELLI. 

MIss MARIE CORELLI has at last succumbed to the 
blandishments of the interviewer. The Strand for July 
contains “ the first authentic interview,” for joy of which 
Mr. Arthur H. Lawrence may be forgiven the tone of 
ecstatic adulation in which he writes. He met the 
novelist at her favourite resort, the Royal Hotel, Woodhall 
Spa, on her birthday, which is the first of May. The 
passage in the interview which has most public importance 
describes Mr. Gladstone’s visit :— 


Soon after my visit to Woodhall the news came of Mr. 
Gladstone’s death, and when discussing the personality of 
the great statesman at a subsequent visit, which I paid 
Miss Corelli during her short stay in town, I was ex- 
ceedingly interested to find that on two occasions Mr. 
Gladstone called personally, and without previous notice, on 
Miss Marie Corelli, much to her surprise; and while enter- 
taining the veteran statesman at afternoon tea, during which 
he conversed with her on the subject of her work, she smilingls 
ventured to ask him, in the presence of one or two friends, why 
he had honcured her with a visit. The reply of the Grand Old 
Man was repeated to me by Miss Vyver, who was present on 
that occasion. ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I was curious to see for 
myself the personality of a young woman who could write so 
courageously and well, and in whose work I recognise a power 
working for good, and eminently calculated to sway the thoughts 
of the people. It is a wonderful gift you have, and I do not 
think you will abuse it. There is a magnetism in your pen which 
will influence many. Take care always to do your best, and 
never work ina hurry. Asa woman you are pretty and good ; 
as a writer be brave and true.” 

‘* Mr. G.” was all life and animation during his visit, which 
lasted nearly three hours. The conversaticn touched on a very 
wide range of subjects, on all of which he displayed a wonderfully 
intimate knowledge, and everything he said cvidently proved « 
the profoundest interest to Miss Marie Corelli, the value of his 
opinions being heightened by the characteristic earnestness wit 
which his opinions were uttered. This was between three and 
four years ago, and his last words to the novelist were, ‘‘ God 
bless you, my dear child. Be brave. You've got a great future 
before you. Don’t lose heart on the way. Good-bye.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IS THERE A FRENCH SPIRIT IN LITERATURE ? 
By A SYMPOSIUM OF FRENCH WRITERS. 

A SPECIAL feature of the Revue des Revues for July 1st 
is a symposium entitled “ Enquéte sur Esprit Frangais.” 
The editor, M. Finot, on March 3oth last, raised the 
question by issuing « letter to the leading literary men, 
editors, and scholars of France, asking them the following 
question : Can the French pretend to have a distinctive 
spirit in their literature—in other words, a French Spirit 
as distinct from the literary spirit of other peoples? His 
second question was : If so, what are the appreciable features 
of this spirit? And his third: Can a stranger assimilate 
the peculiarities of the French Spirit in such a degree as 
to become a writer purely French? In the July number 
some sixty pages are devoted to the answers received 
from some of the most eminent of French writers. A list 
of these writers will best give an idea of the various 
nature of the answers which were elicited. They are: 
Henry Bérenger, Alfred Binet, Henri de Bornier, Paul 
Bourget, Michel Bréal, Jules Claretie, Francois Coppée, 
Arthur Desjardins, George Fonsegrive, Anatole France, 
Urbain Gohier, Remy de Gourmont, Léon Hennique, 
Alexandre Hepp, Gustave Larroumet, Camille Mauclair, 
Eugéne Miintz, Raymond Poincaré, Marcel Prévost, 
Edouard Rod, Georges Rodenbach, Francisque Sarcey, 
Paul Stapfer, Sully-Prudhomme, E. M. de Vogiié, René 
Worms, and last, but by no means least, Emile Zola. 

I cannot afford the space to give even a brief résumé of 
the opinions of these writers. It remains only to quote 
from the most interesting answers of those best known to 
English readers. The general trend of the letters is only 
vaguely affirmative ; and, although M. Finot concludes 
by an ingenious attempt to combine in a harmonious 
system the various elements which have gone to the 
making of the French language and literature, it can- 
not be said that he has succeeded in forming conclu- 
sions generally acceptable. An ethnical philosophy of 
literature in the true sense of the term is probably 
beyond the power of man to produce. A great critic 
may apprehend instinctively the literary genius of a 
race, but to demand a formula to express it is to demand 
a definition of the indefinable. Most of M. Finot’s corre- 
spondents seem to have appreciated this, for most evade 
the categorical reply to his questions, and answer ,him in 
generalities more or less obscure. 

M. ZOLA. 

M. Zola, whose reply is one of the shortest, and, by 
reputation, perhaps the weightiest, begins by quoting 
the words of Taine, that the nature of the French Spirit 
is “d’aimer les belles batailles et les beaux discours: en 
somme, guerrier et rhéteur.” But-M. Zola cannot see 
how the truly national writers, the Rabelais, the Mon- 
taignes, the Molitres, the La Fontaines, and the 
Voltaires, are guerriers et rhéteurs. The virtue of these 
ee writers, says M. Zola, lies in their reason, clarity, 

ealthiness, and wisdom, and in the ardent cult of truth 
and justice which they teach. We are Latins, he con- 
tinues, and the Gallic blood has given us no more than a 
better balance and a more healthy vigour. 

MM. PREVOST AND POINCARE. 

M. Marcel Prévost follows more closely the letter of his 
editor. To the first question he replies affirmatively. 
Every individual race, and therefore France, has its dis- 
tinctive literary spirit. In France this spirit is primarily 
clair, synthétique, amoureux et respectuenx des régles. 
Read a treatise on geometry in French and English, says 
M. Prévost, and you will find the differences between the 
conceptions of clarity among different races. The French 
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reader will find the English demonstration insufficient. 
The English student will regard the French demonstra- 
tion as superfluous. This impassioned love of “ geo- 
metrical clarity” is to be found everywhere in French 
literature ; it manifests itself in psychological explana- 
tions, in rigorous logic, and in limpidity of expression. 
This with love of ideas and method is the classical spirit 
—the spirit of French literature. Thus M. Prévost 
justifies M. Zola’s postulate that the French are first of 
all a Latin race. To the third question he also replies 
affirmatively—favourable conditions being given, and 

uotes the cases of Rousseau, Dumas //s, and, in later 
times, José-Maria de Heredia and Cherbuliez to affirm 
his view. 

M. Poincaré also thinks that the French Spirit may be 
acquired by aliens, but he maintains that, without doubt, 
the spirit of a nation changes with time, and obeys the 
laws of its historical evolution. The French democracy 
does not think and speak as it thought and spoke in the 
days of aristocratic domination. M. Poincaré sees in the 
efforts of foreigners to ridicule and depreciate the French 
Spirit the best evidence of its substantial existence. 

MM. COPPEE AND SARCEY. 

M. Frangois Coppée is as brief as M. Zola. He refuses 
to discuss the question at length, but declares that the 
spirit of literary France is manifested in “its luminous 
genius, its crystal language, its generous and brave 
character, and its quick and clear intelligence.” A/éas, 
laments M. Coppée, xous nous germanisons beaucoup, 
depuis pas mal @années. 

M. Sarcey also sees in clarity the first characteristic 
of his country’s literature. The works of Darwin and 
Lombroso could never have been French. With such 
materials a French writer would have written a work 
luminous and well ordered. M. Sarcey laughs at the 
prediction that French literature is losing its primordial 
qualities. The tendencies which change the character of 
national literature are temporary and must pass away. 
He likens them to the ravages of the phylloxera, which 
threatens to destroy everything, but where the soil and 
vines are good, all at last must return to its original health. 

M. ANATOLE FRANCE, 

M. Anatole France is brief and categorical. To the 
first question he answers, Yes—the French can pretend 
to a distinctive literary spirit. To the second he replies 
that this is the spirit of order, proportion and clarity. 
In reply to the third he admits that a stranger may 
acquire the French Spirit. But he can never hope to 
become Purement Francais. French literature, he says, 
owes much to the assimilation of external influences ; and 
he proceeds to classify his most illustrious compatriots in 
ethnical order. Ronsard, Rabelais, Racine, and André 
Chénier take much from classical sources ; Montesquieu 
and Voltaire from England ; Madame de Staél and the 
romanticists from Germany ; and Corneille, Victor Hugo, 
and Mérimée from Spain. 

At the conclusion of the symposium M. Finot proceeds 
to tabulate the elements which have gone to the making 
of French literature. Absence of race—for the French 
race is an abstraction—and assimilation from outside are 
two of the greatest, and both together create a special 
mission for France and the French Spirit. A composite 
language is a third element. The French Spirit, says 
M. Finot, conforms to the philosophy of its history ; it is 
synonymous with comprehension and generosity, and it 
is in this we are to seek the source of its greatness and 
the reason for the love and admiration which it inspires 
among the best critics of the foreign world. 
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WHAT ARE THE LIMITS OF LAMPOON? 
THE CASE OF Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MR. WENTWORTH Moore seems to display a disposi- 
tion to test the permissible limits of lampoon in his 
certainly clever but rather malicious serial which is 
begun this month in the Fortnightly Review. It is 
entitlede“ The Individualist,” and promises to be an 
extremely piquant and very smart society novel, perhaps 
a topical romance of the “ Coningsby ” style, which is filled 
with personal sketches drawn from life apparently with 
the intention of inflicting the maximum amount of pain 
upon the individual lampooned that is possible without 
giving an opportunity for an action for libel. The third 
chapter of “ The Individualist ” is devoted to the lady 
founder of Startfield Hall, a university settlement in 
North Central London which it is impossible not to 
identity with the Passmore Edwards Settlement and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. I do not profess to know any- 
thing of the inner track of the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, but if Mr. Moore does not mean his third 
chapter to be an exfosé of the jealousy and littleness and 
special weaknesses of Mrs. Humphry Ward and her friends, 
he has taken every measure in his power to produce that 
mistaken impression upon his readers. Here, for instance, 
is a description of the distinguished lady who is repre- 
sented as the Egeria of Startfield Hall :-— 

‘*T find,” said Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ that this evening you will 
meet a personage—I have only just heard for certain that she 
could come—we are expecting her every moment—I think I 
may say one of the most famous women in Europe. I mean 
Mrs. Norham—‘he Mrs. Norham, the authoress. Her person 
and personality are quite as brilliant as her intellect.” 

Mrs. Norham was beyond all doubt a celebrity. She had 
written a novel with a purpose, which, despite its length and its 
solemnity, had achieved an enormous circulation, and had raised 
her to the ranks of a prophetess. She was now surrounded by 
a clique of admiring worshippers who would have taken her, 
were that possible, even more seriously than she took herself. 
She was consequently in a full career of what may be called 
ethical dissipation; and just as a frivolous young lady is 
miserable if she is not going to a ball, Mrs. Norham was 
miserable if she was not in some reforming movement. She 
enjoyed the delightful experience of feeling that the world 
needed her—that the masses needed her help; that statesmen 
needed h:r hints ; and that the fashionable class, corrupt and 
frivolous as it was, needed the discipline of her somewhat 
acidulated contempt. If only her performances had come up to 
her hopes, she would already have been weeping, like Alex- 
ander, because there were no more abuses to conquer. 

Mr. Prouse Bousefield was obviously one of this lady’s votaries. 
His figure appeared to swell, as he announced himself the 
proprietor of an acquaintance with her. His eyes gleamed, and 
the radiance of Mrs. Norham’s spirit shone on his face in the 
humble disguise of perspiration. . . . The stranger looked, and 
he saw before him a lady with pretty and penetrating eyes, but 
a somewhat bony face. Her hair was drawn from her temples 
with a studied and severe simplicity ; and at the back of her 
head was a comb with a gilt disk attached to it, which made her 
face look as though set in a tarnished aureole ; whilst her frame 
was draped in a species of dim blue bed-gown, of the pattern 
supposed to be affected by medizval saints in heaven. 

Those who are familiar with the Settlement may be 
able to locate the other guests at the dinner party 
described by Mr. Moore’s mordant per. Without pro- 
fessing any great admiration for Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and her somewhat exaggerated estimate of her intellectual 
mission, it certainly is a question whether or not a lady 
ought to be regarded as fair game for the lampooner. A 
politician in Parliament is another matter. But it will 
be interesting to hear what Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
friends think of the matter. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MOTOR-CAR MANIA. 

IN the first July number of the Revue de Paris 
M. Georges Desjacques has a bright little paper on 
automobilism. This is one of the few subjects on 
which England has a good deal to learn from France, 
M. Desjacques acutely points out that, whereas our 
forefathers rebelled against new mechanical discoveries 
which by ousting the labour of man seemed almost 
sacrilegious, we nowadays by a curious reaction have 
acquired such an excessive confidence in machinery in 
general that we instinctively pick holes in every new 
invention. We are too apt to forget that the machines 
to which we are accustomed have only reached their 
present pitch of perfection by slow degrees. Motor-cars 
have certainly suffered by the public’s expecting perfection 
all in a moment. 

After all, automobilism is only about seven years old— 
that is to say, it is about seven years since motor-cars 
began to be sold regularly. At first the public attention 
was concentrated on the machines which were driven by 
steam, until in 1894 a competition organised by the Petit 
Fournal brought forward the claims of petroleum as a 
motive power. The race from Paris to Bordeaux showed 
that automobiles were not toys, but a new means of 
locomotion. These long races put the electric carriages 
out of court, for it was found impossible to establish ex 
route the necessary charging-stations. Of course speed 
was not the only object of the builders. The public 
demanded less vibration, less noise, less smell, and these 
improvements are being gradually provided. In France 
the automobile is intended first to provide a carriage for 
those who are not now “carriage peopie,” and secondly 
to do the work now done by bad horses. Already the 
attentive observer may note how the increasing use of 
motor-cars in Paris has had the effect of ousting the worst 
specimens of horseflesh which used to disgtace the streets. 
Only the best horses can compete with the motor-car, 
even in its present elementary stage. 

M. Desjacques has evidently a great belief in the future 
of the automobile. He looks forward to the time, not, 
he thinks, far distant, when schoolboys will be taught to 
manage the machine. Heassures us that the mechanism 
of the thing is very simple. The petroleum motor is 
driven exactly like a gas-engine, the piston being expelled 
from the cylinder by a series of little explosions produced 
by a mixture of air and of petroleum vapour. In some 
machines one explosion serves for four strokes of the 
piston. The bad smell is due to the incomplete combus- 
tion of the mixture of air and petroleum vapour, and it 
will no doubt be remedied before long. Inventors, it 
must be admitted, are slow to exhibit their machines. 
They are perhaps afraid of seeing their ideas appropri- 
ated, and they are, for the most part, uncertain what to 
charge for their machines. Yet it is a new industry, the 
infancy of which we are contemplating, and one likely to 
equal in importance the sister-industry of cycles. 

PAPI 

Mr. DAVID HANNAY, writing in the August Pad// Mall 
Magazine on the Spaniards, attributes much of their 
ill name and ill deeds to their “ unbusinesslike indolence.” 
He corrects a common misconception when he says, “ It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Spain is 
decaying. The population has nearly, if not quite, doubled 
in the present century, and the country in itself is 
infinitely better off than it was a hundred years ago. The 
loss of Cuba will be no evil for Spain, but a gain, for it 
will stop a dreadful drain of life and treasure. When there 
is no colonial market to think of, the immense resources 
of the country itself will probably be better worked.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


LOW MORALS IN HIGH CIRCLES, 
A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Blackwood’s, writing in the 
August number on the apparent looseness of morals in 
exalted stations, makes an ingenious attempt to explain 
the unfortunate impression. This is what Mr. Winterley 
says :— 

I have never thouzht the great idle World as loose as, to 
apparance, it would fain seem tobe. It is true that for looseness 
in conversation it has probably no equal till we go down to the 
least gentlemanly of the working classes; but perhaps there is 
an explanation of that which gives it a start from innocence. No 
longer ago than when the Queen came to the throne, Society 
was so small, and within its narrow circle intercourse was so 
frequent, that it was almost like a great family with numerous 
branches. Besides, we have to consider the many interweaving 
cousinships, once, twice, or ten times removed, which went so 
far to give Society a conscious family feeling, as we know it does 
still. From that a certain familiarity of convers2 would naturally 
arise, and the more readily if there were temptations to practise 
it as a means of exclusion—of marking off its boundaries. An 
outward sign of this familiarity is the common us? of Christian 
nam2s inspzaking of each other. A certain freedom of speech 
springs up naturally enough ; it does not improve with time ; it 
even makes way as an admitted characteristic of the beau monde 
in its hours of ease ; and it ends by being very free indeed. Who 
doesn’t know in these days that at many a table in Mayfair and 
round about, a passable adept in the argot of allusion may speak 
of things which no on: would dare to find language for in a 
company of middle-class ladies and gentlemen? More than 
that might be said. . . . How much, after all, do these liberties 
of speech and hearing signify, as an indication of conduct? Is 
it that the gentlewomen of the class grande dame and those that 
circle round them are correspondingly and increasingly profli- 
gate? . . . I doubt the full relation between words and deeds, 

; ‘©THE MISERABLE WORD D2ESS.” 

Yet one thing we of the good natured party must needs 
confess, which is, that the worst that is ever said of Society 
morals is said by wom2n, and by women who have lived all their 
lives in the suspected country. . . . Listen to their low voices, 
and you must believe that there is more carelessness of right 
conduct among fashionable women year by year; and not only 
that, but much more indifference when the carelessness is known. 
. . . Yet the more common explanatory word amongst women 
themselves is not passion, or feeling, or anything of that sort, but 
the miserable word “‘ dress.” There is the mischief—dress and the 
dressmaker’s bill. The stupid, vulgar, kitchen-sprung accusation 
of the small Society journals, as we thought it, has the sanction 
of the best authorities. 


“THE GORGEOUS FRINGES” OF SOCIETY. 


But we must distinguish between Society and the gorgeous 
fringes that encircle it. I suppose it is an unpopular thing to 
say, but when the vices of Society are talked of I would charge 
at least seventy per cent. to the fringes, doubting then whether 
such a partition is quite fair to the original aristocratic centre. 

But besides the rankness of money, and besides the push, the 
new-comers bring with them a very natural but most dangerous 
ignorance ; and it is fruitful of no good. In the midlands of 
Society, whence they mostly come, company speech and manner 
are very correct. They are specially correct in the presence of 
ladies ; and so much the better for the midlands of Society. A 
Similar correctitude, but with more ease, more polish, and there- 
with a trifle of stateliness, is no doubt expected by middle-class 
Incursionists at the-drums and dinner-parties of the fashionable 
great. . . . On every side they see and hear the freedoms which, 
if not quite, do mostly bear the innocent explanation I have 

ven to them ; but, generally speaking, all the explanation that 
the new arrivals know of is the much-reported profligacy of the 
eprer Classes. , . . And what can these give-and-take freedoms 
of speech, look, and manner mean if not that looseness is the 
Proper thing in ‘‘ Society”? .. . Therefore, blacking them- 
selves all over, they “go in” for these distinguishing usages with 
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a thoroughness both comic and tragic. And that, and because 
the new rich corrupt where they seem to be corrupted, is my 
reason for putting down seventy per cent. of the vices of Society 
to those wno hardly belong to it. 


—Ce— 


SARAH GRAND ON THE NEW WOMAN. 


IT is a characteristic paper on “ The New Woman and 
the Old” which Sarah Grand contributes to the Lady’s 
Realm for August—though, perhaps more jubilant and 
“ eupeptic ” than some things she has written. It is one 
incessant antithesis, in which nearly all that is bad is 
ascribed to the Old and nearly all that is good is put 
down to the New. True, we are informed that “the 
New Woman confesses that she is full of faults.” Over- 
weening vanity, ill-digested knowledge, shaky grammar, 
are mentioned. But over against these foibles is set this 
catalogue of virtues and graces :— 


The New Woman is magnanimous by nature, and she can 
well afford to be so, for all that makes life worth having is hers. 
. . « Inthe matter of heart the New Woman is well endowed. 
Altogether she is well endowed. Her health is radiant, her 
manners charming, her wit taking, her morals unimpzachable, 
and her will a quantity to be reckoned with. Her faults are the 
overflow of her exuberant spirits. . . . Her sens> of humour is 
always on the alert. . . . There is a wee dash of boy in her to 
relieve the insipidity, but all that is not boy is gentlewoman. 


SEX. 


The New Woman is much purer, even as she is much greater- 
of nature. . . . The Old Woman . . . . only recognised other 
women in their relation to men, and that only in the one sens2, the 
sexual . . . . Hers were the three-bottle days ofsexuality. The 
New Woman despises any intemperance ; besides, she has no tim2 
to do more than sip a wholesome draught. She is a well- 
balanced creature wiih innumerable interests in life and enjoys 
them all without excess... . She isa loyal lady, and whole- 
some-minded. Her bosom friends n2ed not keep one eye on 
her and the other on their husbands. Her kisses are for her 
own, and for the children; and that is more than the Old 
Woman could say as a rule. 


CLOTHES. 


The Old Woman is a creature of clothes, and she will adopt 
any ridiculous or indecent fashion that comes to her by way of 
the fashion papers ; but she cannot be taught to dress herself. 
She has shown as much of the upper part of her body unclad as 
she dare for generations, and she has gazed complacently at the 
bare legs of the ballet too, but she hisses the new bicycling 
dress like the goose she is. When the battle of the bicycling 
dress is over, however, the Old Woman will discover that it can 
be worn as modestly as riding habit or bathing dress, and then 
sh> will adopt it, mzan Old Woman! 


THE WORKING MAN. 
A more serious note is struck in what follows’: — 


The Old Woman cares only for others in so far as they have 
it in their power to add to her own pleasure in life. She resents 
the intrusion on her luxury of any mention of the working man. 
What is he to her but a machine to cullivate her roses ? an ugly 
machine, that should be shut up ina shed directly it is done with. 
Of course it must have oil enough to keep it from creaking, 
because the plaintive sound distracts her, but she smiles derisively 
at the notion that it is worth any other attention, or that it would 
be possible to polish it if you tried. What is it to her if the 
man ache in her service, and have no time for any joy in life, and 
only bread enough to make muscles to work out her whims—he 
gets his wages. The weary working man never costs her a 
thought so long as he does not disiurb her, but if he complains 
he becomes a bore to be banished. With the New Woman it 
is different. She sorrows for all who suffer, from the slaves of 
service to the seals of commerce, from the hunted otter to the 
humming-bird persecuted for fashion’s sake. 
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THE POLICE AND THE PRESS. 
SCOTLAND YARD CENSORSHIP, 


THE University Magazine for August publishes an 
editorial, entitled ‘“ Danger Ahead,” in which there are 
statements made of a somewhat astounding character. 
Some weeks since a brief report of proceedings at Bow 
Street Police Court startled the general public by making 
it known that for selling a scientific work, which he did 
not write and did not publish, and for which he 
was in no way responsible, the police were prosecuting 
Mr. George Bedborough. Not only was he prosecuted, 
but he was committed for trial, and at first bail was 
refused. The action of the police was regarded with con- 
siderable misgivings. Mr. Bedborough is awaiting trial, 
his case having been adjourned until the prosecution 
condescends to specify what passages in the book in 
question are regarded as contrary to public morals. But 
for that, more emphatic expression would have been given 
to the amazement occasioned by the news of Mr. Bed- 
borough’s prosecution. 


A POLICE RAID ON BOOKS. 


But according to the editor of the University Magazine 
the prosecution of Mr. Bedborough is only one, and 
perhaps a less scandalous, exercise of arbitrary power. 
The editor of the University Magazine says :— 


The seizure by the London Police Authorities of the publica- 
tions of the University Press, which, as we have informed our 
readers in the July number, involves, besides Dr. Havelock Ellis’ 
‘Studies in the Psychology of Sex,” all the copies of the Univer- 
sity Magazine, Hugh Mortimer Cecil’s Pseudo-Philosophy, J. M. 
Robertson’s Saxon and Celt, the same author’s Montaigne and 
Shakspere, Wiseman’s Dynamics of Religion, Geoffrey Mortimer’s 
blight of Respectability, and many others, constitutes such a 
serious and wanton attack on the liberty of the press, that we 
must call the earnest attention of all our friends to the newly- 
adopted practice of suppressing scientific literature. 

In view of the attempt, made by the police, to suppress the 

ublication of the University Magazine and Free Review by the 
intimidation of booksellers, it will be necessary that all our 
friends and subscribers should send us, without delay, their 
names and addresses, so that we may be able to communicate 
with them in the event that the police should succeed in their 
object of frightening the wholesale and retail book-trade by the 
arrest of booksellers in London who sell the publications of the 
University Press. 


THE GENESIS AND OBJECT OF THE RAID. 


The case of the police, it seems, rests upon the evidence 
of a Scotland. Yard detective, Mr. Sweeney, who, accord- 
ing to the University Magazine, played the part of agent 
provocateur. This Sweeney professed to be an enthu- 
siastic follower of the Legitimation League, with which 
Mr. Bedborough is connected. He bought Dr. Havelock 
Ellis’ “ Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” Having bought 
it, he proceeded to swear an information at Bow Street 
Police Court against Mr. Bedborough, who sold it to 
him, and this led to the seizure of all the books mentioned 
by the magazine. The editor says :— 


It seems that the real intention of the police, or of those who 
caused this prosecution, was to intimidate London booksellers, 
and to threaten them with arrest, if they should dare to continue 
the sale of the publications of the University Press. Two men, 
alleging that they were sent by the Scotland Yard authorities, 
called upon many booksellers who sell the University Magazine, 
and, showing them the report of Mr. Bedborough’s arrest, 
hinted that the same fate would await them if they should 
continue to sell these publications, and especially Dr. Havelock 
Ellis’ book. ‘A great number of them were frightened, and 
informed the University Press that they could not in the future 


sell its publications. Even the bookbinders refused to bind 
the periodicals and books published by the University Press. 
A PROTEST AGAINST OVER-ZEAL. 

I do not suppose that any person is likely to accuse 
me of any sympathy with the particular tenets with 
which Mr. Bedborough has identified himself, and 
I have repeatedly been selected as the object of anim- 
adversion on the part of the University Magazine 
because of my dislike of the literature and doctrines 
under discussion. That renders it all the more necessary 
for me to say that, so far as the facts have been stated to 
me, the action of the police seems calculated to bring into 
the gravest discredit the cause in which they ate supposed 
to be acting. Dr. Ellis’ book was not proposed to be sold 
for general circulation. Every copy supplied to booksellers 
was labelled “ This book is a scientific work, intended 
for medical men, lawyers, and teachers. It should not 
be placed in the hands of the general public.” | 
have read the book, and no person who reads it with 
an impartial mind could come to the conclusion that it 
was published with the intention of corrupting the morals 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. The author displays a pains- 
taking desire to ascertain the scientific truth concerning 
certain obscure problems which lie at the base of grave 
questions of criminal jurisprudence. 

WHY DISCUSS THE “ PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX”? 

It may be alleged that such problems should not be 
discussed, and that the whole question should be buried in 
impenetrable silence. ‘The answer to this is that if the 
legislator makes one theory of the Psychology of Sex the 
basis for passing a law which sends citizens to penal servi- 
tude, it is impossible to shut out such a theory from public 
discussion. Dr. Ellis’ inquiry goes to the very root of 
the theory upon which one section of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is based, and if the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives are sound the principle 
of that legislation is unsound, and will have to be modi- 
fied, for the same reason that capital punishment is never 
enforced upon persons of disordered minds. This may 
be said quite apart from the general contention of the 
medical profession, which is that, if the sale of such a 
book as Dr. Ellis’ justifies the wholesale seizure of every 
book on the premises of any bookseller, the sale of 
medical works will be very much restricted, and no one 
will be able to sell any medical literature without running 
the risk of a criminal prosecution and the seizure of all 
his goods. The subject is an extremely unpleasant one. 
The problem involved is obscure, but the mischief accruing 
from the publicity occasioned by the prosecution 
immensely outweighs whatever gain it might be imagined 
could accrue from a successful prosecution. Scotland 
Yard has been entrusted by the community with very 
extended powers for the suppression of obscene literature, 
but nothing will do more to jeopardise this necessary, and 
as a whole wisely exercised, prerogative than the sudden 
extension of the police censorship to the realm of 
scientific discussion. 

OP BPD DD DD AD AD DD 


Leisure Hour for August is an excellent number. 
Chief among its contents may be ranked Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s vivid narrative of the first ascent of Mount 
Elias in Alaska,—the achievement of an Italian Prince,— 
and Mr. W. J. Gordon’s characteristic sketch of 
Liverpool and its docks, The curious in matters 
linguistic will be interested in Mr. C. H. Irwin’s account 
of peculiar developments of the English language in 
Australia. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


+ 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
A POST OFFICE PLEBISCITE. 

' THE May number of the Australasian Review of 
Reviews contains a very remarkable feature, which says 
not a little both for the enterprise of the editor, Mr. 
Fitchett, and also for the hold which the Review has upon 
the Australian public. On the eve of the A/ébiscite of the 
3rd June, when the question of Federation was submitted 
to the Australasian electorate, the editor of the Review 
of Reviews endeavoured to ascertain the state of public 
opinion on the subject by what he called a Post Office 
Plébiscite :-— 

One hundred leading men in the various colonies, in Church 
and State, in law and comme rce, were asked to say in the 
modest limits of a post-card why they intended to vote ‘‘ Yes” 
on the Federal Bill, and the answers received—s:venty-seven in 
all—are reproduced here in facsimile. It is noteworthy that 
only two of the gentlemen to whom this request was addressed 
wished to answer *‘ No” on June 3rd. 

To receive seventy-seven autograph replies to a hundred 
applications isa record in such matters. Even supposing 
that all the twenty-three who did not answer were hostile 
to Federation we have a much heavier vote in favour of 
Federation on the part of the leading citizens than was 
given among the rank and file. The masses who voted 
for Federation were not by any means in the proportion 
of seventy-five to twenty-five. 

PROSPERITY AT THE ANTIPODES. 

Mr. Fitchett says :— 

1898, it is plain, will be for nearly all the colonies a year of 
substantial, if not big, surpluses. In New South Wales the 
flow of revenue outruns Mr. Reid’s estimate. The amount 
received for the first nine months of the year, including £200,000 
arrears of land-tax still to come in, exceeds the revenue for the 
corresponding period in 1897 by £150,000. According to a 
return issued from the office of the Government statist in Mel- 
bourne, the commerce of the seven Australasian colonies for 
1897 reached the enormous total of £137,810,000, the imports 
amounting to £65,600,000, and the exports to £72,210,000, 
What other 4,000,000 of people in the world can show a trade 
intercourse of equal volume and wealth ? 

A TICK IN THE POT OF OINTMENT. 

Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
stink, and the prosperity of Australia is menaced by a 
horrible little insect known as the cattle tick :— 

It seems odd that an ignoble little insect, scientifically de- 
scribed as being ‘fas much like a grain of cayenne pepper as 
anything else,” should alarm three great colonies, and constitute 
a menace to the herds of a continent. Yet this is the case with 
the pest known as the tick. The tick was first discovered in the 
Northern Territory of South Australia in 1860, and since then 
the pest has marched, or has been carried, half across Australia. 
By 1895, Northern Queensland, down to the 21st parallel, was 
tick-ridden. Whole herds were destroyed, and a place like 
Townsville had to fetch its milk supplies in tins from the 
surrounding districts. A quarantine line was stretched across 
the colony in 1896 from Longreach to Gladstone ; but the tick, 
it is painful to report, has an utter contempt ‘for quarantine 
regulations, and in less than three brief years it has pursued its 
victorious march as far as Brisbane. 

An attempt is being made to check its advance by still 
more stringent regulations, but it is greatly feared that 
the pest may prove even more difficult to cope with than 
the all-devouring rabbit itself. 


HEROISM AT SEA. 

Mr. Fitchett in his Chronique makes mention of an 
incident of gallantry in the rescue of life at sea which is 
well worth quoting here :— 

The Maitland, a side-wheel coasting steamboat, tried to make 
the shelter of Broken Bay, but the fury of wind and sea prac- 
tically made a wreck of the boat. The stokers were driven from 
the engine fires, and the J/ait/and went ashore with a loss of 
seventeen lives. The Pacific in a S.E. tempest, with a wind 
velocity of fifty-seven miles, piles a tremendous sea on the 
rocky cliffs which guard the Australian shore along its eastern 
face, and the story of the wreck of the J/ait/and, in particular, 
is one of singular horror. But a steady flame of splendid 
heroism lights up the story. The steamer had struck, the 
breakers were sweeping over her, and volunteers were called for 
to attempt the desperate task of carrying a line ashore. Man 
after man leaped into the waves and perished in that heroic 
attempt ; a passenger, Mr. Russell, jun., of Newcastle, at last 
succeeded in reaching-the shore with a line, two companions 
who shared the attempt with him perishing. The passengers 
and part of the crew were safely landed, when the rope broke ; : 
the captain, the boatswain, three of the crew, and a baby were 
left all night on the deck of the wretched ship, while the gale 
howled furiously above them and the sea broke over them. The 
story of how the rough but tender-hearted sailors cared for that 
baby during the night, and chewed ship’s biscuits to give it 
food, and then got it safely ashore in the morning, strapped to 
the boatswain’ s back, is a tale te be remembered. 
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164 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


WE notice. elsewhere the articles on “ Our Future in 
China ” and “ The Impotence of the Liberal Party.” 


FREE TRADE AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson writes with much conviction and 
more statistics upon the fallacy of supposing that con- 
quest is essential to the extension of trade. He denies 
that trade follows the flag, and maintains that the result 
of the last twenty-five years of imperialism conclusively 
proves that trade does not expand in proportion as you 
extend the frontiers of the Empire. His argument is 
good so far as it goes, but he forgets that we might have 
been very much worse off if we had not succeeded in 
saving large areas from being hermetically sealed to 
British trade by the imposition of prohibitive tariffs. Mr. 
Hobson is strongly opposed even to the Policy of the 
Open Door, for he says :— 

Now, this use of the instrum2nts of force in order to win 
foreign trade is a violation of the primary principles of Free 
Trade, and if the Liberal party consent to or condone it, they 
abrogate all rightful claim to be Free Traders. The issue, in a 
word, is between extcrnal expansion of markets and of territory 
on the one hand, and internal social and industrial reforms upon 
the other; between a militant impzrialism animated by the 
lust for quantitative growth as a means by which the governing 
and possessing classes may retain their monopoly of political 
power and industrial supremacy, and a peaceful democracy 
engaged upon the development of its national resources in order 
to secure for all its members the conditions of improved comfort, 
security, and leisure essential for a worthy national life. This 
is no rhetorical antithesis, but the plain and very practical issue 
which Cobden and his friends stfove to place before the Liberal 
party half a century ago. The refusal to face this issue, the 
adoption instead of a half-hearted and inconsistent Free Trade 
policy, has crippled the principles and grievously impaired the 
working efficiency of Liberalism. 

THE NAZARENE AS A DEMOCRAT. 

The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, writing on “ Christ and the 
Appeal to the People,” sets forth with some detail the 
social conditions at the Christ’s advent. The Pharisees 
had succeeded in creating a cultured caste which treated 
the immense majority of the population as sinners, to 
whom it was unlawful even to do a kindness. When 
Christ mixed with these sinners and identified Himself 
with them the Pharisees felt that disfranchised democracy 
had found a leader :— 

The Pharisees were well aware that a battle 2 outrance was 
declared. They would be squeezed out of existence by the 
Sadducecs on one side, and by the rising power of the people on 
the other. Such was the situation. The Pharisees recognised 
its gravity—either they or the Innovator must be destroyed. 
That was why they resolved on the death of Christ. It is to 
misinterpret the condition of affairs to represent to oneself 
Christ as merely a preacher of great religious truths. - The 
truths He taught were religious, indeed, but they were explosive, 
ready to alter the entire social condition of Jewdom, and change 
its political state as well. They were subversive of the entire 
system of the Rabbis, the upsetting of the work of Ezra and 
his followers. 

THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 
_ Sir Julius Vogel, discussing the results of the p/ébiscite 
in Australia on the subject of federation, and examining 
the correspondence which subsequently passed between 
the Prime Ministers, does not lose heart. He says :-— 

Looked at as a whole, this correspondence does not encourage 
any hops that an early federation can be effected to include New 
South Wales. Even were it possible to manceuvre that colony 
into a combination at the present time, we have already given 
reasons why the proceeding should be hazardous. In the endea- 
vour to carry out great measurcs of public policy care should 


always be taken to stop short of exerting excessive pressure on 
unwilling participants. In this case ik is evident that patience 
will sooner or later secure the end in view. If three or four of 
the colonies combine, the machinery of federation will be set in 
motion and the means be available to enter into definite agree- 
ments with New South Wales and Queensland. 

A QUARTER OF A CENTURY IN EAST LONDON. 

Canon Barnett surveys the result of the last twenty- 
five years’ progress in East London. He says :— 

A look backwards over twenty-five East London years dis- 
covers the growth and decay of things good and bad. The end 
is better than the beginning. It may be that the love of excite- 
ment has grown and the sense of reverence decayed, but during 
the samz2 time there has been a growth of order and of mu‘ual 
consideration, a decay of brutality and of superstition. The 
change has been for good. 

Among the agencies which have contributed most to 
the betterment of things, he puts in the first place the 
School Board, and in the second place the Dockers’ 
Strike. Among other agencies he gives a high place te 
those whose ideal was to secure the best for all. These 
persons appear to have had their headquarters at 
Toynbee Hall. 

THE DEFEAT OF THE OIL KINGS. 

Mr. Robert Donald, who has taken a keen interest in 
the attempt to save Great Britain from being made the 
dumping ground of the explosive and dangerous oils 
which are not allowed to be sold in the United States, 
describes the result of the struggle before the Select 
Committee, which resulted in a recommendation to raise 
the flash point from 73 degrees to 100 degrees. Mr. 
Donald says :— 

The Russian oil has a flash-point of over 100 degrees Fahr. 
(Abel test), and, as Mr. Spencer’s experiments proved, is 
practically safe in alllamps. The oil is reported to have higher 
illuminating powers than the American product. The price is 
the same. Just now the Anglo-Caucasian Oil Company is 
selling petroleum which has a flash-point of 103 degrees (Abel 
test) for less than the American oil, which is only slightly over 
73 degrees. The trade is showing that it prefers a safe oil when. 
easily obtained, but safety cannot be secured until all low-flash. 
oils are prohibited for use as an illuminant. 

APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

Vernon Bartlett and A. J. Carlyle review once more the 
extreme tenuity of the evidence on which the believers in 
apostolical succession base their claims apparently for the 
purpose of basing upon their demonstration the following 
appeal :— 

We cannot help asking when a school of theologians, which 
feel so much the sin of schism, will really take to heart the /ow 
degree of probability on the basis of which it makes bold to 
unchurch by far the larger part of English-speaking Christians. 

. THE ART OF TYPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. A. L. Cotton, in an article entitled “‘ The Kelmscott 
Press and the New Printing,” indulges in the dream that 
we are on the eve of a revival of the art of typography. 
He specially praises the work that is being done in the 
illumination of books by a lady artist. He says: “In 
Miss Gloria Cardew, a young art student, a colourist has 
recently appeared who is capable of doing charming work 
in this direction.” Her illustrations to Mr. F. S. Ellis’s 
“ History of Reynard the Fox,” with wood-cut engravings 
after Mr. Crane, are declared to be a veritable triumph. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“A Financial Journalist ” expounds “ The Art of Black- 
mail,” which is very different to distinguish from the art 
of bribery and corruption. Mr. F. M. Hueffer writes on 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and the Dean of Canterbury 
has a paper upon “ The Likeness of Christ.” 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE are fourteen articles in the August number of 
the Nineteenth Century, all of a fairly average miscel- 
Janeous nature, but none of them calling for special 
attention. 

REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE, 


In this paper, which is entitled “Mr. Gladstone and 
His Party,” Sir Wemyss Reid recalls the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone received the fatal blow dealt at his cause 
by the Parnell divorce case :— 

The Parnell divorce case changed the whole political situa- 
tion. Up to that moment the Home Rule cause seemed to be 
advancing to an assured and early triumph. In an hour it was 
thrown back so far that it again became nothing more than a 
forlorn hope. It was my privilege to spend an hour alone with 
Mr. Gladstone on the very day on which he received a certain 
deputation of Irish Nationalist members, overwhelmed by the 
horror of the new situation, which found the Parnellite party in 
open antagonism to Mr. Parnell. It was a most critical and 
tragical moment in the history of the cause, in the history of 
Liberalism, and in the history of Mr. Gladstone. Yet never 
did I see him more absolutely self-controlled, more calm or 
composed, than he was at that moment. The business I had 
with him had no connection with the politics of the day, and to 
politics he never referred. All around him political London 
was bubbling over with excit@ment and agitation. Yet in the 
library at Carlton House Gardens everything was as tranquil as 
though it had been the home of a student to whom public 
affairs were a sealed book. 

OXFORD UNDERGRADUATES OF 1898. 

The Warden of Merton College, writing on “The 
University of Oxford in 1898” discourses more or less 
discursively upon the various changes that have been 
brought about in the University in the course of the 
century. The following tribute to the character of the 
undergraduate is worth noting :— 

Upon the whole, it may be said with confidence that Oxford 
undergraduates, as a class, are more virtuous, better conducted, 
and better informed than their predecessors in the reign of 
George the Third, though it must be added in justice that they 
get their virtue and their knowledge on easy terms. . . But it 
may be doubted whether that strength of character and in- 
dependence of intellect which is developed by hardship and 
stern discipline is not less common than in the olden days. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH SHYLOCK. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., writing on the Money 
Lending Enquiry and the Report of the Select Committee, 
of which he was Chairman, says :— 

There are two effective ways, and only two, of meeting the 
evils of the present system, but these must be worked side by 
side. The establishment of co-operative credit will largely drive 
the money-lender out of the market ; the giving to the courts 
the power to review (as suggested by the Committee) ‘‘ hard and 
unconscionable bargains” will control what remains of his 
business. These methods in combination have brought the evil 
within manageable limits elsewhere. In Switzerland, thirty 
years ago, the complaints against the usurer were widespread ; 
to-day he is declared to be of no account. 

HOW TO COPE WITH LEAD-POISONING. 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, in an article upon “ Com- 
mercial Manslaughter,” gives a horrible account of the 
murderous results of lead-poisoning in the industries of 
the potteries. She says :— 

Special rules apportioning fairly responsibility as between em- 
ployer and employed should be drafted, and the Home Secretary 
should be given additional powers enabling him to put them 
immediately into force, instead of, as at present, submitting 
them to the very employers for whose government they are 
created. But whatever other course is adopted, it is obvious 
that we must do away with the use of the raw lead. Investigation 
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shows that by fusing the lead a practically harmless glaze can be 
obtained. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND VALUES. 


Sir Edward Sassoon takes up his parable against the 
panacea of Henry George. He maintains that few things 
could be devised more disastrous for the welfare of the 
community at large than the single tax or even than the 
imposition of further taxes upon ground values :— 

To single out ground values for especial taxation would there- 
fore tend to the diminution of investment in house property : 
consequently less land would be developed for the relief of 
congested populations in different towns, and the rents of 
existing ones would inevitably go up. Legislation which 
directly discouraged the employment of capital in the develop- 
ment of land would be a much greater blow to the working 
classes than to investors in building speculations. 


THE YELLOW WOMAN JOURNALIST. 


Miss Elizabeth Banks, who served some time under 
Mr. Hearst, on the New York Fournal, gives a vivacious, 
and not altogether edifying account, of American Yellow 
Journalism. She says that the first assignment she 
received was to walk up and down in a disreputable 
district in order to be arrested as a bad character, so 
that she might tell her experiences in the lock-up over 
night. This she refused to, but, according to her account, 
women reporters are constantly told off on tasks of a 
similar nature. A Chicago editor once sent a young 
woman on his staff to the leading doctors in the city, with 
instructions to pretend to be in an interesting condition, 
and to engage them to do an illegal operation. This she 
did. The exposure made a great sensation, and several 
doctors were sent to gaol, and the young woman’s salary 
was doubled. Altogether, Miss Banks’ account of the lot 
of the woman reporter in America is by no means 
cheerful. 

WANTED—A MANUAL OF MANNERS. 


Mrs. Hugh Bell, in a paper entitled “ A Plea for the - 
Better Teaching of Manners,” points out that in the 
matter of deportment and of personal behaviour, upon 
which so much of success in life depends, we are left 
almost entirely to traditional guidance, with the result 
that many grow up both rough and ready :— 

If urbanity were persistently taught and practised in the 
home there would not be so much to learn, and especially to 
unlearn, with regard to intercourse with the world at large. 
People would not then have two manners—one to use in public 
and one in private. There wculd be less self-consciousness and 
less affectation, for these arise from trying to do a thing of 
which we are uncertain, to assume a manner which we have 
imperfectly acquired. In conclusion, then, what we want is 
some scheme by which a complete training in demeanour should 
form part of the regular curriculum. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock explains why he attacked Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, his paper in brief amounting to a 
statement that he selected Mr. Spencer because he was 
the most conspicuous exponent of the fallacy which he 
wished to refute. Mr. Mallock’s great fad is the necessity 
of differentiating between the different forces which make 
up the aggregate of national or social activity. A 
member of the Cuban Junta describes the misdeeds 
of the Spaniards from the Cuban point of view. Mr. 
F. Wedmore discusses the theatrical position, and 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield vindicates his persistence in vege- 
tarian diet in reply to Sir Henry Thompson. Prince 
Kropotkin’s paper on “ Recent Science” deals with the 
liquefaction of gases and the transmission of force by 
electricity. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE editor of the National Review has got excellent 
qualities ; among others he has a certain bull-dog tenacity 
which makes him hang on to subjects long after they 
cease to be good copy. He carries this to such an 
extent that he nearly swamped the Review with 
Bimetallism, and this number shows the same tendency 
in the direction of Dreyfus. It is excellent, no doubt, 
that there should be at least one English review which 
really grapples with the Dreyfus scandal in serious deadly 
earnest, but the twenty pages devoted to an examination 
of M. Cavaignac’s vindication of Dreyfus are a little 
more than the ordinary reader can appreciate. It is 
very magnificent, but itis not good business. Mr. Maxse 
admits that he has almost taxed the reader’s patience 
beyond endurance, so I will content myself with quoting 
his last word, which is, that if in the light of the German 
and Italian military attachés’ statements M. Cavaignac’s 
speech represents the final decision of the Brisson Cabinet 
on the Dreyfus question, they combine with a barbarous 
contempt for law a barbarous hatred of justice. 


PICTURES FROM MANILA. 


Mr. F. T. Bullen, in a paper entitled “ A Reminiscence 
of Manila,” gives a very vivid picture of what he saw 
in the Philippine Islands, which he visited many years 
ago on a Sailing ship from Hong Kong. Mr. Bullen has 
an extremely high estimate of the value of the Philippines. 
He says that they form a magnificent territory, splendidly 
favoured with every form of wealth, arid capable of 
supporting with the greatest ease fifteen times their 
present population. Their climate, except in the low-lying 
valleys, is almost perfect. There was no energy shown 
anywhere excepting by the English, American, and 
German merchants, although the most industrious 
labourers are the Chinese. Mr. Bullen thinks that Japan 


* would probably succeed better than any other Power in 


administering the Philippines. At the same time, he 
thinks that the tragedy of Formosa would debar them 
from having a chance with the Islands. Therefore, as 
we are out of it, Mr. Bullen thinks the United States 
will have to take in hand the administration of the great 
Archipelago, 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Mr. Lionel Holland writes an article on the Report on 
Old Age Pensions. He is dissatisfied with it, and the 
article is apparently written with the purpose of reminding 
Ministers that the Report in no way absolves them from 
action. It simply leaves them as they were. Two courses 
remain—either for the Government to give notice that 
they propose to tackle the problem next year upon 
their own initiative, or to appoint another Commission, 
specifically directed to prepare a scheme for their 
consideration during the Recess, in order to prepare 
a Bill for submission to Parliament next Session. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are two articles upon Continental subjects, one 
by Mr. W. H. Dawson upon the German Elections, and 
the other by the Marquis de Viti de Marco on “ The 
Recent Insurrection in Italy.” The Italian article is 
written by a Liberal who believes in liberty, and thinks 
that more liberty is the one thing that Italy requires. 
Mr. Dawson thinks that the German elections are im- 

ortant although not sensational. Their chief importance 
is because they have rebuked the agrarian movement, 
and have secured peace for the mercantile interests and 
activities of the country for five years to come. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THERE is little notable in the Westminster Review for 
August, if we except Mr. Balmforth’s article on the 
political situation at the Cape, which I have noticed 
elsewhere. Mr. W. C. Copeland writes a short article 
on the Anglo-American Alliance. He thinks that the 
benefits to the Americans from the war will be moral as 
well as material, and seems to think that there is at least 
as much room for moral as material improvement. 
Hitherto there has been a lack of broad issues and 
serious problems in the United States. With politics 
raised to a higher level the Jersonnel of representative 
bodies will be improved. Mr. Copeland says that any 
alliance with America must be founded on a system of 
give and take. He proposes that the United States 
should come within the Penny Postal Union. “ H. G, K.” 
follows this up with an even shorter article on “The 
Monroe Doctrine.” He is by no means as optimistic 
as Mr. Copeland, but sees in the Monroe Doctrine a 
snare which, by acquiescence, we have set for ourselves. 
He says :— 


If the United States Government can absorb a Spanish island 
because it disapproves of the administration, there is nothing to 
prevent similar action in regard to Jamaica, whatever be the 
case in Canada, which is doubtlé8s of a somewhat different kind. 


Mr. J. Lionel Tayler contributes a very abstract article 
on “ Education and the National Welfare.” Mr. Tayler 
has not much opinion of the present system of education, 
which, he thinks, tends to dwarf mental power, owing to 
the examination terror. He believes that true education 
should foster the natural preferences of individuals for 
special branches of knowledge. Morality should not be 
the sole factor in education ; progress should be the 
object in view. Mr. R. Didden writes on “The True 
Secret of Mr. Gladstone’s Greatness and Influence.” 
He says :— 

Mr. Gladstone’s great influence and popularity are due neither 
to his prodigious learning nor to the accidental circumstance 
that his theological opinions were more or less in harmony with 
orthodox Christianity. They are due to the noble and unselfish 
life which he led ; to his transcendent honesty, simplicity and 
probity; to his intense abhorrence of all that savoured of 
meanness, selfishness, corruption, tyranny and oppression ; to 
his sympathy with the toiling millions, and the practical assist- 
ance he rendered to afflicted and downtrodden peoples. 


Mr.G.0O.S. Pringle writes a short and rather unenlighten- 
ing article on “ Mill’s Humanity.” E. M. R. contributes 
a vindication of Mr. Tree’s interpretation of Mark Antony, 
which he considers is carefully thought out, and “ shines 
like a polished jewel in a really perfect and superb fitting.” 
There is a very long and elaborate article on the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. Mr. Thomas Brad- 
field writes an appreciative criticism of Mr. Hall Caine. 
He thinks Mr. Caine is better when dealing with simple 
characters and simple scenes than when treating of the 
complexities of civilised life. Mr. T. M. Hopkins gives 
some “ Political Counsel to the Working Man.” Practical- 
ness, combination, and progress are the three secrets. 
Mr. Angus Mackay writes “On the Interpretation of 
Emily Bronté,” whose poetry he deals with in the most 
appreciative way. The last article in the number is written 
by Mr. Robert Ewen, who reviews the Budget for this year. 
Mr. Ewen thinks there is nothing in the Budget to favour 
the working classes. He thinks there should have been a 


reduction in the tea duty, which would not only have given 
a benefit to tea-drinkers, but would have given the 
millions in India, Ceylon, and China the means of. doing 
a larger trade with this country. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

THE Fortnightly Review is a capital number, distin- 
guished amongst many other things for the article 
nominating Mr. Chamberlain to the Prime Ministership 
or the Foreign Office, and the beginning of an extremély 
clever but very malicious serial which carries the art of 
lampooning to merciless lengths. These articles and 
others are noticed elsewhere. 

THE REAL CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 

Mr. Joseph Knight introduces a novelty into the endless 
series of articles upon the play which was brought out last 
month at the Lyceum by attempting to depict the real 
Cyrano de Bergerac, who was a very different person 
from the Cyrano who was placed on the stage. Mr. 
Knight says :— 

Whatever may have been the extravagances, the mannerisms, 
and the faults of Cyrano, he was a man of high intellect and not a 
buffoon ; he wa in scientific knowledge far in advance of his 
time, and he is to be remembered amongst the most fearless 
advocates of freedom of thought. His friends were men of 
capacity and eminence. 


MR. HENLEY’S BYRON. 


Mr. Walter Sichel, in an article entitled “The Two 
Byrons,” devotes several pages to a merciless exposition 
of the shortcomings of Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron, 
recently brought out by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. Sichel says 
that in Mr. Henley’s edition he looked not only for a right 
and enlightened view of Byron himself, but also for a per- 
fection of detail in contemporary delineation, for breadth 
of interpretation, and for finish. He declares that in all 
cases he has been woefully disappointed, in none perhaps 
more than the last. He then proceeds to cxpose the more 
glaring of the blemishes upon which he bases his criticism, 
and declares that no one will, after investigation, accuse 
him either of pedantry or of cavil. Itis useless to follow 
him through all the examples which he gives of inaccuracy, 
slovenliness, and lack of insight. He concludes by ex- 
pressing a wish that Mr. Henley had approached this 
enterprise with a little more care, a little more research, 
a keener penetration, and a deeper sense of responsibility. 
Mr. Sichel’s estimate of Byron is stated at some length. 
I only quote one sentence :— 

The keynote to Byron’s character is predominant sincerity. 
It has often struck us that in his inborn isolation, his unreined 
rebelliousness, his warped affections, his sense of variance with 
his time, his blend of pride and communicativeness, his moody 
madness and passionate despair, his magnanimity and his 
sensitiveness, above all, in his native hatred of shams, he 
resembles Hamlet. 


A PLEA FOR THE RITUALISTS. 


Canon Malcolm MacColl gallantly stands to his guns 
in defence of his friends. In an article entitled “ Protes- 
tantism and Sacerdotalism,” he makes an excellent point 
by numerous quotations from the 7zmes of 1844, from 
which it appears that fifty years ago our forefathers were 
nearly beside themselves in a Protestant panic because 
of the use of the surplice by Church of England clergy- 
men. Canon MacColl, however, will hardly mollify Mr. 
Kensit and his friends by the conclusion of his article, in 
which he affirms that prayers for the dead, the preaching 
of Purgatory, the doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
the practice of confession and absolution are all unmis- 
takably legal in the sense that they may be permissibly 
practised and taught in the churches of the Church of 
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England. Canon MacColl closes his article with the 
following personal anecdote :— 

Sir William Harcourt will, I am sure, be glad to be corrected 
on one point. He thinks that the exercise of the Episcopal veto 
dates from the death of Archbishop Tait. That is an error. 
The Archbishop was good enough, in the summer of 1883, to 
invite me to spend a day with him at Addington Park to talk 
over the Ritual question. One of the most admirable of his 
many admirable qualities was his fine superiority to the pettiness 
of refusing to acknowledge an error. He frankly told me 
that he considered the Public Worship Regulation Act a failure 
and a mistake. He was most anxious to find a modus vivendi 
for the Ritualists. I ventured, at his request, to make sundry 
suggestions ; among others, that the Bishops should veto prcse- 
cutions. But on that point he had already made up his mind. 
‘You may take it from me,” he said, ‘‘that we shall 
henceforth veto prosecutions.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. William Archer devotes a few pages to a very 
eulogistic account of a Shropshire poet, one A. E. 
Housman, in whose tiny book “ A Shropshire Lad,” Mr. 
Archer declares Mr. Housman has compressed much of 
the essence and Savour of life, his note of intense feeling 
uttering itself in language of unadorned, uncontorted 
truth. The topics of this poet are a singular pessimism, 
a dogged but not exultant patriotism, and a wistful 
cynicism. The inevitable article on Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones is written by Mr. William Sharp. 


“«< 


The Engineering Magazine. 

THE Engineering Magazine for July supplies excellent 
reading even to the non-expert. Mr. W. L. Clowes’ 
criticism of American naval procedure in the present war 
claims separate notice. Mr. L. M. Haupt urges that the 
United States alone should make and work the Nicaraguan 
Canal. Such a canal would, he calculates, save 183 per 
cent. of the total trade of the United States, 5} per cent. 
of the trade of England, and a saving on close upon fifty 
million dollars to the world’s annual trade. The writer 
concludes with this forecast of the Canal scheme : “ Its 
most determined opponents are jealousy and avarice, and 
not until they are overwhelmed by piety and patriotism 
may it expect deliverance from its enemies.” Mr. 
J. W. Parry enlarges upon the unexpected fact that 
Indian railways return a higher dividend than either 
British or American railways, while they are built 
in superior style. Bricks are used in railway bridges 
in the suburbs of London of a quality which in India 
would have been condemned and removed. He finds 
among the causes of this unique success the lowness of 
the rates, which stimulates traffic, the cheapness of the 
land, the cheapness of labour, and the evergrowing 
pilgrim-traffic. Indian labour, though cheap, has its 
drawbacks, as when after an accident on a sacred river 
goats and sometimes even virgins must be sacrificed to 
the deity before work can be resumed. Mr. Rudolph 
Herring furnishes a valuable table showing the degrees of 
dilution necessary to make this form of sewage disposal 
innocuous. Mr. W. P. Stephens writes on the high-speed 
yacht as a factor in the torpedo-boat design. He observes 
that the existence of the American naval militia is due 
solely to the yachtsmen, and shows how the fast steam- 
launch developed into the torpedo-boat. Norway was 
the first Power to order a torpedo-boat : that was in 1873. 
Great Britain only followed suit in 1877. Mr. W..M. 


Aiken contributes a series of beautiful pictures—quite a 
feast for the eyes—illustrating his paper on architectural 
wrought-iron ornament. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


SENOR CASTELAR’S article on Bismarck, Mr. Richard- 
son’s paper on Egypt, and Mr. Bancroft’s paper on Mr. 
Seward are noticed elsewhere. Ex-Senator Peffer’s opinion 
on the United States Senate, and Mr. E. D. Jones’s account 
of “ The Resources and Industries of Spain” are written 
more in the fashion of an essay for an encyclopzdia than 
a contribution to periodical literature. Mr. R. F. Zogbaum 
describes enthusiastically the part played by the regular 
army of the United States in the great Civil War. 
Mr. Thurber writes on the Water Supply of Greater 
New York. 

THE POLITICAL KALEIDOSCOPE IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. J. W. Russell, writing on Australian Federation, 
explains the nature of the scheme which failed to secure 
acceptance this year. In summing up the fvos and cons 
of federation he lays stress upon the advantages likely to 
be obtained by the federal system in the direction of 
securing more permanence in Australian administration. 
He says :— 

The question of frequency in changes of the federal ministry 
is suggested in connection with the unenviable showing in the 
colonies. New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia had 
ninety-six different cabinets in forty years. It is inconceivable 
that efficiency in federal administration could exist with such a 
kaleidoscopic shuffling as has marred the field of view in pro- 
vincial politics. But there are reasons why this need not be 
expected. Political affairs will henceforth demand a broader 
outlook and compel wider issues. Many of the most contentious 
subjects of legislation will be left to State control. Ministries 
will not rise and fall, as they have in the past, on a petty 
question of accounts or some matter of merely municipal interest. 


A PLEA FOR PRISON REFORM. 


The world moves after all, and Major Arthur Griffiths, 
who is described on the title-page as if he were the only 
Inspector of Prisons in existence, actually concludes his 
article on “The English Prison System” by admitting 
that it is not perfect, and might even be improved by the 
infusion of a little more humanity into its administration. 
Ex-convicts like myself rub their eyes with amazement 
when they come upon such a passage as the following :— 
* To let in a little brightness, to permit more frequent communi- 
cation with friends by letter and visit, to raise the curtain that 
so hopelessly screens off the outer world, would react favourably 
Ae the felon, humanising him, softening him, helping him to 
change his nature instead of stiffening it into continued hostility 
to the law that has got him inits grip. The primary importance 
of deterrence has been fully set forth in these remarks, but the 
times are changing, and ‘even prison administrators may also 
come to change their views. We may see great concessions 
made to all kinds of prisoners in the years to come. Provided 
the change is introduced gradually and cautiously, the experi- 
ment of enlarging privileges, of allowing lectures, newspapers, a 
few creature comforts—even tobacco—may yet be trizd, and 
with results that may be beneficial. 


THE MISERY OF ITALY. 

Mrs. Dario Papa contributes a short paper on “ Hunger 
and Poverty in Italy,” which has some awful reading. 
Every year, she declares, a hundred thousand persons go 
mad with hunger, and thousands die from fe//agra, which 
is simply hunger-madness produced by eating nothing 
but Indian meal without salt. Even this, however, is a 
luxury unattainable by some of the persons who have 
taken to eating clay. Mrs. Papa says :— 


A box was sent to the paper with which the writer was 
connected containing what appeared to be a cake of mui. It 
was covered with a thick, green mould, and looked as though it 
had come from a ditch. The box was marked “ bread,” and the 
newspaper which accompanied it contained the following article :— 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


‘BREAD OF CLAY AND ACORNS.—They are little discs or 
biscuits rolled flat and adhering to each other in groups, of a 
material which only a chmical analysis could determine. In 
five or six days they are covered with a green growth of mould 
in long filaments. Thus they bring to mind the fungi growing 
on old oak trees. The housewives gather red clay and boil it. 
In the thick broth of clay they throw chopped acorns until the 
water is all absorbed and there remains a dense black mass, 
which they s2t to rise, and afterward lay in flat pieces t> dry. 
When it is dry it is ready to serve at table.” 

Americans will wonder why thes: poor mud-eaters do not 
emigrate to America. There is no danger of that, for they are 
too poor to get away. Neither will the hunger-mad nor the 
cave-dwellers emigrate. For, according to official statistics 
there are 260,000 in Italy who dwell in holes and caverns. 

A BAD WORD FOR THE DOG. 


Mr. George E. Walsh, writing on “The Cult of the 
Dog,” maintains that man’s most faithful friend is a very 
much overrated animal. His vices are all his own, while 
his virtues are those which are acquired by his close 
comradeship with man. Mr. Walsh says :— 

It is claimed by science that if all of our dogs—the greyhound, 
mastiff, spaniel, terrier, and collie—were turned adrift in a 
country where they would be entirely exempt from all the 
restraints and associations of man, all typical identity would 
gradually be lost, and they would assimilate one to another in 
form and colour. The slim, rounded tails would become thick 
and bushy, the ears would grow short, erect, and pointed, the 
bodies would be covered by a thick bristling hair, and the 
colour would becom? uniformly tawny, grey or brindled. A 
composite feral tribe of dogs would result that is best repre- 
sented to-day in North America by the mongrel Indian dog. 

The Esquimaux dog, which is known as the “ huskie,” 
represents the aboriginal type of dog, and a bad type it 
is. Mr. Walsh says :— 

These animals represent a type of dog but little removed from 
the wolf—hardy, vicious, swift of foot, and keen of eye. They 
have been trained to haul sledge loads of goods across the snow 
and ice, and this comes as natural to them now as for a pointer 
to point. They possess the blood of the wolf, however, in their 
veins—the taint of the jackal. At the first opportunity they will 
run away and join the wild dogs, and deteriorate rapidly in their 
company. 

This enemy of the canine race sums up as follows :— 

The dog is the least pure of our pet animals. His ancestors 
were the most depraved types of animals, and his title is bad. 
In the northern latitudes he is taught to carry loads and to hunt 
wild animals; in the Eastern countries he is a scavenger ; and 
in ancient times he was taught to devour the dead. He has been 
domesticated and trained for ages so that many of his original 
traits have been obliterated, but the taint of the jackal is there 
and the wolfish blood is sure to crop up. Turn him loose and 
exempt him from man’s influence and he soon degenerates and 
returns to his original mongrel type. 

There is a brief paper by Mr. G. H. Basett entitled “A 
Stride in Irish Civilisation.” 

—eerrorroerraerraoerroerrrornrn—r—r—"rrrn—r"" 


Lovers of cricket will hail with great pleasure Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s “ Stoddart’s Team in Australia,” a shilling 
record of the 1897-8 tour which has just been published 
by James Bowden. It contains portraits of the principal 
players, and gives full batting and bowling averages. It 
includes, moreover, a character sketch by “ Rover” of 
the author, a man whom we may regard as of scarcely 
less value to the political than to the sporting world. For 
in all probability “ Prince Ranji” has done more to con- 
vince Englishmen of the worth and capacity of the Indian, 
than all the scholars and sages and saints of that Eastern 
dependency. The articles on the tour were contributed 
by Prince Ranjitsinhji to the Australian Review of Reviews, 
where they evoked a great deal of interest in the colonies. 
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THe REvIEwS REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for July is hardly up tothe average. Herr 
Alfred von Schiaffle, formerly Austrian Minister of 
Commerce, may have been a very good Minister of 
Commerce, but he is a very bad hand at writing an 
account of “ Austria-Hungary under the Reign of Francis 
Joseph.” All that we gather from his paper is that on the 
whole he is not a pessimist ; but that does not carry us 
very far. Two papers advocating the extension of 
American jurisdiction over the Philippines and the 
Sandwich Islands are noticed elsewhere. 


THE ETHICS OF MODERN WARFARE. 


Mr. S. J. Barrows, who writes on this subject, succeeds 
in constructing an entertaining article which begins with 
a capital story of the absurdities into which men 
necessarily fall when endeavouring to make ethical 
distinctions concerning what is so unethical in itself as 
the taking of human life :— 

In 1718 an Englishman, James Puckle, secured a British 
patent for what seems to have been an attempt at a breech- 
loading, rapid-firing gun. An original feature of the invention 
was the us2 of two different breech-plates, one for square bullets, 
to be used against the Turks, and the other for round bullets, to 
be used against Christians. It is curious to find two opposing 
tendencies in the same invention: (1) the desire to construct a 
gun that shculd be more effective because more destructive, and 
(2) a desire to recognise certain ethical distinctions in its use. 
If a round bullet was too good for a Turk, a square one was too 
bad for a Christian. 

LALOUR-SAVING MACHINERY. 

Mr. C. Wood Davis is indignant at the paper in which 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright endeavoured to prove that labour- 
saving machinery did not really displace labour. Mr. 
Davis maintains, on the other hand, that machines are 
enabling us to dispense with labour at such a rate that 
there will soon be no work left for anybody to do with 
his two hands. Among other illustrations of the progress 
of labour-saving machinery, he tells us that— 
the seed potato is cut by one machine and planted by 
another, while the product is dug bya third ; that the ‘“‘ self- 
feeder” of the threshing-machine displaces two men; while 
‘“‘ blast-stackers ” and gasoline engines will, when in general use, 
reduce the labour of threshing 75,000,000 acres of grain annually 
in the equivalent of constant work for 150,000 men ; that the 
‘*Two-Row” cultivator will displace labour in cultivating 
110,000,000 acres of rowed crops in the equivalent of constant 
employment for 130,000 men ; that in the pastoral regions the 
**hand-shearer” has been displaced by machines making 3,000 
clips per minute. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Senator White pleads for the improvement of the 
inadequate Consular Service of the United States. Mr. 
L. O. Howard, the Chief Entomologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, explains and justifies the alarm of the 
Germans at the introduction of the pest known as the 
San José scale into German orchards. Mr. McKinney 
advocates as aremedy.for the depression in the American 
cotton industry the opening of a wider market for American 
products in South America. It is interesting to find that 
Mr. McKinney attributes the fact that the United States 
is beaten in the South American market by British com- 
petitors to the same qualities which we are always 
ascribing to our German rivals. It would seem as if in 
South America the Briton is to the American what in 
Africa and in Asia the German is to the Briton. 
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THE ARENA. 

THE Arena for July is heavily weighted, as usual, with 
discussions on currency. The first paper, for instance, 
declares that the Republican administration urges a 
battle between the banks and the people of the United 
States. Mr. Arthur Fonda has a long paper on “ Govern- 
ment Notes v. Bank Notes.” Mr. Flower writes on 
“Science and Psychical Research.” Dr. Ridpath advo- 
cates “ The Reconquest of the House of Representatives.” 
He maintains that the Lower House has become an 
object of distrust and indifference if not of contempt to 
thoughtful American citizens. In the course of his article 
he refers to the Republican programme of 1856, which 
would almost appear to have suggested Mr. Chamberlain’s 
famous programme of Free Schools, Free Church, and 
Free Labour. The Republican Programme of 1856 was 
one of five f’s—namely, Free Thought, Free Speech, 
Free Schools, Free Kansas, and Frémont. The House 
of Representatives at. present is absolutely in the pocket 
of the Speaker, Mr. Reed. Dr. Ridpath, not content 
with prose, also blossoms into verse in praise of “ Hobson 
of Alabama” playing the part of the man who sank 
the Merrimac in Santiago Harbour. Mr. Winwood 
Waitt contributes another poem in memoriam of 
Edward Bellamy. The Rev. T. Alexander Hyde gives 
a very interesting account of the Mills Hotel, under the 
title of “ A Paying Philanthropy.” The Mills Hotel is 
the American Rowton House. It is a_nine-storied 
building, containing 1,560 sleeping rooms ; it is provided 
with glass-covered courts and interior arrangements 
which would be pronounced elegant in the most fashion- 
able hotels of the city. Inthe Mills Hotel the guest can 
live for from 2s. 3d. to 3s. Id. per day, bedroom and 
meals included. There is no public bar and no sale of 
liquor. The place is always full, and the fifteen hundred 
guests are looked after by a hundred and fifty employés. 
Mr. Mills has invested about £200,000 on his hotel, and 
he is now building in the rear of the hotel a block of 
model tenements. Professor Parsons defends the action 
of the United States in levying war on Spain, and 
Professor Henry S. Green replies to Mr. Godkin’s attack 
upon the New Political Economy. 





United Service Magazine. 


THE August number is alive and actual and full of good 
reading. Several of the principal articles are noticed 
elsewhere, but there is excellent stuff besides. Lieutenant 
W. S. Churchill strongly inveighs against the forward 
policy on the Indian frontier. Our natural frontier line was 
this side the mountains. A plain and definite statement 
to Russia that invasion of the British sphere of influence 
at Chitral would mean war “ would have made effective 
occupation unnecessary.” Yet now we must go forward 
until our frontier marches with the Russian. Lieutenant 
Churchill applauds the attitude of the Government as 
“sober compromising statesmanship.” “ Ajax” insists 
that machine-guns are chiefly valuable for defence, but 
not worth the transport and ammunition required in a 
mountainous march. Captain G. D. Goodman would 
reform the volunteer force by adopting a term of service 
with periodical re-engagements, by applying military law 
to officers always, and to the rest when in uniform or 
under arms, and by enforcing a progressive scheme of 
instruction. Darcy Lever describes the battle of Sluys in 
1340 as that which laid the foundation of our empire 
of the sea. L. G. C. Laughton tells the story of Sir 


Francis Drake. 
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HARMSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 

THE publication of Harmsworth’s Monthly Pictorial 
Magazine at threepence was the sensational event in last 
month’s history of periodical literature. The magazine 
had been on the stocks for a couple ofyears. Its appear- 
ance was heralded by an elaborate series of announce- 
ments in the Daz/y Mail and other publications, and on 
the eve of its appearance it received an immense additional 
advertisement in the shape of a refusal by Messrs. Smith 
and Son to exhibit it on their stalls, on the ground that 
they could not handle a threepenny magazine at a proSt 
unless it was supplied to them at a lower price than 2d. 
The controversy arising over the action of W. H. Smith 
and Son added a finishing touch to the boom with which 
the magazine was launched. As a result the Messrs. 
Harmsworth claim that they have sold 820,000 of the first 
issue, and will not be able to publish the second number 
until some time after the regular date owing to the fact 
that their machines are working night and day to over- 
take the demand for the first number. 

The appearance of the magazine is in its favour. The 
quality of the paper is good, the quantity is up to the 
average, and the contents are as varied and as multi- 
farious as those of its sixpenny competitors. The article 


‘on “The Making of a Modern Newspaper,” by Mr. 


Alfred Harmsworth, and the account of “ Home Life on 
Board a Man of War, by One Who Has Lived There,” 
are both interesting and full of information not usually 
accessible to the public. Two of the articles—one of 
fiction and the other of fact—touch upon the subject of 
ghosts. But it would be vain to describe each of the 
short illustrated articles which make up this popular 
miscellany. The question as to the propriety of reducing 
the price of a sixpenny magazine to threepence, although 
it has been very largely sold by newsagents at 33d., is 
thus referred to by the editors in their introductory 
article :-— 


Together with a great many other people, we came to the 
conclusion long since that a good deal of the literary wares that 
are foisted on the public by means of the ordinary advertising 
methods of personal paragraphs and “interviews” is mainly 
rubbish. Frankly and openly do we, therefore, declare that 
mere ‘‘ names” will never command an entrance to the pages of 
this magazine. As with our Daily Mail and our other journals, 
we shall rely on new writers. The public is weary of the 
reiteration of the same contributors to each of the monthly pub- 
lications. He (and she) wants something new. It is our desire, 
for the sake of the public, for the benefit of young artists and 
others, and for our own profit, to avoid the productions of the 
professional ‘‘ ring” of much advertised mediocrity which most 
assuredly dominates many of our magazines to-day, though the 
work of really representative men and women will always be 
secured, without regard to its cost. 

In selecting the price at which the Harmsworth Magazine 
should be issued to the British, Canadian, Australasian, South 
African, and Angho-Indian public, we choose that of the two 
most distinguished journals in our language, the Zimes and 
Punch. 

Can such a publication as this\be sold for 34.2 Provided 
we reach a gigantic circulation, we can do it. We are enabled 
to issue a threepenny magazine containing more expensive 
literary matter, more numerous pictures, and more pages than 
the sixpenny magazines of a few months back, at so ridiculous 
a price, because this magazine is only a small incident in an 
organization controlling four daily journals and nearly thirty 
weekly periodicals ; because we already possess and are now 
building printing machinery of an entirely novel and labour- 
saving nature. 


OF REVIEWS. 


CORNHILL. 

Cornhill for August is 4n admirable number, full of 
brilliant writing, valuable: information, and vivacious 
interest. Mr. Fitchett is at his best in the anniversary 
sketch of Marlborough at Blenheim. He warmly rejects 
Southey’s disparagement of this “famous victory.” It 
not only, argues Mr. Fitchett, destroyed the belief 
that the French soldiery was invincible ; it “shattered 
absolutely and finally the attempt of Louis XIV. 
to establish a sort of universal empire.” For Louis 
XIV. was a sort of advance copy of Napoleon. “ To 
concentrate Europe in France, France in Paris, and 
Paris in himself, was the ideal of Louis XIV., exactly as 
it was of Napoleon.” And it was the victory at Blenheim 
which “ secured for the Anglo-Saxon race that opportunity 
of free development which has made the Empire of to-day 
possible.” Canon Staveley tries to extenuatethe Irish policy 
of the British Government in ’98 by a study of the humane 
Sir John Moore, who took part in the suppression of the 
rebellion. Dr. John Todhunter furnishes a delightful piece 
of philological gossip on “ Reading a Dictionary.” Mr. A. J. 
Butler gives some fearful glimpses of “ The Retreat from 
Moscow, by one of the Old Guard,” Sergeant Bourgogne, 
whose diary has only recently been published. The 
horrors experienced by the rank and file are luridly because 
simply depicted. Notice elsewhere is claimed for Mr. 
Cornish’s “L.s.d. of Sporting Rents.” A. L. Stevenson 
contributes a facetious account of a townsman’s methods 
with a country garden. 





Pall Mall Magazine. 

THERE is plenty of curious and entertaining matter in 
the Pall Mall Magazine for August. The frontispiece is 
a singularly fine photogravure of Van Der Goes’ “ St. 
Victor with a Donor.” E. Nesbit’s opening poem in 
praise of England is illustrated by Mr. A. H. Buckland 
with. pictures in which the damsel representing England 
wears a. decidedly American face. Is this prophecy or 
perversity? E. M. J. contributes a chat about the royal 
plate at Windsor, and explains that it is silver and 
not gold, because gold would be too heavy for use. 
The accompanying pictures are excellently executed. 
Mr. Archer’s paper on recent American verse, Admiral 
Colomb’s remarks on the war, and David Hannay’s 
“Spaniards” call forth separate mention. Mr. Clark 
Russell’s illustrated history of the evolution of the ship 
grows more interesting as it advances from the legendary 
to the real. Topographical papers deal with a Cotswold 
village and with Lapland, which is becoming quite a 
fashionable theme for travel papers. Of great houses 
there are two chosen for description—Chantilly, by 
Armand Dayot, and the Old House of Huntercombe, by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. The Marquis of Lorne contributes 
some facetious verse about “ The Old Kensington Palace 
Wind Vane.” 





The Temple Magazine. 

THE Temple Magazine is three-fourths or four-fifths 
short stories. Dr. Clark, of the Christian Endeavour 
movement, has a very brief paper describing his visit to 
the Rajah of Rutlam. Miss Jones’s paper, describing “ A 
Day in the Temple,” is illustrated with some admirable 
illustrations by Herbert Railton. 

wrrrereererererererrrerae—~"re—"—"v—"v 

StR EDWIN ARNOLD in the Humanitarian for August 
translates from the Greek of Theocritus (Idyll 21) and 
the same metre what he entitles “ An Idyll of Labour.” 
A portrait of the translator forms the frontispiece of the 
magazine. . 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Edinburgh Review for July opens with a long and 
carefully written survey of “The Internal Crisis in 
Austria-Hungary.” The writer is by no means a pessi- 
mist, but strongly inclines to the belief that the way out 
for the dual Empire is in a further development of duality 
into Federalism. According to the scheme which he 
favours he would split the Cisleithan kingdom into 
three, so that Austria-Hungary would in future consist of 
a federation of four. To carry out such a scheme it 
is necessary, he admits, that there should be a great 
Imperial statesman who would reconcile the conflicting 
ambitions of the various nationalities. Francis Joseph 
he dismisses as not up to such a task :— 

Austria would have to be broken up into the divisions into 
which it most naturally falls, both ethnologically and geographi- 
cally—viz., Galicia and the Bukovina, the kingdom of Bohemia, 
including Moravia and Silesia, German Austria, including the 
Italian Tyrol and Trieste, and the South Slav provinces. 


FAIRY TALES AS LITERATURE. 


This is an essay nominally based upon Andrew Lang’s 
parti-coloured fairy books, but which deals chiefly with 
the Italian, French and German varieties, the Italian 
favole, the French contes, and the German JJarchen. 
The latter, the true M/archen, are the first-born among 
stories, and, says the reviewer, not born for death. They 
have an abiding mission in the cultivation and the 
development of the imagination of the world. Whatever 
value they may have as folk-lore— 

The fairy tales themselves will fulfil their own mission in the 
abiding place of their best beloved. They will open the nursery 
window upon a landscape so wide that beside it earth’s widest 
panoramas are as a narrow cell. They will enlarge the 
circumference of the imagination to its utmost limit... . 

THE EARL-BISHOP OF DERRY. 


In the midst of the troublous times at the end of the 
last century in Ireland, the Protestant Bishop of Derry, 
who happened to be also the Earl of Bristol, out-heroded 
Herod by the vehemence of his professions of devotion to 
the cause of Ireland. His memory, “Mr. Davitt told me 
the other day, is one of the only influences which could 
ever tempt him to become a Protestant. Apart from his 
patriotic support of the Irish cause, the Bishop of Derry 
was a very exceptional character, one whose career forms 
the subject of an interesting biographical sketch. 

BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA. 


The writer of the article on “ British Policy in China” 
gives forth a somewhat uncertain sound. He is not very 
friendly to Russia, but he is very far from being as rabid 
as most of those who support his general line. For 
instance, he says :— 

That no one but ourselves is to forward the extension of 
Chinese railways is, in truth, a specimen of protectionist 
prejudice very unbecoming to this country. We are contending 
for a fair field and no favour, and we may well rest content that 
if we can obtain this, British trading enterprise will more than 
hold its own. 

NAVAL DEFENCE PAST AND PRESENT. 


The writer of this article takes the career of Admiral 
Duncan, Earl of Camperdown, as the text upon which he 
preaches a sermon as to the co-ordination of the army 
and navy in the work of national defence. He is not of 
the extreme school of naval alarmists, and he is content 
with a navy which would enable us to meet, with a 
probable certainty of success, the combined fleets of any 
two of the naval Powers. 
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THE DINING SOCIETIES OF LONDON. 


This article, while nominally a review of Cust and 
Colvin’s “ History of the Society of Dilettanti,” give a 
good deal of information about the great dining societies, 
at which the most agreeable talkers in London are 
periodically collected. These societies, of which the out- 
side public hears little or nothing, are all private and 
exclusive in their nature. They are five in number, 
namely :— 

The Dilettanti Society, The Club, Nobody’s Club, the 
Literary Society, and Grillion’s Club. The constitution of 
these various bodies is not uniform. The Literary Society and 
Nobody’s Club have permanent presidents, who regularly pre- 
side at their dinners. Each member of The Club, on the 
contrary, takes his turn in presiding ; the Dilettanti and Grillion’s 
select at each of their meetings one of their members, whom 
they place in the chair. 

The Dilettanti Society is more than one hundred and 
sixty years old. It was first founded by a group of young 
noblemen and men of wealth who had travelled in Italy ; 
and no person to this day is admitted as a member who 
has not either travelled in Italy, or upon some other 
classic ground outside. The Club was founded in 1764, 
and had Dr. Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds amongst its original members. During the last 
eighty years its members have included fifteen Prime 
Ministers, including Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Rosebery. The Literary Society is younger than 
The Club, and is chiefly recruited from the Law and the 
Churches, being strong in judges and bishops. Grrillion’s 
takes its name from the fact that its original members 
dined for three or four years in succession at Grillion’s 
Hotel. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir Thomas Acland, 
and Sir Robert Inglis were among its more prominent 
members in its early days. It has for many years been 
a tradition that the majority of successive Cabinets 
should always sit round its table. Its membership, like 
that of the Literary Society, varies between thirty and 
forty. Nobody’s Club, or the Club of Nobody’s Friends, 
was founded in 1807 by William Stevens, who was in the 
hosiery business in London. It has fifty-nine members, 
and for eighty years its presidents have either been 
notable barristers or judges. 

RIVAL SCHEMES OF SEWAGE. 

In the article on “The Purification of Sewage and 
Water” a careful description is given of the “various 
methods of purifying sewage by bacteriological filters as 
opposed to purification by sewage farm. The writer thus 
sums up the comparative merits of the rival schemes :— 

If there is plenty of land and there are favourable conditions 
of levels of site and of soil, broad irrigation will be the best means 
of sewage disposal. But where these favourable conditions do 
not prevail one or other form of bacteriological filter will give 
a clear effluent, and so prevent the pollution of the streams 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The paper on “ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art” is founded on the second edition of Professor 
Butcher’s book on the subject, which the reviewer says 
offers a critical text and a translation of the highest merit, 
while the essays elucidate, with singular and luminous 
tact, opinions which are often obscure and not always 
consistent. The article on “ Two Centuries of French 
Art” has been suggested by the fact that there are this 
year to be found in London elements for a more compre- 
hensive study and appreciation of French Art in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries than have ever been 
united there before. 
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THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

THE Scottish Review for July is, as is its wont, 
extremely historical The number opens with two 
historical articles dealing with events which are more 
than five hundred years old. The first, by Mr. Robert 
Aitken, describes the rise and fall of the Knights 
Templars in Scotland. The second goes further afield 
and tells the story of the life and adventures of Nun 
Alvares, the Constable of Portugal in the fourteenth 
century. The writer of the article, Mr. C. J. Willdey, 
rightly says that the name of his hero is as little known 
in England as that of the most obscure individual who 
ever existed. His biography makes very good reading, 
although its chief interest to English readers lies in the fact 
that it brings vividly before us John of Gaunt when that 
famous Englishman visited the peninsula. The third 
article, a review of Mr. Gross’ book on Scottish Guilds, 
may be a very useful contribution to British municipal 
history, but the general reader, it is to be feared, will 
give it a wide berth. Of more general interest is the 
article by “T. P. W.,” a pessimist, who, being provoked 
by the vaunts of modern progress so broadly indulged in 
the year of Jubilee, sets himself with all diligence to 
show the other side of the shield, and to exhibit to our 
eyes reasons for being thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 
He has many reasons for being gloomy, beginning with 
the fact that, although we no longer fall under the table, 
the consumption per head of intoxicants does not seem 
to fall off. High play is no longer fashionable in society, 
but the vice of gambling and betting has descended to 
the whole community. In marital relations the 
increasing popularity of divorce leads him to think that 
the times have changed lamentably for the: worse instead 
of for the better. Religion in the nation is practically 
dying out. The Christian Sunday has gone by the board, 
and in place of the moral and religious influences which 
shaped the lives of our ancestors we have little else than 
the newspaper and the novel. His chief ground for 
lamentation, however, is the disappearance of the 
fascination and grace of womanhood. In place of the 
women whom our fathers adored we have various 
varieties of females, and so forth and so forth, about 
‘which no more need be said. Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie 
writes an article on ‘The Greek Folk as Revealed in 
their Poesy,” which is illustrated by copious extracts 
from modern Greek poets. It is an article which pro- 
bably Mr. Glennie alone could have written. Judge 
O’Connor Morris writes concerning the Irish Local 
Government Bill. His analysis of the measure is too 
long to be summarised here, but it may be noted that he 
shakes his head very solemnly over the revolutionary 
change which has been introduced by the Unionist 
Government. The bill will, he says— 
transform the whole system of Irish Local Government and 
Administration, and will place it on a new and an untried 
foundation. For the aristocratic and exclusive Grand Jury it 
will substitute the democratic County Council and its dependent 
the Rural District Council ; it will make a thorough change in 
Irish municipal government, and establish it ona basis altogether 
popular by the institution of the councils of the cities and towns, 
and, in addition, of the Urban District Councils. It will 
certainly effect a kind of revolution; if we bear in mind the 
history and the present state of Ireland, this cannot be regarded 
without misgivings. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Morris makes it a ground of 
complaint that the bill does not go farther in the direction 
of Home Rule. The cost of private bill legislation, he 
says, is a great grievance, and the justice of the 
Nationalists’ complaint might be largely removed if the 
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Irish County Councils had been enabled to take evidence 
on private bills on the spot for submission to the Irish 
Privy Council. If we add to this that Mr. O’Connor 
Morris concludes his article with a significant warning as 
to the necessity for taking into account the claims of 
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Westminster Gazette.} 
A STAGE ON THE JOURNEY. 
Geratp Bavrour (the guide): ‘'T here, gentlemen ! T’ve brought you 


as far as you can go. I hope you're satisfied. 
Tue Crimpers: “ Satisfied? Certainly not; we’re going to the top!” 


Ireland to more equitable financial relations with Great 
Britain, it will be seen how little support Mr. Doughty 
will find for his contention in Mr. O’Connor Morris’s 


paper. 


THE English Historical Review for July is chiefly 
remarkable for Mr. J. B. Rye’s paper on “ The Lost and 
the New Letters of Napoleon.” He finds the reason 
of the recently published letters being held back until 
now in the desire to hide Napoleon’s opinions on the 
evil character of other members of the Bonaparte family, 
and subsidiarily to protect Napoleon III. from attacks 
through his uncle. He does not think that the new letters 
are likely to upset the verdict on the character of the 
man which students of the “Correspondance” have 
already formed. The worst letter is an order to compel 
a fisherman suspected of treason to give evidence by a 
threat to “ shut his thumbs in the lock of a musket.” But 
Mr. Rye quotes the case of General Picton, the Waterloo 
hero, who tortured a girl under fourteen years of age 
charged with theft, as a proof of the cruelty of the times, 
and argues that this is the only case of Napoleon ordering 
torture, and possibly the threat was enough. Mr. Rye 
adopts this apologetic tone throughout, evidently fearing 
that the impression left by the new letters may be more 
condemnatory than just. Mr. B. W. Henderson begins 
a study on the site of the battle of the Metaurus, by arguing 
against the incredibility of Nero’s march of 230 miles 
in seven days. Mr. A. F. Pollard endeavours to set 
in a better light Protector Somerset’s policy for Scotland, 
in which Pinkie was an incident. Mr. W. C. Abbott 
explores the myths and history of Hasting, the great 
Dane whom Alfred defeated. Mr. C. H. Firth quotes an 
interesting documgnt from the Restoration period, showing 
the system of espionage carried on by Cromwell at the 
post-office. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review for July is a very solid publica- 
tion, scholarly, erudite, but hardly calculated to attract 
many readers in this holiday season. 

THE FATHER OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

The Review opens with an article upon Johann Reuch- 
lin, whose life and work are described with sympathy and 
appreciation. Reuchlin, the reviewer thinks, was the 
founder of the science of language. He says :— 

Reuchlin vindicated, much more effectively than Erasmus, 
the independence of the scientific method. He treats the text 
of the Hebrew sacred books like any other ancient text, and 
seeks to ascertain its mzaning in entire disregard of traditional 
glosses. ‘‘I am not discussing the sense of this passage as a 
theologian, but the words. as a grammarian,” he writes in one 
place. The sentence may well be regarded as the starting-point 
of the higher criticism. Still, of the science of languag¢s we 
may, in some sort, regard him as the founder. For this science 
is the outcome of that ‘‘sense and tact of criticism,” to use 
Geiger’s happy phrase, which Reuchlin possessed in ampler 
m2asure than any of his contemporaries. It is not easy for us 
to estimate his boldness in denying the absolute authority of the 
Vulgate, in pointing out its errors, in suggesting its emendation. 

THE BACONIAN THEORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

The writer of the article on “ Shakespeare and Bacon” 
devotes several pages to somewhat good-humoured 
ridicule of those persons who are convinced that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare. He says :— 

The Baconian creed, of course, is scouted equally by special 
students of Bacon, by special students of Shakespeare, and by 
all persons who devote themselves to sound literature. 

After examining in detail some of the arguments upon 
which the Baconian theory is based, the reviewer con- 
cludes his article as follows :— 

We do not profess to work miracles, nor hope to convert a 
single Baconian. Our modest endeavour is to illustrate the 
nature and growth of belief among the ‘‘ less than half educated.” 
{ncapable of believing in genius, they are capable of believing 
in the paradoxes of their untaught leaders, in the audaciously 
ignorant assertions or impudent suppressions of which we have 
offered examples. 

A TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


The writer of the article on “ English and Scottish 
Ballads” takes as his text two books, both of which 
have been published in Boston—one, Dr. Child’s five- 
volume edition of English and Scottish popular balleds, 
and the other, Mr. Francis B. Gummere’s selection of 
“Old English Ballads.” The reviewer praises very 
highly the work of Professor Child. He was qualified 
for his task as no other living man is qualified ; and, he 
adds— 
of the absolute completeness of the work, however, as far as it 
had been carried, there can be no doubt. Profound learning, 
the most minute and careful study of details, and a fine literary 
insiinct meet in it, and Professor Child’s ‘* English and Scottish 
Ballads” must take rank as the final and definitive collection. 

WHAT SCHLIEMANN ACHIEVED. 

In the article entitled “The Spade in Prehistoric 
Greece,” the reviewer exults in the immense achievements 
of Schliemann. He says :— 

In this study of prehistoric Greece the labours of a sinz12 man 
have worked as sudden and extraordinary a change as any 
science has experienced. They may be said, indeed, to have 
created an archeology altogether new. 

His discoveries at— 

Mycenze revealed a world hitherto undreamed of, lying 
behind Greek history as all but one or two scholars saw, and 
showing evidence of a long process of development. 
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As the result of what he had unearthed, others set to 
work, and 
through their efforts the revelation, made by Schliemann at 
Hissarlik and Mycenz, soon acquired far wider relations than 
he or any one else contemplated in 1876 ; and twenty succeeding 
years have brought an uninterrupted series of new discoveries, 
too many to be detailed here, which have changed the whole 
face of the prehistoric problem. 

The reviewer then proceeds to examine whether or not 
the Mycenzan civilisation was identical with the civilisa- 
tion described in the “Iliad.” He comes to the con- 
clusion that— 
the result of inquiry into Homer leads to the negative 
conclusion, imporiant enough so far as it goes, that the 
Mycenzean civilisation was not Hellenic, as that name was 
afterwards un‘lersiood. 

THE VICTORIAN GARDEN. 


The writer of the article on “ Victorian Gardening ” has 
no lack of matter for his text, for he bases his article upon 
a hurdred and twenty-three volumes of Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The English garden was completely revo- 
lutionised in the eighteenth century, and it has again been 
largely transformed in the century which is now closing. 
Gardens of the landscape style have largely been done 
away with, and the study of the modern gardener is to 
reproduce nature by art by the adoption of methods 
diametrically opposed to those of his predecessor. The 
Elizabethan garden was the product of the Elizabethan 
age, and the reviewer thinks it would only be in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things if the reign of Queen 
Victoria were to develop a style of gardening as distinctly 
the product of the age :— 

But surely in this yet more brilliant reign of our own Queen a 
new style could be evolved, as well suited to modern require- 
ments as were the gardens of Elizabeth to those of that time. 
Great efforts have been made lately to attain this ideal of garden 
design. It is to be hoped, therefore, that some happy medium 
between the formal and landscape styles may be arrived at, that 
the architecture, the natural beauties of the country, and the 
convenience of flowers and trees may be alike considered, and 
that the result will be a garden which architects, landscape 
gardeners, and practical horticulturists can all agree in 
admiring. 

A THREATENING COMET. 

Under the title of ““A Famous Comet,” the reviewer 
gossips pleasantly about comets in general, and recalls 
the famous story of the Pope who launched a Bull against 
a comet. It was this particular comet which appeared 
when the Turks were threatening Europe, and opinions 
differed as to whether it was a portent in favour of or 
against the invading infidel. The Pope, however, made 
up his mind that it was an evil omen :— 

The reigning Pontiff, Calixtus III., treated the apparition 
as a power of evil leagued with the forces of the infidel. To 
baffle the baleful influences conspiring against the Church, he 
boldly exorcised the comet, and in the same Bull he ordained 
that to the ‘‘ Ave Maria” should be added the words, ‘‘ Lord, 
save us from the devil, the Turks, and the comet.” 

According to Professor Falbe we are going to run into 
Temple’s comet on the night of November 13th, 1899. 
Our Astronomer-Royal, however, does not think that the 
comet will arrive up to time, and will probably not turn 
up until four months after the earth has passed the spot 
where Professor Falbe expected the collision to take 
place. But even should we hit the comet, or the comet 
hit us, the reviewer ,thinks that it will not do us very 
much harm, for it is an attenuated ghost of a comet, the 
impact of which might possibly never be felt by the 
denizens of this earth. 
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WANTED—A MILLION FOR SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

The article on the Scottish Universities sets forth with 
painful precision their present financial straits, and con- 
cludes by intimating that if funds are not forthcoming by 
private benevolence there will be a Scotch raid on the 
Treasury :-— 

It is, to say the least of it, highly probable that if the four 
University Courts were to issue a joint and special appeal to 
Scotland, and to the wealthy and patriotic Scotsmen to be found 
in all parts of the world, indicating the necessities of the 
institutions under their charge, and stating the purposes to which 
supplementary revenues would be applied, the required sum—be 
it £1,000,000, or even £1,500,000—would be subscribed in a 
very short time. If some step of this kind is not taken immedi- 
ately, the Scottish Universities will be forced, a few years hence, 
to go hat in hand to the State, and ask for aid in maintaining 
what will then have become a struggle, not for supremacy, or 
even eminence, but for existence. 

MR. BODLEY’S “ FRANCE.” 

The reviewer likes Mr. Bodley’s “ France” and thinks 
it is useful. He compares Mr. Bodley to Arthur Young, 
and declares that no surer method of ensuring an inter- 
national understanding could be devised than the 
publication of such books as those written by Bodley and 
Young. At the same time the article is not one of 
indiscriminate eulogy, although on the whole the reviewer 
agrees with Mr. Bodley that the failure of Parliament is 
immaterial so long as the ancient system of administra- 
tion is maintained. He also agrees with Mr. Bodley in 
his belief that the French have no more political talent 
than the natives of Timbuctoo, and that it is only when 
we exclude political France from our attention that we 
are in a position to do justice to our neighbours, 


SOME RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


The article on the United States and Spain is chiefly 
important for the reflection with which it concludes :— 

The effect will react upon our policy in every direction. 
With a friendly America, concession in Ireland and the remedy 
of all just’ grievances, even of grievances which do not seem 
substantial, become safe and expedient. We do not desire to 
disinter the carcase of Home Rule, or to exaggerate the 
influence of the Irish in the United States, but to do what can 
be done to propitiate American opinion. In Central America 
we shall look forward without uneasiness to the American 
control of the inter-oceanic canal, which is a certainty of the 
remoter future. 

The article on “The International Ferment” touches 
on the same question, but the writer says nothing 
comparable in importance to the above extract. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF CHURCH REFORM, 


The Quarterly has no sympathy with the extreme 
High Churchmen who wish to have the liberty of a Dis- 
established Church with the privileges of an Establish- 
ment. The following passage would seem to indicate a 
movement in a liberal direction in a very unexpected 
quarter, It is not often that we find the Quarterly 
lecturing the clergy of the Establishment as to the duty 
of being civil to Nonconformists :— 

We cannot indeed contemplate so contentedly, as Mr. Gore 
and his friends seem to do, the exclusion from rights and 
responsibilities in the ‘city of God” of all Englishmen who 
cannot declare themselves in full communion with the Esta- 
blished Church. We cannot contemplate as desirable in itself, 
or conducive even to his own views, so-called reforms which 
would accentuate more than ever the division between the 
Established Church and the chief Nonconformist bodies ; and 
we are disposed to believe the day will come when an earnest 
effort at greater union between the religious forces of the nation, 
not including, of course, the irreconcilable Romish communion, 


will be made. But meanwhile, what is to prevent the clergy 


from working heartily in the direction of combining all who will 
join with them, within their parishes, in common worship and 
informal discipline, and all together acting in unceasing 
aggression upon the ‘‘ kingdom of darkness and sin.” We are 
bound to add that the chief difficulties in the way of such union 
are created by the clergy themselves—by the Romanizing 
innovations which have so deeply undermined lay confidence, 
by assumptions and arbitrary actions which the wisest among 
them deplore. 

The only other article is one on “The Evolution of the 
Charter,” an elaborate and erudite paper which probably 
only one man in the country could write, and possibly a 


dozen could read. 
a Sod 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


THE Woman at Home, besides the usual serials and 
short stories, contains three articles of current interest. 


PRESIDENT FAURE AT HOME. 


The first is Mrs. Tooley’s description of the life of 
President Faure at the Elysée. It is illustrated by 
photographs of the interior of the President’s living 
rooms. The following, according to Mrs. Tooley, is the 
way in which President Faure spends his day :— 

Each morning, with almost unfailing regularity, the President, 
attended by one or two members of his suite, is seen taking his 
canter round the Bois. He is an early riser, and no matter 
what hour he goes to bed, summer and winter he is up at five 
o’clock taking his cold douche. Then, dressed in an easy suit 
of white flannel, he repairs to his private study and spends the 
first hours of the morning with his beloved books, for M. Félix 
Faure is a man of literary and artistic tastes. He is a good 
patron of the deawx arts, and has filled his home at Havre with 
fine paintings and statuary. After his private reading, the 
President takes his canter and devotes the remainder of the 
morning, until déjeuner at twelve o'clock, to his correspondence, 
assisted by his confidential secretary, M. le Gall. After aeuner 
there may be a cabinet council to hold, or some public function 
to attend. The President does not. spare himself in these 
matters, and scarcely a day passes when he is at the Elysée 
without his performing some public ceremony. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS FAITH. 


Miss Friederichs writes an article upon Mr. Gladstone 
in which she embodies reminiscences of her visits to 
Hawarden. She mentions that last March, just before 
the fatal nature of the disease was discovered, Mr. Glad- 
stone amazed a party of friends who had been to church 
with him by the brilliant and impassioned eloquence with 
which at lunch he discoursed upon the evidences of the 
religion which had been his staff and stay. Miss 
Friederichs says that no one could be long in Hawarden 
without feeling that Mr. Gladstone’s faith, old-fashioned 
and large as the faith of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the apostles, was the rock upon which he had placed his 
feet, the light that shone always upon his path. In his 
library, his bedroom, and his dressing-room he had 
illuminated texts where his eyes would always fall upon 
them when he woke or when he looked up from his work. 
One of his favourites was, “ Thou, wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” Immediately over 
the bed in which he died there hung over the portrait of 
Cardinal Newman the text, “ The Lord lift up His counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

LADIES AS MOUNTAINEERS. 

The other article is a discussion by Mr. Harold 
Spender and Miss E. P. Hughes as to whether or not 
women should climb snow mountains. Mr. Spender says 
that climbing is very bad for the complexion, although, 
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like every other sport, it adds the beauty of increasing 
strength. Miss Hughes sums up the pros and cons rather 
elaborately. It is a costly luxury, but it is worth it—first, 
for the pleasure which it gives ; secondly, for the health 
which it imparts ; thirdly, for the excellent: qualities of 
pluck, endurance, and forethought which it develops. 
The disadvantages are the danger of accidents, which is 
no greater than that of cycling, and the danger of over- 
fatigue, which is not very great if the lady climber wil 
take the advice of experienced mountaineers, and mount 
slowly, taking her time over the ascent, and, above all, 
before making the descent. Miss Hughes sums up the 
whole by declaring that if the average woman will dress 
properly, train carefully, employ good guides, and 
graduate her climbs with wisdom, there are very few 
peaks which she cannot attempt and enjoy. She quotes 
the verdict of an old guide to the fact that ladies are just 
as plucky as men. They want more time, but they are 
more patient, and, with the exception of a few peaks 
which require much time, he would just as soon guide 
ladies as gentlemen. 


6g 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

THERE are two or three articles in Harfers Magazine 
of more than usual interest. The first is Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal’s conclusions after investigating the convict 
system of Siberia. The second is a paper on the Prince 
of Wales under the title of “ If the Queen had Abdicated.” 
It is an anonymous article, very appreciative, and in one 
paragraph mentions a fact not generally known. The 
writer vouches for the truth of the story, declaring that it 
came within his personal knowledge. The subject to 
which it refers obviously is the condition of the Jews in 
Russia :— 

A few years ago an attempt was made by certain philan- 
thropisis to influence the sovereign of a Continental nation in 
favour of a certain class of his people who were suffering from 
ill-treatment, which was not known—so it was believed—to the 
sovereign in question. Circumstances so complicated the matter 
that the mere study of the facts, so as to grasp the situation, was 
no mean test of any man’s abilities. The Prince sent for the 
person concerned in the negotiations, and listened attentively, 
but without taking a note, to a long statement bristling with 
technicalities and side issues. Shortly afterwards his Royal 
Highness again sent for his informant, and read to him a 
lengthy letter, of at least a dozen pages, addressed to the 
Princess of’ Wales, who happened at the time to be staying at 
a court where the sovereign concerned was also a guest. This 
letter was a masterly description of the whole situation without 
omitting one essential point or including an irrelevancy, and 
was, in short, a document that indicated an endowment of 
memory and intellect given to few professional lawyers or 
statesmen. When the speeial request involved was granted, no 
one knew that to the Prince of Wales was due the gratitude of 
those he had secretly helped. It may be added that this episode 
took place at Homburg, where the Prince is not generally 
believed to devote himself to secret and laborious philanthropy. 
The incident is only one of a number. 


’ The third article is the first instalment of Mr. Smalley’s 
reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone, which I notice elsewhere. 
Harpers this month blossoms out with a coloured 
frontispiece. The picture is entitled “On the Painted 
Desert,” and it accompanies an article written by Dr. 
Prudden, entitled ‘“‘ Under the Spell of the Great Canon.” 
Stephen Crane writes a short complete story of thirty- 
three pages, entitled “The Monster.” Mr. Merriman 
concludes his serial, “ Roden’s Corner.” 
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Pearson’s. 

THE feature of the August number as an illustrated 
magazine is a supplement of coloured pictures by Mr. 
Abbey Altson, setting off a poem by George Griffith, 
which is based on an old Persian legend that Eve was 
permitted to take a rose-bloom with her from Paradise. 
That unseen rose was love. The black-and-white pictures 
are excellently developed. The most important article is 
Mr. Moffett’s description of the 7récnéa, which claims 
separate notice. “The Armies of the World” are repre- 
sented in graphic form by Mr. W. A. Penn. The relative 
sizes of the principal armies are shown by proportional 
figures of soldiers. The Russian infantryman of course 
far outtops the rest. Mr. Penn reckons that if all the 
available fighting men of Europe were called out, the total 
would amount to 34 million soldiers. Adding the other 
continents, he gets the total of 442 millions. He estimates 
that at least £250,000,000 are spent every year in main- 
taining the armies of the world. And _ besides this is the 
annual cost of the world’s navies! Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
describes her visit to Lourdes. 


— 


Seribner’s. 

Scribners for August, on a gorgeous cover of gilt and 
scarlet and green, announces itself a fiction number. Its 
contents much more justify the title of war number. Five 
papers deal with the Cuban War now in progress, and two 
with the war of the Revolution. Mr. R. H. Davis writes 
on “the Rocking-chair period of the war,” as he denotes 
the time spent by the American army waiting at 
Tampa to be landed on Cuban soil. He speaks very 
highly and warmly of the British military attaché, 
Captain Arthur Lee, R.A., who appeared as “ actual 
sign of the new alliance,’ and was_ universally 
popular. Few could have won the peaceful victory 
he won. Mr. John R. Spears gives a vivid narra- 
tive of the chase of Cervera and the bombardment of 
Porto Rico: J. F. J. Archibald sketches the first 
engagement of the American troops, Mr. Spears tells the 
affair of the Wins/ow, and Mr. R. H. Davis graphically 
describes the landing of the army. Captain Mahan 
completes his study of John Paul Jones in the navy of the 
Revolution. 


—<2—— 


The Canadian Magazine. 


THE Canadian Magazine for July contains an article 
on “The Postage Stamps of Canada,” which will be 
dear to stamp collectors because it contains repro- 
ductions of all the leading stamps issued by the 
Dominion. The prohibition so severely enforced in this 
country against the reproduction of the Queen’s head 
does not seem to prevail in Canada. The editor is not 
very enthusiastic concerning the Anglo-American raf- 
prochement. So far as Canada is concerned the extente 
is much favoured, but the editor says, “ We know the 
United States Government, we know the lack of political 
high-mindedness among their more active politicians, we 
know the peculiarly popular character of their government, 
and because we know these conditions better than the 
residents of Great Britain know them, we do not expect 
too much out of all this talk.” Sir John Bourinot’s papers 
on “The Makers of Canada” are continued, the story 
being brought down to 1847. There is a brief character 
sketch of Sir Mathew Baillie, the late Chief Justice of 
British Columbia. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


It is remarkable that there is nothing in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for July about the Anglo-French agree- 
ment so painfully arrived at with reference to the long- 
standing questions at issue between the two countries in 
West Africa. The agreement is notoriously little to the 
taste of the Jingoes in both countries; but they are 
scarcely likely to prevail in France, while in England we 
have a Government conspicuously freed from such 
influences. In other respects the Revue appears to be, 
if anything, a little above its usual high standard. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF GLADSTONE. 


~ M. de Pressensé’s article on Gladstone is written with 
all the great critic’s charm of style, and it is not his 
fault that the views which he expresses lack, to an 
English reader, the merit of novelty. After a brilliant 
biographical sketch, M. de Pressensé concludes with an 
appreciation of which the following are the most interest- 
ing points :— 

Better than any one among his contemporaries, Gladstone 
embodied the England of his time. The unity of that life 
appears beneath all its variations.. Gladstone was a great 
Liberal, a Radical, the man of progress and of the people, 
because he remained a Conservative in the deep and vital sense 
of the word. It is because he believed with all his soul in the 
solidity of the social and political institutions of England that 
he dared to contend against abuses and to erect a splendid 
edifice of bold reforms. It is because he had faith in the people 
and in the throne, in the masses and in the classes, that he 
seemed sometimes to shake the very foundations of the State 
. .. And now, what will remain of his work? From a political 
point of view he apparently leaves the Liberal party in evil case, 
and all the causes which he served compromised. . . There will 
remain of this man’s long life something precious which will 
never be lost... It is not only—though I should be far from 
despising that—the example of a whole existence of honour and 
purity ; it is, above all, a lesson of the highest utility for our 
time. Gladstone was born an opportunist, but an opportunist 
with a conscience. . . He showed the whole amount of conscience 
that there can be in a statesman. 


THE FRENCH CONGO AND THE FREE STATE, 


Comte Henry de Castries has an interesting article on 
the French Congo and the Congo Free State @ propos of 
M. Pauliat’s report on the whole colonial problem in 
France. The Count exhibits in a clear and frequently 
amusing manner some of the extraordinary consequences 
of King Leopold’s double character as King of the Congo 
Free State and King of the Belgians. Indeed, the story 
goes that a wag once thoughtfully chalked up on the gate 
of one of His Majesty’s palaces for the information of the 
public, “ Knock twice for the Congo.” Full justice is 
done to M. de Brazza’s services as the creator of the 
French Congo. The Count considers that in the twentieth 
century Belgium will become, thanks to King Leopold, a 
great colonial power. Count de Castries, perceiving that 
England is already mistress of the Nile and of the Niger, 
earnestly warns his countrymen of the danger of allowing 
England to acquire the command of the Congo, the third 
great waterway of Africa. 


LEGAL TIME IN FRANCE. 


It will be remembered that last February the French 
Chamber adopted a bill making the legal time in France 
and Algeria the same as Greenwich time, and M. Dastre 
seizes the opportunity to bring forth the stores of his 
learning on the whole subject from the earliest period 
down to the present day. This setting back of the 
French clock by nine minutes twenty-one seconds will, 
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says M. Dastre, create an abnormal hour of sixty-nine 
minutes, but that is a trifle to what France has suffered 
in the past. In 1582 the French only had twenty days in 
the month of December. The advantage, if not of a 
universal time, at any rate of a universal system of time, 
is so obvious that one is surprised to learn that France is 
really the last country to hold out against it, for Spain 
and Portugal have only been prevented by France’s 
resistance from adopting it. 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA AND EUROPE. 

In the second July number M. Charles Benoist dis- 
cusses the future of Austria and of Europe. He brings 
into prominence the extreme difficulty for Austria- 
Hungary of continuing in her present state, and at the 
same time the necessity of having an Austria in Europe. 
The question of Austria-Hungary is bound up with the 
Eastern Question, just as Europe is obliged to maintain 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, whatever may be 
the internal disturbances of Turkey. M. Benoist dis- 
cusses three principal methods of dealing with the 
Austro-Hungarian problem :—(1) To convert the dualism 
of the last thirty years—Austria- Hungary—into a trialism 
by the simple addition of Bohemia. It is to be feared 
that such an arrangement contains in itself no seeds of 
permanence. Though it would be based on certain more 
or less evident historic rights, it would be sure to 
irritate, each from their own point of view, the Poles 
of Galicia, the Italians of Trentin, of the Tyrol, 
and of Kiistenland, and the Slovenes of Carinthia 
and Carniola, while Hungary would assuredly com- 
plain bitterly. From an international point of view, also, 
it is clear that Austria and Hungary would be inevitably 
drawn towards Germany, while Bohemia would be drawn 
towards Russia, a process rendered natural by the 
geographical position of these countries. (2) Federalism. 
This would be no final solution, for the nationalities 
would renew their internecine strife within the federal 
union, ard the Slav elements, by sheer force of numbers, 
would seize the hegemony, a result which would not be 
attained without serious trouble with Germany. (3) Dis- 
solution of the monarchy, and the constitution, under the 
presidency of Hungary, of a Balkan Confederation. 
This does not seem very practical either. It is impossible 
to imagine what would become of Austria, thus left alone 
in solitary weakness, while the suggested Balkan Con- 
federation, based as it would be on a number of contra- 
dictory national ideas, would be as inimical fo progress 
as the collision of several opposing forces is known to be 
in mechanics. M. Benoist thinks that the crisis in 
Austria-Hungary is not really a Parliamentary one, but 
is essentially one of race, of geography, and of history. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN CANADA, 


Madame Bentzon gives in an able paper her impres- 
sions of education and society in Canada. She describes 
the curiously Puritan rule of the old Jesuits in Canada. 
Mgr. de Saint-Vallier imposed a sort of monastic régime 
on the Governor Denonville and his wife, forbade all 
Jétes, and would not permit young girls to wear low-cut 
dresses or to dance except in presence of their mothers 
cr other persons of their own sex. One gathers from 
Madame Bentzon’s article that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
compromise on the Manitoba schools question was pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory to French Canadians, who regarded 
their right to have their own teachers in their schools as 
the only means of escaping “ Anglification.” Neverthe- 


less, they candidly admit that the progress which has 
characterised English rule would have been impossible 
under the excessive bureaucracy of the French system. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THOUGH there are several articles of interest, there is 
nothing of exceptional importance in Madame Adam’s 
review for July, 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

The anonymous writer who deals with colonial topics 
is evidently much dissatisfied with the agreement arrived 
at between England and France in regard to West 
Africa. The whole article may be commended to British 
Jingoes, for the writer asks, apparently in perfect good 
faith, why Frenchmen should put themselves to so much 
trouble and invest so much capital in colonial enterprise 
if France is always to yield to England as a matter of 
course? 

INTERVIEWING A LA FRANCAISE, 

M. de Braisne contributes two interviews, with Frangois 
Coppée and Henri Rochefort, modelled apparently on the 
“Celebrities at Home” in the Wor/d. The interviewer 
found Coppée in the green drawing-room of his residence 
in the rue Oudinot. Two priests—the one a bishop with a 
long white beard and the other a young missionary with 
clean-shaven face—were saying good-bye to the great 
writer, who explains that the bishop is the uncle of 
Edmond Haraucourt, and has served in Tibet. Coppée 
shows the interviewer round his pictures, statues, and 
bronzes, and talks a certain amount of literary gossip, 
but practically all that one gathers is that Coppée’s health 
is not good, that he wishes the Creator had made our 
mucous membranes of zinc, and that he is perpetually 
interrupted by visitors. Henri Rochefort naturally 
furnished more material. He exhibited to M. de Braisne 
his art collection, especially the interesting and valuable 
objects acquired during his residence in England. 
Rochefort uses an immense hall for the compo- 
sition of his daily article, but there are no papers 
or books ; he prefers to draw his inspiration from a 
Hogarth, a Claude Lorrain, a Van Ostade, two enormous 
Gillots, and a Goya, which hang on the walls. Roche- 
fort was very interesting about picture-collecting in 
England. ‘‘ With 200,000 francs in London,” he said, “ I 
could have made 4,c00,000, The English do not know 
how to look for things, nor consequently to find them ; 
they have not got the taste of the thing. A young lord 
who gets married orders his agent to buy for him a 
gallery costing 40,000 livres, because it is the correct 
thing, and the gallery is bought. Then a crisis comes, 
and he sells. He has never, never looked at it. Such 
and such a picture coming from the Mont-de-Piété which 
I got over there for 300 francs was resold for 50,000. My 
word, I put up the prices ! ” 

THE NAVIGABILITY OF THE LOIRE. 


M. Watbled’s paper in the second July number of the 
Nouvelle Revue is a powerful plea for the restoration of 
its old prosperity to the Loire. He shows that in 1855 
there were four lines of steamers running between Orleans 
and Nantes, more than 10,000 boats of all kinds were 
plying on the Loire between those two towns, and the 
commerce of the Loire approached that of the Seine 
between Paris and Rouen, was much larger than that of 
the Rhone at its mouth, and was twenty times greater 
than that of the Rhine. Now the tonnage has fallen to 
25 millions. Mr. Watbled is convinced that there need 
be no question of competition with the railways, for in 
other parts of France the waterways and the iron roads 
share amicably the task of distributing the products of 
the country. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WE have noticed elsewhere the article on motor-cars 
in the first July number of the Revue de Paris. The 
rest of the review does not call for much remark. 

GERMAN WOMEN. 

Mme. Schirmacher has an interesting paper on the 
woman movement in Germany. The 26; millions of 
women form more than half of the nation, and of them 
75 per cent. belong to the people, 24 per cent. to the 
bourgeoisie, and 1 per cent. to the nobility. Of the 
German married women, the most common type is the 
woman whose whole mind is wrapped up in her house- 
hold duties ; she is a faithful wife and a devoted mother, 
but books and papers do not interest her, and her talk is 
all of babies, servants and cooking. There are, however, 
a certain number, and more than is generally believed, of 
wives of a higher order of intelligence. They are not less 
good housekeepers, but, at the same time, they know how 
to be real companions to their husbands. To their children 
they are more than mere head-nurses ; they are real 
teachers. The type of the woman of the world, which has 
always existed in Germany, has become much more 
numerous in the last twenty-five years. She is not 
attractive ; beneath her external charm she is dry, 
positive and practical. Married women in Germany do 
not on the whole look with favour on the woman move- 
ment. Of the three types mentioned, the first, convinced 
of the profound inferiority of women to men, thinks the 
movement wicked ; the second, while not condemning it, 
takes no active part in it ; and the third, believing in her 
own weapons of coquetry, considers it stupid and useless. 
Among the women of the nobility the woman movement 
finds rather more favour, but even there the weight of 
public opinion is hard to resist. The Countess Bulow 
von Dennewitz, the Countess von Linden, the Countess 
von Geldern, and not a few others, had to encounter the 
strong opposition of their families before openly declaring 
themselves on the side of their sex. It is among the 
bourgeoisie that the movement finds, on the whole, its most 
fertile soil, partly owing to the economic changes brought 
about by modern industrial conditions, partly because the 
women of this class have suffered most in the past fronrthe 
prevalent view of the rights and duties of their sex. It 
is impossible here to trace the efforts of some enlightened 
women to increase the educational facilities of their sex 
in Germany, and the measure of success which has 
rewarded them. The movement is not an artificial one, 
due to the ambition of a few women ; it is the logical and 
inevitable result of the economic situation and of the 
modern spirit of individualism. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is the inevitable study of Michelet, rendered 
topical by the recent celebrations in Paris; Prince B. 
Karageorgevitch has some picturesquely written notes of 
a tour in India; M. Faguet contributes an essay on 
Renan ; and Commandant Weil describes, from a docu- 
ment which he found at the Record Office, the historic 
interview of March 16th, 1813, between Ferdinand IV., 
the deposed King of Sicily, with the British general, Lord 
William Bentinck. The account is simply the description 
of the interview which the Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
Louis Philippe of France) obtained from the King on the 
following day, with the addition of sgme necessary notes. 

errr 

THE Sunday at Home for August contains a sketch of 
the blind Dr. Moon and his work for the blind. In 
Gentleman’s for the same month, E. C. Price tells how 
the blind are cared for in Paris. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 
A SEVERE INDICTMENT, OF MODERN ITALY. 

PROFESSOR J. S. NITTI, the editor of La Riforma Sociale, 
who is perhaps the ablest student of political and economic 
problems of Italy to-day, contributes a strong and 
thoughtful article to his review on the position of affairs. 
While fully realising the gravity of the crisis through 
which the country is passing, he condemns emphatically 
a policy of panic and repression. The price of bread he 
states to have been the immediate cause of the recent 
riots, but there are other and more far-reaching reasons. 
Discontent is rife in every part of the country. “ After 
thirty years of peace, we have to-day a high rate of 
exchange, an enormous national debt, heavy taxation, 
customs which crush all industry and commerce, and, 
what is still worse, a most cumbrous and costly adminis- 
tration.” The Professor maintains that the Chamber 
of Deputies is not specially to blame for this state of 
affairs; it is more liberal and more enlightened than 
the country at large, but thousands of persons are ever 
struggling to obtain administrative berths, and Deputies 
aré frequently constrained to vote expensive public 
works merely to provide for their clamorous supporters. 
The State is founded on a radically unjust and 
undemocratic basis and in self-defence is obliged to 
combat every wide aspiration towards liberty. In-other 
countries religion and authority buttress each other ; in 
Italy they are in constant antagonism. The State has 
done its utmost to eradicate the Catholic faith of the 
nation, and so to-day it cannot fall back upon the Church 
in its need. -Professor Nitti points out that not only has 
the people been deprived of its religious ideal, but it has 
not even been given material prosperity. Protection has 
favoured the North at the expense of the South, and, in 
spite of all Luzzatti’s assurances to the contrary, the 
present financial year will still show a grave deficit. In 
spite of this severe indictment of his country, Nitti is 
no pessimist. He believes in United Italy and in 
the House of Savoy; he pleads for no persecution, 
whether of Catholic or Socialist, but for a large retrench- 
ment of unproductive expenditure in public works, and 
he urges fiscal reform, the abolition of the hated Dazio, 
a wide scheme of decentralisation, and the abandonment 
of yain dreams of national‘aggrandisement. 

The Nuova Antologia (July 16th) prints a long and 
exceedingly appreciative review of Dr. Richard Garnett’s 
“ Short History of Italian Literature,” praising it especi- 
ally for “the calm and discriminating spirit of criticism 
which inspires it, and for ‘the repeated assertion that 
beauty of form does not suffice without robustness of 
thought.” --There. is also a very readable article on 
“Women and Science” by the well-known Senator P. 
Mantegazza, containing a sketch of Maria Agnesi, an 
Italian mathematical prodigy of last century, who ended 
her days as a nun. 

The Rassegua Nazionale (July 16th), which represents 
what may be called Liberal Catholicism, prints a petition 
to Leo XIII., couched in most respectful language, implor- 
ing him to remove the veto preventing Catholics from 
taking part in electoral contests. The document sum- 


marises very effectively the terrible harm to the cause of 
religion which has arisen through the policy of abstention. 
It was in process of being signed when the recent 
troubles in Italy appeared to render its immediate pre- 
sentation impolitic. 
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The Round-About. 


IN the August number I thus explain my ideas as to 
the possible development of the Post-Bag of the Wedding 
Ring Circles :-— 

The Kound-About is an attempt to utilise the printing press 
for social purposes. In olden days, the only way of teaching 
p2ople was to gather a crowd within four walls, or within sound 
of some speaker’s voice. When they were gathered together 
they could listen and learn. The press, by rendering it possible 
for the words of the teacher to reach a hundred thousand persons 
scattered all over the surface of the world, has made the news- 
paper the great organ and educator of public opinion, 

The time is now at hand when the press will be utilised in 

another direction. At present the idea of gathering people 
together in a room, or in close proximity to each other, holds 
the field as the only recognised method of making personal 
acquaintance between man and man, and, still more, between 
man and woman. The institution of our circles rendered it 
possible to facililate introductions within small groups. These 
circles may be said to correspond to so many drawing-rooms 
where strangers meet in masque. The Xound-About represents the 
common hall, or ball-room, if you please, to which access is gained 
by any of the maskers i in the surrounding rooms or circles. 

There is no desire on the part of any of us to discourage the 
recognised methods of social intercourse. On the contrary, if 
the Round- About succeeds in realising the hopes of its projectors, 
it would naturally develop in that direction. That is to say, as 
the circles have found the Round-About a necessity, so the 
readers of the Round-About may find, it necessary to provide, 
under all needful conditions, some method whereby members of 
circles cou!d meet each other as friends at a garden-party, 01 
as guists at a reception, without in any way betraying their 
identity further than they desired. 

Os course if matters proceeded so far, it might be necessary to 
take precautions at present dispensed with in admitting sub- 
scribers to the membership of a circle. This, however, is a 
subject on which our members may naturally expect to be hear. 
I invite contributions brief and to the point on this subject. If 
I might venture a suggestion, it would be better if members 
embodied in their communications, either notes of their own 
experience, or a definite statement as to what they would like to 
see established. 

On receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope, the Con- 
ductor of Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., will 
forward all particulars. Round-About will be sent, post 
free, to any part of the world for 2s. 6d. per annum ; 
single copies, 6d. 

—~oo— 
Gentleman’s, 

Gentleman’s for August is very readable. Macaulay’s 
ancestors: are traced by W. C, Mackenzie to the Norse 
clan of that name in Lewis, and are shown to be “a 
fighting, a writing, a preaching, and a political stock.” 
One whom Macaulay hated intensely, John Wilson 
Croker, is set in a more favourable light by P. A. 
Sillard. A concise and chatty history of Oxford is given 
by Mr, C. J. M. Allen. Mr. Henry Attwell tells.the story 
of the French epigrammatist Chamfort, with many of his 
most striking apothegms. T.S. O, attempts a,.bold bit 
of Browningesque, entitled ‘“‘ Victory,” purporting to be 
“by the heroine of Browning’s poem ‘ The Worst of It.’” 
F. G. Walter’s “ Tudor Garden” is a pleasant piece o. 
writing. Mr. Pendleton engages in a seasonable chat about 
railway passengers and tunnels, and wonders why, with 
so many contrivances for improving railway travel, nothing 
effective has been done to ventilate tunnels.. Mr. Arthur 
Smith’s “ Brain Power of Plants” requires special notice. 

LAPP LI LILI LI III III 

Macmillan’s for August has a pleasant sketch by H.C. 
Macdowall of the character and career of the. historian 
Michelet. 
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JHE LEARNING 


OF LANGUAGES. 


——— «§ 


WHY NOT AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS? 


“PRHE best way of learning a language, of course, is 
T to live amongst the people who speak it, and to 
possess no other means of intercourse excepting 

in the unfamiliar tongue.” 

But how difficult this is to arrange for the boys or girls 
who especially need to know another modern language 
than their own—those, for instance, who will have to 
earn their living as clerks, teachers, or in business. 
With five or six or more children to clothe, feed and 
educate, how can the means be found to send a child to 
a foreign school for a year? And even supposing money 
is not the difficulty, how can parents in. a remote country 
place find out to whom to confide their children, the 
healthiest and most accessible places, ete.? When the 
correspondence scheme was originated, I spoke of my 
hope that it would lead to international friendships and 
an exchange of visits. Experience has shown, however, 
that there are many difficulties. On each side of the 
Channel parents and teachers are now quite ready to 
allow that an exchange of letters is very beneficial. 
Letters can be supervised and discussed in the home 
circle ; and this means safety. But when the boys or 
girls receive invitations from their correspondents,. the 
matter assumes altogether a different aspect. “ The lad 
seems a nice lad, but I know practically nothing of him 
or his friends and surroundings ; I should like my child 
to have this pleasure, but I scarcely care to trust him to 
entire strangers ; let him ask his friend to come here.” 
Hence a deadlock ; either is willing to receive, neither to 
send, 

ORGANIZATION NEEDFUL, 

Qn the French and German side there is no difficulty ; 
neither need there be here if schoolmasters will lend 
their active aid. Hitherto they have been helped ; now 
they must be helpers. The plan I propose is this. 
Any master (for, of course, boys must make the venture 
first)’who finds amongst his pupils a lad who has a 
sufficient knowledge of French or German to profit by 
study “abroad, and is so circumstanced that to do so 
would be a real boon to him, is asked to find out whether 
the fad’s parents would like him»to go, and be willing to 
exchange him for a foreign boy for a time; the French 
or Gérman lad tobe received into the family; go to the 
school, and as far*as possible take his ~plate for) the 
time being.; their o t 
foreign home in the same miamner. If the home is one 
to be recommended and the pa like’the idea, the 
headmaster should then communicate with me, giving 
particulars, and with the co-operation of French and 
German schoolmasters I would make arrangements for 
the exchange. 

“© S" ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

Qne of the disadvantages of course would be the 
danger of having a disagreeable or tiresome boy in one’s 
family. circle, and this.is why -headmasters must co-~ 
operate. They are especially asked only to recommend 
a worthy boy. A prize for good conduct, with which no 
fault can be found, is thus put into their hands. The 
second would be the religious difficulty, and for this 
reason lads under fourteen would be often ineligible ; this 
difficulty can also be overcome by certain compromises. 

The advantages are more easily shown ; for example, 
the schoolboy is certain to be with those who cannot 


os 


‘son to be received Tito the’ 


speak his native language. The extra cost will only be 
for fares and a small fee to cover correspondence, meeting 
boys, etc., etc., for the parents on either side should pay 
school fees exactly the same for the foreign boy as they 
would for their own son; clothing and doctor’s fees 
excepted, of course. The parents would have a sort of 
hostage for the well-being of their own boys, and would 
be relieved from all the difficulties of inquiry and arrange- 
ments ; to people of small means and living a busy life 
this would be a great gain. 
OPINIONS ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

French and German masters are, as usual, ready to 
recognise the good of the scheme. M. Mieille writes 
that his one thought day and night is how to forward 
it successfully. The Revue Universitaire reminds its 
readers that M. Francisque Sarcy from the first regarded 
the correspondefice scheme as the first step towards the 
promotion of such exchanges. Dr. Stange, of Minden, 
says that the system has been most successful between 
the inhabitants of the different Swiss cantons, where the 
religious systems are as various as the languages; and it is 
also practised in certain provinces of Austria and Italy. 

I have only found time to write to twelve English 
schoolmasters—representative men all of them. Eight 
have replied, and I append those answers, earnestly 
requesting that all interested in the matter will accept 
this public announcement of the scheme and favour me 
with their opinion and advice :— 

**T am very glad to see the REVIEW OF REVIEWS tak’nz up 
the scheme for the exchange of boys between England, Franc: 
and Germany, but why not girls as well? I feel sur: that 
it will strongly appeal to the practical sense and comm:rcial 
instincts of the British people and be successful. Such exchanzes 
are a common occurrence between the French and German paris 
of Switzerland and have always given good results, although 
parents labour under the disadvantage of having to advertis: 
their requirements in the daily newspapers. I should like to 
Suggest that sometimes it would be advisable to have both b ys 


“staying together in turn in each country.” 


**T think your plan would work best for the boys in day 
schools. It is very good of you to think of supplying the con- 
necting link.” ; 

‘Thank you for your draft. I fully agree with the plan of 
the scheme. The only difficulty that occurs to me, as a house- 
master, is the possibility of receiving in exchange for one’s own 

10 undesirable foreigner. Iam not merely speaking from 
Sularprejudice-—the ¢ove in many schools is not good. As 
regar Teen principle of the move, I am fully with you.” 

“I think @ system of interchange of pupils, as suggested in 
your letter of June 24th, might be useful in certain cases.” 

“Tam sure thiggis a system which works well. It has got 
beyond the experimntal stage. I was myself ‘exchanged’ 
fifteen years ago, an@several lads I knew were in similar 
positions. A private sch@Blmaster, who made quite a business 
of it, was delighted with His: success. Apart from personal 
experience, I have noticed ‘¥éry many similar plans at work 
since, and with success.” "ee t 

‘*T should be pleased to fall titiwith'the scheme, so far as it 
rested with me, could. I know that thevideas of discipline in 
French schools were identical with our own. It would b: 


unsatisfactory to have boys not used to the restrictions of our public 
schools.” 

A German doctor and a German schoolmaster would 
like correspondents of their own professions. 

A letter, with enclosure, from “C. J. T.” cannot be 
answered, the address being insufficient. 














THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
(With apologies to the Wahrer Facob.) 


That angel whose charge is Eiré sang thus o’er the dark Isle winging— 
* * * = 


For ages three without laws ye shall flee-as beasts in the forest : 
For an age, and a half age, Faith shall bring not peace but a sword. 
Then laws shall rend you, like eagles, sharp-fanged, of your scourges the sorest : 
When these three Woes are past look up, for your hope is restored.—AvBrEy T. Dr VERE. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 


———— 


WHAT DOES JOHN BULL OWE TO IRELAND? 


I SHOULD do a great injusiice to myself, which would be a small matter, but it would be an injustice to my cause, which 
§ is a big matter, if I for a moment suggested that I do not think that Ireland is a proper subject 
§ Dest DurE.— Before the Union. for generous financial treatment. My right hon. friend has reminded me that, at Alnwick some 
y years ago, I stated that the English treatment of Ireland, long before the Union, long before this 
} alleged injustice under the Union arose, and when the two countries were legislatively separate, was so scandalously selfish that 
§ some reparation might well be thought due to her from this country. I think so still. I think that the treatment of Ireland by 
| England, by successive English Whig Governments, by successive Whig Governments of the last century, in the interest of English 
manufacturers, is a very dark blot on our Parliamentary history. I do not shrink from any conclusion that may legitimately be 
© drawn from that, but it has no relation to the Union or the grievances in this cas2. I have always held, and I still hold, that 
Ireland is a part of the United Kingdom, which for historic reasons, and because of its present depression—a depression not due, I 
F believe, to English legislation now—is a special subject for British generosity and benevolence.—MR. ARTHUR BALFouR, House of 
Commons, Fuly 5th, 1898. 
What, in plain, homely, and unmistakable language, was the grievance of which Ireland complained, and which 
B Since the (7nion. had been proved on inconirov rtible authority by the Royal Commission? First of all, let the House remember 
the Royal Commission was a body which consisted of a British majcriiy. Let it bear in mind also that it 
contained admittedly eminent financiers, 
such as the late Mr. Childers, Mr. Curri>, 
Lord Welby, Lord Farrer, Sir R. Hamilton, 
and others. Let the House bear in mind 
that the Commission came to its decision 
ot the evidence of the officials of the 
British Treasury, and that, after deliberat- 
ing for two years, the Commission reported 
with practical unanimity that ‘‘ the actual 
taxed revenue of Ireland is aboui 1-11th 
that of Great Britain, while the relative 
taxable capacity of Ireland is very much 
smaller, and is not estimated by any of us 
to exceed 1-20th.” That, translated into 
figures, meant that Ireland was overtaxed 
as compared with Great Britain to the 
extent of nearly three millions a year ; or, 
| put in another way, that for every £100 of 
Ireland’s taxable capacity Ireland had 
been forced to pay nearly £9, whereas, if 
she were taxed on the same principle as 
Great Britain, she would only be called 
upon to pay £5. With one exception, 
every British member of the Commission 
agreed to that report.—Mr. J. REDMOND, 
| House of Commons, Fuly 4th, 1898. 


OW much does John Bull owe to 
Ireland? Not a brass farthing, 
__ says Mr. Doughty. “We have 
paid her in full. And the Irish 
demand for more so disgusts me that 
I repudiate Home Rule and fling in 
my lot with Mr. Chamberlain.” Hence 
the vacancy for Grimsby, and a small 
storm in a teacup which has perturbed 
the Liberal ranks this midsummer. It 
1s Not a storm in a teacup either. For 
although Mr. Doughty is insignificant 
enough in himself, his action raises a 
great question. For at bottom the 
Issue is this: Whether John Bull has 
or has not any sense of justice left in 
his soul? If he has not—and if Mr. 
Doughty be a fair specimen, there is 
hot much left—then indeed are we 
a nation nigh unto cursing. Mr. 
Doughty and the men of his stamp 
approach the Irish question from any 
and every point but that of justice. 
They ask themselves not what is just 
and fair between two partners, but Photograph by) [Eltiott and Fry. 
what is most convenient and expe- MR. ALDERMAN DOUGHTY. x 
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dient for ourselves. They forget that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. Honesty is the best policy for men 
and for nations ; and little as Mr. Doughty may credit it, 
the absconding debtor who bilks his creditor does not 
in the long run come off so well as the man who pays 
twenty shillings in the pound. 

Possibly Mr. Doughty imagines that John Bull has | 
paid his debt to Ireland. Ignorance, sheer ignorance, 
may account for much. The editor of the Blackburn 
Standard evidently labours under the delusion that we 
owe Ireland nothing. The article I published on “ The 
Centenary of. 1798” provoked him to say many things, 
among others, that I wrote in a literary style so vigorous 
as to arouse in the reader a consuming desire to kick me. 
It is a very pretty compliment, and we will let it pass. 
But my Blackburn confrére complains that I do wrong to 
recall the memory of the horror of 1798. It was such a 
long time ago, and England has long since paid her debt. 
Quoting my allusion to the spendthrift who protested 
against being sued for a debt which was really so long 
overdue that it ought to be written off, the Blackburn 
Standard says :— 

If the spendthrift was reformed, and had been for years regu- 
larly paying off large instalments of the debt, with interest, until 
he had repaid a sum very much larger than the amount originally 
borrowed, he would be entitled to ask for a receipt in full, and 
no judge would be disposed to give the benefit of the law to the 
money-lender who declined to give him a release. England 
stands in pretty much this relationship to Ireland now. She 
doubtless owed the Sister Isle expiation for many wrongs ; but 
she has been studiously trying, year after year, to atone for them, 
and it is somewhat ungenerous to keep their memory green by 
such celebrations as those of ’98. No one would desire to blot 
out any pages of’ history from which the present generation may 
derive both instruction and warning. But no good object is to 
be served by the encouragement of intransigency, by commemo- 
rating events of which all concerned have occasion to be not 
proud but ashamed. ‘ 

Now there we have stated plump and plain the justifica- 
tion for my reminding the British public of the unspeakable 
crimes to which we owe the Act of Union. For the 
fact is that we have not paid off our debt, let alone with 
interest. The balance is indeed very heavily against 
us, and, that being the'case, it is nonsense to talk about 
the want of generosity shown in referring to the circum- 
stances in which*that debt was originally incurred. But 
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Bull’s debt to Ireland has been before and since th ! 


Union. Mr. Balfour certifies with welcome emphasis 
that before the horrors of 1798, and their corollary in th} 
Act of Union, England owed Ireland a heavy debt for the 
destruction of her manufactures, for which it is John Bulls} 
duty to make atonement even now. That is to say, the 

old debt prior to 1798 is not yet discharged. John Bul 

owes Ireland an unpaid balance on that score to this day. 
How much Mr. Balfour does not say. It is enouyh for 
our present purpose to know that he admits withouf 
reserve the existence of an unpaid debt dating back tof 
the days prior to the Union. What I am now concerned 

with is the debt that we have accumulated since the} 
Union. Upon that point we have witnesses even mor } 
unimpeachable than Mr. Balfour in the Royal Commis. f 
sioners who were appointed to inquire into the Financial P 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and whe 


reported that, in round numbers, the predominant partner [) 


was taxing the poorer and weaker member of the — 
firm no less a sum than £2,750,000 per annum over 
and above what was just. How long this has been 
going on is not distinctly stated. But it is probable 
that the annual drain of excess taxation has 
kept up steadily since the Crimean War. 


vouched for by Mr. Balfour—has been beggariny his 
Irish neighbour by exacting an annual tribute of nearly 
three millions sterling. This exaction is not only still 
kept up, it has been increased since the Commission 


reported, Mr. J. Redmond calculated, by an annual sum f 
| £600,000. Be that as it may, the debate on the > 
Financial Relations of the two countries, which took f 


_ in the House of Commons on July 4th and Sth, 
rought the salient facts of the case so plainly before the 
public that there was in reality no alternative but either 
to pay up or to repudiate the debt. 
chose the latter alternative. But the conscience of 


England forbids any such attempt to cheat a weaker [ 


partner. 


If the conscience of England were to be deaf to the f 


appeals of justice when urged by Ireland, it is possible 
that it will be stirred up by reflecting not so much upon 


the judgment of the civilised world as. upon the judgment F 
Let no one protest against | 
the suggestion as one dishonouring to our national pride. f 
Even the Quarterly Review—that staunch advocate of [ 


of the American Republic. 


been fF 
That ish 
to say, John Bull, instead of repaying his old debt—¥ 


Mr. Doughty F 





Old Toryism—was last month constrained to admit that 
as the result of closer relations between John Bull and 
Uncle Sam, more concessions would have to be made to 
Ireland. Mr. Beckett, the Conservative member for 
Whitby, referred in the debate of July 5th to the bearing 
of this question upon our relations with the United States 
in very significant terms :— 

There was one thing that every Englishman looked to with 
satisfaction, the increasing amity with America. There was one 


ated, and that was the action of the Irish people in 
“A vast number of Americans thought that England 
If they took this oppor- 
ing a willing ear to this demand, simply because 
tavas a just demand, that attitude would impress 
fery greatly to lend an ear to England. 
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THE Toric OF THE MONTH. 


I—IRELAND’S LITTLE BILL. 


When I was in Ireland I read in the Irish papers a 
full report of a very remarkable meeting of Irishmen held 
jn London in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The 
London papers appear to have missed its significance. 
But it seemed to me, reading the report of the speeches 
in full, as if it were one of the most important and 
significant meetings held for years past. It was a 
meeting presided over by Lord Castletown, and addressed 

Lord Mayo, Mr. Arthur O’Conor, M.P., Mr. Vesey 

ox, M.P., and Mr. Horace Plunkett, and its object 
was to arraign the injustice with which Ireland was 
treated by the predominant partner in matters of taxation. 
There was a definite charge made by every speaker that 
justice was not done, and appeal was constantly made to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations of the two countries. 

Reduced to round numbers, that Commission reported 
that Ireland is at present paying into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer a sum of £2,750,000 in excess of what, under the 
Act of Union, she is called upon to pay. This year the 
Government has granted about £700,000 per annum to the 
relief of local taxation in connection with the new Local 
Government Bill, leaving a balance of £2,000,000 still 
to the bad. Lord Castletown, an Irish peer, landlord and 
Unionist, did not scruple to declare that every day that 
assed the life-blood of Ireland was being drained from 
er. He followed up that statement by an impassioned 
appeal to all his countrymen to sink their differences and 
form a great National League, with branches in every 
county and agents in every constituency, whose one 
sole aim and object should be the rescue of these 
$2,000,000. 





[July 7. 


From the Westminster Gazette.] 
JOHN BULL’S FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 


Is another National League in sight? It will not be 
hecessary to form an amateur organisation, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers’ have been all this session busily 
engaged in providing the organisation that Lord Castle- 
town desires. The new County and District Councils in 
Ireland will no sooner come into existence under the 
Local Government Act, thar they will each and all, with 
one consent, become so many local branches of the 
League for arresting the excessive taxation of Ireland by 
her predominant partner. There is nothing to prevent 
the various councils appointing representatives to a 
national convention whose duty it will be to see that the 
financial relations of the two countries are adjusted in 
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accordance with the principles laid down in the Act of 
Union. There will be here the germ of a national 
Parliament, the beginning of Home Rule. But whether 
that convention meets next year, or whether it is post- 
poned till the twentieth century, the motive power behind 
the agitation, the lever which will enable it to attain its 
ends, will be the consciousness of the constant unspoken 
appeal from Westminster to Washington, from John Bull 
to Uncle Sam. 

The debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Redmond’s 
amendment on July 5th and 6th was not a very satisfactory 
performance. Mr. Balfour, as a shrewd journalistic 
friend of mine remarked, simply made hay and obscured 
the facts by words without importance—excepting so far as 
they obscured the issue. Sir M. Hicks-Beach was stolid 
and obstinate as usual, while Sir W. Harcourt rode off 
on a false scent. Nevertheless, certain facts and figures 
were brought out very clearly which will have to be taken 
into account by whatever political accountant attempts 
to strike a balance between John Bull and his Irish 
partner. “ 

The finding of the Royal Commission as to the exces- 
sive taxation of Ireland could not be denied. It was 
therefore asserted that it was beside the question to treat 
Ireland as a fiscal entity. Not even so much of her 
national existence will be recognised by the Unionist 
Government, which, indeed, has very solid reasons for 
ignoring it. It is money into their pocket to ignore it, 
and there are very few entities which Administrations 
would not be ready to ignore for three million golden 
sovereigns per annum. The fact is, they cannot see the 
entity for the gold. But, as Mr. J. Redmond_pointed 
out— 

Ireland’s right to separate financial treatment did not merely 
rest on the declarations and pledges of Pitt and Castlereagh at 
the time of the Union, but it was known that every speech they 
made in support of the Union contained explicit declarations 
and pledges from them on that point. Ireland’s right to 
separate financial treatment “rested on the express declarations 
and enactments of the Treaty of Union and the Acts which 
carried it out. The seventh article of the Treaty of Union was 
on this point clear and explicit. It stated that Ireland and 
Great Britain entered into legislative partnership on the clear 
understanding that they were still for the purposes of taxation 
to be regarded as separate and distinct financial units. Ireland 
was to contribute to the Imperial expenditure in proportion to 
her resources, so far as the same could be ascertained, and even 
with the imposition of indiscriminate taxation, if circumstances 
permitted its adoption, she might claim special exemptions and 
abatements. As long as that article of the Treaty of Union 
was in existence, so long it was an ignorant and futile answer to 
their demand ‘to say that Ireland was not entitled to separate 
financial treatment. 


Sir Edward Clarke is a Unionist:and a Conservative, 
but he was compelled to admit the justice of the Irish 
claim. He said :— 

This country was under an obligation and covenant towards 
Ireland. England had come into this union of Parliaments by 
covenant and agreement-with the Parliament of Ireland itself, 
and under the Act of Union and the Act of 1817 the rule for 
dealing with Ireland was distinctly laid down. _ We were left in 
no uncertainty as to the views of Pitt and Castlereagh, who 
wrote their opinion into the statute of which they were the 
authors, and when in 1817 the two Exchequers were made one 
and a common fiscal system was established, it was recognised, 
carrying out the pledges of those who brought about the Union, 
that there must be exemptions and abatements, if necessary, in 
order to adjust the fiscal burden of the weaker member of the 
partnership. The obligation was still upon us, and, if there 
could be a case made out on the part of Ireland which showed 
that she had been taxed beyond the capacity of her people, 
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hon. members had no right to consider what it would 
cost to their constituencies or to themselves to pay the debt. 
It was written not only in the obligation of conscience, but in 
the leiter of the Act. 


Yet notwithstanding this, the readjustment of the fiscal 
burden has been made not by way of relieving but by 
way of increasing the taxation cast upon Ireland. In 
proof of this we have the verdict of the Royal Com- 
mission that she is taxed £2,750,000 in excess of what is 
in accord either with her capacity, justice, or the covenant 
of the Act of Union. 

Apart from mere juggling with the figures depart- 
mental fashion, and sophistical demonstrations, first that 
Ireland paid less than her fair proportion to the cost of 
running the Empire ; and, secondly, that she paid nothing 
at all, but had to be subsidised to be kept going, the 
only real argument against doing anything special for 
Ireland is that the grievance from which she suffers is 
common to all the distressed districts in Great Britain. 
That may be true ; and, if true, it is another illustration 
of the immense service which the Irish have frequently 
rendered to the British democracy. If the poor of this 
country are taxed at the rate of one-sixteenth, whereas 
they ought not to be taxed at more than one-twentieth, that 
is a very serious grievance—a debt due from the rich to 
the poor, which the poor will do well to collect without loss 
of time. But Ireland leads the way. As Sir E. Clarke 
said, this country cannot refuse to perform her cove- 
nanted obligations to Ireland merely because there are 
others in her own household who deserve sympathy. 
Fortunately on this subject the Irish are practically 
unanimous. They have only to remain so to compel the 
recognition of the justice of their claims. 

The case of Ireland is so overwhelmingly strong that 
we wonder how any one can contetnplate sending it before 
a judge or arbitrator without a shudder. Look at it for a 
moment, starting from the year 1798, when the suppression 
of a rebellion, forced into existence by torture and 
rape, resulted in the legislative union of the two 
countries. 

The solid argument, the clinching justification, which 
was always insisted upon by the makers of the Union, was 
that by uniting Ireland with the wealthier island prosperity 
would follow and Irish poverty would disappear. What 
the Union was guaranteed to remedy by its author, Mr. 
Pitt, was Ireland’s want of industry and of capital. 
“How were those wants to be supplied but by blending 
more closely with Ireland the industry and capital of Great 
Britain?” The answer to that question surely was that 
the supply of Ireland’s wants in that respect depends less 
upon the blend than upon the subsequent dividend 
between the partners. But without pressing that point, 
it cannot be denied that the Union has failed in realising 
the promises of its promoters. 

To begin with, we saddled Ireland with the sum of 
£20,000,000 odd spent in promoting and suppressing the 
rebellion and afterwards in bribery and corruption among 
the Irish members in order to buy the extinction of the 
Irish Parliament. 

pend that on one side, let us see how the two 

a 


partners have fared :— 
Great BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
The population at the time of 
the Union was. . . . .  . II,000,000 5,090,000 
The average taxation per head was £3 4s. Ios. 
After a hundred years— 
Great Britain. IRELAND. 
The population to-day is » « 35,000,000 .. 4,500,000 
The average taxation per head is . £2 5s. . 41 15s. 10d. 
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Confine the comparison to the figures at the beginning 


ee 


and the end of the Queen’s reign, and the result is much 


the same :— 

Great Britain. IRELAND, Pf 
Population, 1837 . 17,000,000 8,000,000 Ff 
Taxation per head Mee I2s. 11d, BF 
Population, 1897 » 35,000,000 4; 500,000 
Taxation per head £2 55. Al 15s, 


As Sir Edward Clarke remarked :— 

The Irish grievance was that, with the population decreasing 
in number and decreasing in industrial capacity, there had been 
an aciual, a constant, a larger, and, he would venture to add, an 
excessive increas? in the taxation of the people of that country, 
and no comparison of figures could get rid of that fact. 


Il.—_JOHN BULL BEFORE THE JUDGMENT 
SEAT. 


Suppose that John Bull were haled before the judgment 
seat of Rhadamanthus and asked to explain how it is 
that the poor partner has become poorer and the rich 
partner richer, and how it is that in Ireland alone among 
the provinces of the British Empire the population 
dwindles and disappears, what would he reply ? 

Let us look at the matter calmly. Spain has been 
adjudged to have forfeited her rights over Cuba by long 
continued misgovernment. But do not let us forget that 
while the Cubans in the last half-century have doubled 
their numbers, despite all the oppression of Spain, the 
population of Ireland has steadily dwindled until her ten 
millions have shrunk to less than five. It is of course 
easy to say that this is due to economic causes over 
which England has no control. But economic causes 
is only a polite way of describing want of cash. The 
depopulation of Ireland is due to the poverty of 
Ireland. 

Suppose that Rhadamanthus were to reply to our 
protest that the depopulation of Ireland was due to 
economic causes over which we had no control, by 
asking leave to subject the financial relations between 
the two countries to an impartial and exhaustive audit. 
We are the predominant partner, no doubt. We have 
kept the books, and we have insisted upon making 
the calls and declaring the dividends. This has gone 
on for a hundred years. During all that time the 
predominant partner has got richer and richer, while the 
other one has dwindled and starved. In ordinary partner- 
ships such a result would excite suspicion and would 
demand inquiry. Dare John Bull face such an examina- 
tion of his books ? 

Judging by the result of the examination made by a 
Royal Commission of his own appointment, John Bull 
would fare somewhat badly at the hands of Rhada- 
manthus. £2,750,000 a year is equal to a capital 
sum of at least £70,000,000, or say £15 per head for every 
man, woman and child in the country. Clearly if we are 
taking this money unjustly, we cannot possibly pretend 
that we have no hand in the economic causes which have 
depopulated Ireland! It is rather to be feared that 
Rhadamanthus would be inclined to declare that the 
causa causans of the economic causes was John Bull’s 
vampire-like drain of Ireland’s life-blood. 

I may be told that Rhadamanthus is a myth—that 
John Bull is master in his own house and in the Irishman’s 
also, Sic volo, sic jubeo. Who is there to make him 
afraid? To this I reply that “ Conscience doth make 
cowards of us all”; and if it be the case, as it certainly 
appears to be, that John Bull has been swindling his 
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Irish partner, then we have very good reason to be 
afraid :— 
Ain’t your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world’s besides ? 
Ole Uncle S. s2z he, ‘I gu:ss 
Wise men forgive,” sez he 
But not forgit ; an’ som2tim> yet 
Taet truth may strike J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an’ m:. 


Lowell’s “ Jonathan to John” reminds us of the fact 
that at last there is in the world a possible Court of 
Appeal to which the Irish can carry their grievances 
with a fair chance of being heard. 

The more nearly Britain and America come together, 
the more potent the influence which the Irish will exert 
over the policy of Great Britain. They may be the 
wedding-ring of the English-speaking race, or they may 
forbid the banns. At present their instinct is to do the 
latter, but when they realise the pull they will have over 
the Anglo-American Alliance by their influence on the 
new predominant partner, they will change their tack. 

If 1798 is a thing of the past, the fruits of 1798 are still 
with us. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland is the 
first of these. 
speaking race all round the-world. It is this latter 
baleful consequence of the crime of Pitt and Castlereagh 
which most interests us to-day. We have heard a great 
deal of late, and we shall, I hope, hear still more, about 
the Reunion of the English-speaking people. But I came 
back from Ireland more than ever convinced that this 
will for ever be little more than a gaudy dream, unless we 
make the Alliance pivot on the reconciliation of Ireland. 
And nothing impressed me more with the essential 
Jack of prescience and of political intuition among our 
public men than the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain on the 
one hand, and of Mr. Michael Davitt on the other. 
From the high-flying Unionist standpoint nothing can 
be more mischievous than this talk of alliance with 
the United States. While from the Irish point of view, 
nothing can be more fatuous than to oppose an alliance 
in which the Republic, based on the principle of Home 
Rule and largely influenced by the Irish vote, would be 
the predominating partner. But such is the perversity of 
human, and especially of Irish, affairs, that each of these 
able and resolute men is contending strenuously for the 
cause to which he is passionately opposed. 

Mr. Chamberlain told Mr. Morley in the House of 
Commons that the Irish vote counted for little in 
American politics. When Mr. Chamberlain can find a 
single notable American politician who has never expressed 
his sympathy with Home Rule for Ireland, he may expect 
us to believe him. The Irish vote counts in every election 
in every State in the Union. The English vote counts 
for nothing in any American election anywhere. Mr. 
Chamberlain will hardly deny that Mr. Croker, born in 
County Cork, counts for something in New York. There 
are smaller Mr. Crokers in every great city in the 
States. They and the Irish from whom they spring 
are, alike in American union and British colony, like 
salt in the mortar of the Temple of the English-speak- 
ing race. They are, and will be, as long as we persist 
in an attitude of uncompromising antagonism, an insuper- 
able obstacle to any realisation of the dream of a re- 
united people. 

It is not without some significance that at the very 
moment when Mr. Chamberlain talks of a close fighting 
alliance with the United States, the President—who is 
waging war by sea and land to secure the liberation of 

-an oppressed island—should be a McKinley of Antrim, 


The second is the disunion of the English- ° 
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one of whose family was hanged by the British soldiery 
in this very Rebellion of 1798. The grave of Francis 
McKinley, of Conagher, may still be seen at the deserted 
burial ground of Derry Keighan, Co. Antrim, with an 
inscription setting forth how he died for the cause of 
Ireland. That man who was hanged in Coleraine 
market-place after brief trial at drumhead court martial 
was the uncle of William McKinley, now President of 
the United States. There are no longer any McKinleys 
of Conagher in Ireland. They have all crossed the 
Atlantic for the States. 

Turn where you please in the United States and you 
will find the strain of Irish blood. Even Admiral Schley 
is Irish on his mother’s side. In the army, in the navy, 
and, above all, in every department of the political world, 
the Irish swarm. 

How are we going to have firm, close, friendly relations 
with these people if we do not heal the Irish feud, and 
how can we heal the Irish feud when we persist in 
picking the Irish pocket ? 


III—IF UNCLE SAM CAME TO JUDGMENT. 


Behind the natural and necessary increase of Irish 
influence that must result from any drawing together of 
the Empire and the Republic, it is necessary also to 
remember that, if the two English-speaking nations should 
be not friends, but foes, the Irish grievance might afford 
a hostile Government at Washington with exactly that 
pretext for intervention that would most commend itself 
to the moral sense of the American people. We are now 
face to face with a new America—an America flushed 
with victory, and exultant at having received the bene- 
diction of Providence on its liberating mission in Cuba. 
The appetite grows while eating. The crusading genius, 
which delivered the West Indies from Spain, once roused 
is not likely to go to sleep. 

For many years past the American politician confined 
his participation in the affairs of other nations to passing 
resolutions in Congress and in the various State Legisla- 
tures in favour of the oppressed Cubans and the oppressed 
Irish. At Madrid and in London men laughed and said 
that these resolutions were mere waste paper. But a 
time came when Uncle Sam got tired of passing resolu- 
tions about Cuba ; he took down his sword and shouldered 
his rifle. With one blow the Spanish fleet disappeared 
from the Philippines, with another the navy of Spain 
vanished from American waters. A time may come 
when he may get tired of passing resolutions about the 
wrongs of Ireland. And then? 

The habit of succouring oppressed and discontented 
islanders who are chafing against a foreign yoke began 
in Cuba. It spread at once to the Philippines. It may 
find a more congenial island for its manifestation nearer 
home. 

The American Eagle is no longer confined to its 
cradling continent. A new naval power has been born 
into the world, and one which from its birth is disposed 
to regard its mission seriously as an avenger of the 
oppressed and a minister of the vengeance of Heaven. 

If any reader imagines that this suggestion is fantastic, 
let him ask himself whether, if the crime of 1798 were to be 
perpetrated this year by a second Castlereagh, any power 
exists in this universe that would prevent the Americans 
interfering if only to suppress Pitch Caps and Free 
Quarters ? 

Further, let us ask in cold blood what we should 
have to say for ourselves if Uncle Sam, flushed with 
delight at the success with which he squared accounts 
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with Spain in Cuba, were to be incited by his own strong 


moral sense and consciousness that he is the Chief 
Justice of God Almighty, to call John Bull to a reckoning 
for his dealings in Ireland ? re 

Of course the bare suggestion makes one turn cold 
with anger. But just suppose, for the sake of argument 
only, that Uncle Sam were to frame an indictment against 
British Rule in Ireland, are we quite sure that we would 
be ready with a triumphant reply ? 

Remember, if you please, that although Ireland is 
nominally British she is in heart American. We may 
resent this. But our resentment will not alter the 
facts. What we have to realise is that morally we 
have lost our hold upon Ireland. Politically, Ireland is 
part and parcel of the British Empire. She is garrisoned 
by our army,, defended by our navy, and taxed by our 
Parliament to the tune of two and three-quarter millions 
‘per annum above what she ought legally to pay. So 
far as material force is concerned, we hold her hand- 
cuffed to our Imperial chariot. But the heart of 
her people is not with us. It is with the Republic 
beyond the Atlantic. Last June from 
Giant’s Causeway to Killarney I did 
not come across an Irishman who 


IV..-THE MORAL OF THE WHOLE MATTER } 





ed in 1 

These are some of the reasons why we do well to f)'98 is becau 
remember 1798. It explains many things, and warns us |) upon the sa 
of many pitfalls in the future which we shall do well to | of the Nort! 
avoid betimes. During 1 
The lurid story of the hideous outrages committed on §§ through the 


Irish women in 1798 by the British, while the Irish them. 
selves did not, even in retaliation and in despair, 
lay a single foul hand upon the women of their foes, 
needs to be branded and burnt into the memory of 
the English race. If it haunted Mr. Doughty as it 
haunts me, there would have been no vacancy for 
Grimsby. Neither would there be anything but patience 
when we are confronted with the consequences of 
our own crimes. Such things are of the past, indeed, 
but they are the keys to the problem of the present, 
They explain, even if they do not justify, the hatred and 
distrust with which the Irish regard the English and their 
Government. Hatred is not a Christian virtue, but is a 
product of the human heart for distilling which no policy 
could have been devised more apt than that which was 
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had not friends and relatives in the 
United States.. Everywhere the 
thought of the common people was 
busy, not with British or Imperial 
affairs, but with the war that was 
‘raging in the Spanish Main. It 
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affected them far more closely than 
anything that was going on in West- 
minster. The whole petty fabric of 
domestic economy in a_ thousand 
homes was directly affected by the 
war. Passages had been given up. 
Remittances had been postponed. 
The Pactolean flood of American 
money was dried up. When would 
peace come? Were they likely to 
impress men for the war if it lasted? 
These are the real questions which 
interest the Irish people. Never was 
I so vividly reminded at every turn 
that Ireland is to all practical intents 
and purposes a moral dependency of 
the United States. Max O’Rell, I 
see, has just been telling his country- 
men that the real capital of Ireland 
is New York. Certainly, New York, 
Chicago, “Boston, and Philadelphia 
are far more vital centres of Irish 
national life than Dublin and Belfast, 
Cork and Limerick. 

England has been a shrewish step- 
mother to the Irish race. The United 
States seems to them a kinder and a 
vaster Fatherland. Britain has taxed 
their poverty, whereas from America 
has come subsidies to the Irish poor 
to the tune of a million sterling a year. 
What wonder then that even the very 
circuses which cater for the pence of 
the Western peasant commend them- 
selves, not as British, or Royal, or 
Imperial, or even as Irish, but find 
far the most attractive title is plain 
American ? 





HOW IRISHMEN ARE HELPING THEMSELVES. 
(From the Fourth Annual Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society.’ 
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Well to ff'98 is because of the light, the lurid light, which it sheds 
ins us | upon the savage and intraotable nature of the Orangemen 


well to f of the North. 

| During my hurried visit to Ireland in June I drove 
tted on [through the seat of war in Belfast. It was curious to see 
. them- ff the redcoats, with their rifles and bayonets, picketed in 
lespair, [§ the side streets leading into Shankhill Road, the lair of 


ir foes, }) the Orange ruffianism of Belfast. Their Catholic fellow- 
ory of fi citizens had been on a procession through a purely 
as it & Catholic district of the town to celebrate what Mr. Arnold 


cy for f§ Forster was not ashamed to speak of as a “ bloody and 
itience [§ cruel rebellion.” The procession had no sooner dispersed 
ces of [§ than the Orange rowdies began a furious attack upon the 
ndeed, ff police who had been protecting the procession, one 
resent, [ hundred and three of whom received injuries more or 
-d and © lesssevere. Cavalry and infantry were hurried up, and 
1 their 7 the Unionist Administration and magistrates of Belfast 
it is a [ were compelled to retain the Imperial troops day after 
policy [f day in the district of Shankhill Road in order to restrain 
+h was ff) the fanatical Orangemen from violence. 


If Orangemen can need such restraint to-day, it is not 
| difficult to understand the way in which they harried the 
unfortunate Catholics of Armagh in 1798. A hundred 
years does not seem to have done much towards civilising 
‘the souls of these gentry, whose survival to the last 
decade of the nineteenth century serves a useful purpose, 
if only by enabling us to form some faint, far away con- 
ception of what things were like when the method of 
Dublin Castle was to place the lives and liberties and 
property of Catholic Ireland under the heel of the pro- 
' genitors of the heroes of Shankhill Road. 
The Irish cause is looking up. -The new Irish Local 
‘> Government Bill will enable Irishmen to act together for 
the protection of their pockets. They at least are under 
no delusion as to there being no debt due from John Bull 
to Ireland. ijl 
The Government-promise next year to reintroduce the 
Bill intended to..promote a revival of agricultural pros- 
| perity in Ireland:’, What; they hayesto..do is to make 
provision for ¢arryimg.out the recommendations of the 
Report of the~ 5..Committee. Already, as the 
accompanying map shows, private enterprise and the 
spread of thé principle @f co-operation ave covered 
| Ireland with. creamerie: co-operative societies. 
10S nselyes,” and the 
he Report of the 
and-the admissions of 
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use for the proper working 
ment and the effective develo 
of this derelict farm. 


| _ It would be strictly within the compass of the duties of 
| thenew County Councils to associate themselves together 
to,give weight and force to the representations of Ireland 
as to her right to claim liberal treatment from the British 
Exchequer. And when they have scored on the question 
of financial relations, they will have confidence to go on 
to consider the political relations of the two countries. 
Probably the next Home Rule Bill will come to us drafted 
by the Associated County Councils of Ireland. It will 


certainly have a much greater chance of success than 
opel we drafted by English and Scotch Ministers in 
ondon. 








THE Topic OF THE MONTH. 





ed in 1798. And yet another reason for remembering | 
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Before I left Dublin I visited Mr. Parnell’s grave at 
Glasnevin. It brought vividly to my mind the curious 
prophecy which is associated with his name. Nine years 
after the prophet Elijah had vanished from mortal sight, 
we read in the Old Book “ there came a writing from the 
prophet Elijah.” How the writing came we are not told. 
The message was one of warning and of prophecy and of 
doom. In like manner in the year 1892, a year or more 
after Mr. Parnell’s death, there came a writing from 
Charles Stewart Parnell, which also contained prophecies 
—all of which have been punctually fulfilled up to the 
present time ; the last awaits fulfilment in due course. 

The writing (I quote from memory, for it is some years 
since I was permitted to read it) ran thus :— 


Mr. Gladstone will pass his Home Rule Bill through the 
Commons, but it will be of no avail, for it will be thrown out 
by the Lords. 

At the General Election the Liberals will be beaten, and 
Lord Salisbury will be returned to office with a majority of 150. 

After he has been threg years in office he will bring in a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, which will be as like Home Rule 
as he dares to make it. It will pass, but it will not satisfy the 
national aspirations of Ireland. 

At the next General Election the Liberals will be returned to 
power, and they will make the Local Government Bill more 
like Home Rule. 


There, if I remember aright, the message stopped. But 
so much has been fulfilled, including amore minute and 
particular prediction, that it is probable enough it may 
be right all through. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
A PASS TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


“Turn me out? Not likely! I’ve got a pass.” 





“THE MOST DAMNABLE INDICTMENT.” 
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A REFERENCE TO AUTHORITIES. 


Y sketch of the Rebellion of 1798 in last month’s 
REVIEW has provoked much animadversion and 
excited much enthusiasm. From two readers in 

Paris I have received a letter in which they ask me 
whether I can give any authority in support of what 
they say they regard as the most damnable indictment 
that could be brought against any Government. 

Mr. Lecky wrote me in acknowledging the receipt of 
the article :— 


I cannot say that it scems to me a sp2cimen of the kind of 
history which graduat:s accurately ligh's and shadows and 
estimates ina judicial spirit the conduct, motives, palliations, 
and provocations of contending parties. I dare say it will be 
not the less popular on that account. 


To this I replied that my object was not to sit on the 
judgment seat of the Almighty, but merely to display, as 
conspicuously as possible, the salient facts of the case, 
the horrible significance of which had been concealed 
from the British public by just the very qualifications and 
graduations to which he referred. These essential facts 
had already been recorded in Mr. Lecky’s own history. 
I had only stripped them clear so that all men might see 
them in their damnable reality. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., writes me the following 
letter from Westgate-on-Sea :— 

My Dear Mr. Stead,—I have just finished a very careful 
study of your article on the Irish Rebellion of 1798. I could 
not write too strongly of the gratitude I feel, as an Irish 
Nationalist, for the service you have done to my country, and to 
my countrymen all over the world, by your masterly survey of 
the causes which led to that rebellion and the instrumentalities 
by which it was crushed. You have found your authoriiies 
where they cannot possibly be disputed—in the writings an1 
utterances of English statesmen and English soldiers. Were | 
an Englishman I should feel bound to say that you hav: 
rendered a splendid service to England by your revelation of 
the truth. You need not ‘‘fear t2 sp2ak of ninety-eighi.” 
You have won fresh honour for yours2If and your country by 
your treatment of the whole subject.—Very truly yours, 

Justin McCarTHy. 


There is unfortunately no doubt about the facts. The 
proclamation enforcing free quarters was issued March 
30, 1798. The rebellion did not break out, till May. 
Lord Castlereagh, so far from being ashamed of, took credit 
tothe Government for the “measures taken by the Govern- 
ment to cause the premature explosion.” Worse still, the 
Secret Committee, which was appoirnted.to report on the 
whole ghastly business, actually approved of what was 
done. When the Committee was taking evidence in 
August, Emmett, McNeven, and O’Connor, state prisoners, 
were brought as witnesses. In reply to the Lord 
Chancellor’s question :— 

** Pray, Mr. Emmett, what caus2d the lat> insurrection?” Ts 
which Mr. Emmett replied, ‘ The free quarters, house-burnings, 
tortures, and the military executions in the counties of Kildare, 
‘Carlow, and Wicklow!” Messrs. M‘Neévcn and O'Connor 
gave similar replies to the same query. 

With this~ evidence before them, the Committee 
reported :— 

That it appears, from a variety of evid:nce laid before your 
‘Committee, that the rebellion would not have broken cut as soon 
as it did had it not been for the wel/-timed measures adopted by 
Government subsequent to the proclamation of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Council, bearing date 30:h of March, 1798. 


ae 


The “ well-timed measures” were the quartering of , 
licentious soldiery upon the Irish population. It was no 
I, but Lord Cornwallis, England’s Viceroy, who define 
Free Quarters as Universal Rape. The phrase will lx 
found in his Correspondence, vol. ii. 357-369. Ap 
moment’s reflection will convince any one that it coulip 
be nothing else. Mr. Lecky touches gingerly upon thep 
subject, but he confirms the worst. Speaking of th 
“well-timed measures” applauded by the Committee 
Mr. Lecky says :— 


The burnings of houses, which had been well known in th} 
North, were now carried out upon a yet larger scale in Leinster, © 
and the free quarters formed a new and terrible feature in th; 
system of military coercion. . . . If Abercrombie had continue 
in command, it is possible that the abuses resulting from thi 
system might have been restrained, but neither Lake nor th: 
Irish Government appear to have made the smallest effort to 
check them.”—Lecky, ‘‘Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol. iv., pp. 268-9. : 


This was natural enough. As the Irish Government 
had ordered the application of this infernal method of ¥ 
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torture as a “well-timed measure” calculated to make 
the insurrection explode prematurely, they were not 
such idiots as to interfere to curb the abuses which 
were the essential element that made it effective. 
Mr. Lecky grudgingly admits that the Irish women were 
outraged wholesale. He says : 





In two respects the conduct of the troops compared very 
unfavourably with that of the rebels. Though the latter had 
committed great numbers of atrocious murders, it is acknow- 
ledged on all sides that they abstained to a most remarkable 
degree from outrages on women, while on the other side this 
usual incident of military licence was terribly frequent.—//., 
p- 471. 

Mr. Lecky admits that the story “reads like a page 
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war,” etc. In no respect was this more conspicuous 
than in the violation of women. 

It is a curious illustration of the extreme delicacy and 
reserve shown by the Irish in all matters relating to the 
honour of their women that this crowning infamy of all 
has been practically ignored. Nothing else in the whole 
gamut of Irish horrors is so eminently calculated to 
harrow the English heart and rouse the English con- 
science. But while the Irish. historians dwell much on 
pitch caps, and floggings, and murders, they veil 
with decent, but merciless, silence the worst of all 
atrocities from which they suffered, and from the stain 
of which they were admittedly free. 

That certainly seems to be carrying prudery to an 
extreme. The /Vation, of Dublin, while speaking in the 
warmest terms of the service which I have rendered to 
Ireland by setting forth the plain truth about 1798 before 
the British public, shrinks even now from printing any 
statement as to what actually happened :— 

Mr. Stead describes with perfect accuracy the abominable 
nature of the methods which were adopted in 1798 to goad the 
people to premature revolt. We regret that we cannot, without 
offence to our readers, reproduce the plain words in which he 
truthfully states the inevitable results of at least one of the courses 
pursued. It must suffice to say that the invasion of the homes 
of the people—under the-system of free-quarters—by a brutal 
and licentious soldiery, was the means of bringing about the 
commission of crimes of which our nation or our race has never 
been tolerant. 

Of course, if the victims prefer to hide their wrongs 
behind such euphuistic phrases as this they will suffer 
the consequences, and one of these is that the criminals 
and their descendants will flatly refuse to believe the 
crimes were ever committed. But as the Act of Union 
was begotten by the rape of the peasant women of 
Ireland, I think it necessary to say so plainly, if only to 
damn its authors to eternal infamy. 

One word more. Mr. Lecky, although he does not 
emphasise the “universal rape” vouched for by Lord 
Cornwallis, does bear plain testimony to the manner of 
men they were who were authorised to be boarded and 
lodged at free quarters in the cabins of the Irish 
peasantry. He says :— 

When a half-disciplined yeomanry and militia, demoralised 
by a long course of licence and irritated by many outrages, came 
to live at free quarters upon a hostile peasantry . . . it was not 
difficult to anticipate the result. . . District after district was 
now proclaimed, and after the stated interval the soldiers 
descended like a flight of locusts upon them. They were 
quartered in the best of the houses of the suspected persons, in 
proportion to the means of their owners, they lived as in an 
enemy’s country. All the neighbouring houses were searched, 
and any house in which any weapon was found was immediately 
burnt. Many others were burnt. . . In one small corner of 
Wicklow, in a single morning, no less than fourteen houses were 
burnt by a single man. Horrible abuses and horrible sufferings 
inevitably accompanied these things. Many who resisted, and 
not a few it is said who did not resist, were shot dead on their 
thresholds. . . Torture was at the same time systematically 
employed to discover arms. Great multitudes were flogged till 
they almost fainted, picketed and half strangled to extort 
confessions. The torture of the croppies (men with hair cut 
short like republicans) soon became a popular amusement among 
the soldiers. Some soldiers of the North Cork Militia are said 
to have invented the pitched cap of linen or thick brown paper, 
which was fastened with burning pitch to the victim’s head, and 
could not be torn off without tearing out the hair or lacerating 
the skin. One soldier obtained a special reputation by 
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varying the toriure. He was accustomed to cut the hair 
of the victims still shorter, to rub into it moistened gun- 
powder and then to set it on fire. Sometimes also an ear 
or a portion of an ear was cut off. All this went on in 
the proclaimed districts without interference and without 
restraint. . . Outrages on women were very common. /). 271-3. 

Naturally, “ very common” ; under the circumstances 
they must have been almost universal. And all this, note, 
was before a single shot had been fired. All this indeed 
was part and parcel of the system of “ well-timed 
measures” deliberately adopted for prematurely exploding 
the insurrection, which, after the whole fiendish reality 
was made known, were solemnly and officially approved 
by the Secret Committee to whom the Government stated 
their own case. These were “the vigorous and summary 
expedients resorted to by the Government,” to which, said 
the Committee, “is exclusively to be attributed that pre- 
mature and desperate effort, the rashness of which has so 
evidently facilitated its suppression.”—Lecky iv., p. 289. 

“It was,” says Mr. Lecky, “a desperate policy, and it 
had desperate results ”—results the end of which is not 
ret. 

“The most damnable indictment one could bring 
against any Government,” say my correspondents. Yea, 
verily! But it is not of my bringing. The Government 
itself took credit for doing those very things which 
even Unionists to-day feel are too unutterably awful 
to be believed of mortal men. No wonder the 
Unionists wish to bury the record in oblivion. For the 
telling of this story, as I have told it, will do more than 
any other thing that has been done of late to revive the 
Home Rule cause in Britain. For with this record 
written, as it were, in letters of hellfire glowing lurid 
before our eyes, how dare we refuse to do justice to the 
people who suffered such things at our hands? 











LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Erratum.—lIn the article, “‘ The Centenary of 1798,” which I am told is 
likely to be circulated by millions through every British constituency, there 
was one obvious misprint. Cavendish was printed for Fitzgerald as the 
name of the Irish Commander-in-Chief. 
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JHE ANGLO-AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
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PROGRESS OF ORGANISATION. 


President.—THE RIGHT HON. JAMES Bryce, M.P. 
Treasurer.—THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
Hon, Secretaries.—Mr. T. LEE ROBERTS, MR. R. C, MAXWELL, and Sir F. PoLiock. 


Members of Executive Committce.—DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, EARL OF JERSEY, EARL Grey, EARL OF CREWE, Lorp 

COLERIDGE, Mr. JAMES Bryce, M.P., Mr. Horace PLunKetr, M.P., Str STAFForRD NortTucotr, M.P., Sir W. 

HovuLpsworTtH, M.P., Mr. THoMAS Burt, M.P., Mr. JoHn E. EL.is, M.P.,. Mr. GrorGE WYNDHAM, M.P., Mr. 

E. J. C. Morton, M.P., Sir David DALE, Str F. PoLLock, SIR WALTER BESANT, SIR MARTIN Conway, Mr. THOM:s 

H. Ismay, J.P., Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D., PRoFEssor J. WESTLAKE, Q.C., ProrEssor A. V. Dicey, Q.C., Mr. Percy 

BunTING, Mr. T, LEE ROBERTS, Mr. FISHER UNWIN, Dr. R. C. MAXWELL, Mr. H. W. MASSINGHAM (Daily Chronicle), 
Mr. ALFRED HARMSWoRTH (Daily Mail), W. T. STEAD. 


HE Anglo-American League was formally constituted 
bi at a meeting at Stafford House, July 13th, the Duke 
of Sutherland in the chair. The first resolution, 
moved by Lord Brassey and seconded by Mr. Ismay, 
and unanimously carried, was as follows :— 

(x) Considering that the peoples of the British Empire and of 
the United States of America are closely allied in blood, inherit 
the same literature and laws, hold the same principles of self- 
government, recognise the same ideals of freedom and humanity 
in the guidance of their national policy, and are drawn together by 
strong common interests in many parts of the world, this meeting 
is of opinion that every effort should be made in the interests of 

- civilisation and peace to secure the most cordial and constant 
co-operation between the two nations. 

The second resolution was moved by the Earl of 
Jersey, seconded by Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., and 
was unanimously carried (it being understood that ladies 
should be admitted to the proposed League) :— 

(2) That an organisation, to be called the Anglo-American 
League, or such other name as the executive committee may 
hereafter determine, be formed to promote the objects of the 
foregoing resolution; and that the present m:mbers of the 
Anglo-American Committee constitute the first members of the 
proposed League. 

The third resolution’ was moved by Lord Farrer, and 
seconded by Mr. Hugh Colin Smith, and unanimously 
carried :— 

(3) That for the present the business of the League be carried 
on by an execulive committee, consisting of thé following 
persons, with power to add to their number, and to th: 
League. E 

At a subsequent meeting of the executive committee 
it was decided to add certain names to the list of then 
members. It was resolved to admit to the member- 
ship of the League all sympathisers who would subscribe 
not less than a shilling or more than £1 to its funds. It 
was also decided to endeavour to organise local com- 
mittees in all centres of population. 


* THE NEXT PRACTICAL STEP. 

Readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will remember 
that in the year 1890 it was our privilege to get upa 
memorial to her Majesty the Queen on the subject, 
which was signed by over 15,000 persons, who included 
in their ranks the most influential citizens in the Empire. 
That memorial was in the following terms :— 

We, the undersigned, loyal and devoted subjects of your 
Majesty, resident in the United Kingdom and Ireland, venture, 
with all respect, to express our earnest desire to strengthen the 
natural ties which unite the English-spzaking family all round 
the world. Bzelieving that nothing would tend more to that end 
than the establishm:nt of a penny post between the old Mother- 
land and the new and vaster Britains that have arisen beyond 


the seas, we would approach the Throne with the humble bu: 
fervent prayer that the jubilee of the penny post at home may 
be commemorated by taking steps to secure, as speedily as may 
be, the establishment of the penny post throughout the English- 
speaking world, a reform which would contribute imm:ns2ly to 
the happiness of millions, and to the glory of your Majesty's 
illustrious reign. 

The memorial was purposely drawn so as to include 
the United States. For, as I wrote when launching the 
memorial :— 

While the Imperial penny post is good, the true formula is 
that of a universal penny post between all English-speaking 
lands. More than half of all the emigrants from our shores go 
to the United States of America. Every one of these emigrants 
might be a bond of love and union between the Empire and the 
Republic. Every one of them left behind here friends and 
relatives with whom it should be a great object of our policy 
that he should keep up a close and constant communication. 
Every day of the 365, year in and year out, these emigranis 
send back to the old folks at home H de from Australia an‘ 
44,000 from across the Atlantic. The difference between a 
penny and a twopenny-halfpenny stamp makes all the diffzrence 
between regular correspondence and none at all. 


Among those who signed the memorial were the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Cardinal Manning, 
the late Lord Chief Justice, the present Lord Chict 
Justice, Lord James of Hereford, the Marquis of Ripon, 
the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Sutherland, a whole 
string of Bishops, judges, peers, editors, M.P.’s, men of 
letters, etc. 

The reason why the memorial was made wide enough 
to include the United States was thus stated in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS :— 


It is not sufficient to treat our kinsmen in the United States, 
in India, and the colonies, on a mere equality with foreigners. 
Our fundamental principle is that they must not be treated as 
foreigners, but as brethren, bone of our bone, and flesh of ou: 
fivsh. And the present occasion offers all those who wis’ t» 
affirm their adhesion to the vital principle of the solidariiy an| 
unity of the English-speaking race, whether under the British or 
the American flag, an opportunity that ought not to b2 lost for 
securing an emphatic expression of public opinion in all th: 
English-speaking communities in favour of using the post-offic: 
as a great means of uniting into one family the English-speaking 
world. Not as foreigners, but as brethren, should be our 
watchword all round the world, and the outward and visib'e 
sign of our determination to ignore the barriers of distance, 
which are often held to be insuperable obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the union of our folk, is to ignore them on our postal 
tariffs, by making the penny the universal rate of postage 
throughout the English-speaking world. If we cannot do this 
in so small a matter as the postal service, how can we hop: 
to overcome the much greater difficulties that con‘ront us 
elsewhere ? 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton visited Washington in 1890, and 
reported that Mr. Wanamaker, then Postmaster-General, 
was in favour of a penny postage across the Atlantic. 
Eight years ago the sense of the unity of the English- 
speaking brotherh vod had not penetrated far enough into 
the consciousness of the American peoples to secure a 
favourable reception for Mr. Henniker Heaton’s sug- 
gestion that the English-speaking peoples should form the 
unit for the penny post. There were too many Germans 
in the United States, said Mr. Wanamaker, for the 
American Government to dare to propose a penny post, 
taking Britain in and leaving Germany out. As matters 
turned out, Mr. Wanamaker’s intention to propose a 
European penny post in the session of 1891 remained 
only a pious intention. Mr. Wanamaker is no longer 
Postmaster-General, and the whole conception of the 
reality and mportance of race unity has been revolu- 
tionised. 

On the day after the Stafford House meeting the 
Daily Chronicle published a letter from me of which the 
following is an extract :— 

It is now the turn of Great Britain to take the initiative. The 
United States for years have had a penny post with Canada. 
We are now to have a penny post with Canada. Why shoul. 
w2 not have a penny post with each other? If we have not a 
penny postage with the United States it will be cheaper to post 
a letter for New York to Canada, and then have it reposted to 
the destination in New York from Canada, which is absurd. 
What both the English-speaking peoples are wanting just now 
is an outward and visible sign of the conscious growth of the 
sense of unity. Neither side wants this sign to take the shape 
of an entangling alliance. But what more conspicuous, useful, 
and innocuous symbol of the fact that in heart we stand closr 
together than any other nations than the fact that it costs 150 
per cent. more to send a letter to any other nation than it does 
to send a letter from any part of the United States to any part 
of the Queen’s dominions—of course, always excepting Australia 
for the time ? 

If any politicians in Washington, fearing the German vote, 
should insist upon offering to extend the penny privilege to the 
Fatherland, we in England would make no objection. Germany 
has made no sign of any such intention to reduce her postal 
rates to America. We are reducing ours to Canada. If we 
offer to reduce them also to the United States, is it too much to 
hope that, notwithstanding the pressure of the war expenditure, the 
statesmen at Washington would eagerly welcome such an oppor- 
tunity of showing that in the beneficial works of peace the Empire 
and the Republic stand shoulder to shoulder before the world ? 

Dr. Washington Gladdon, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been spending the last few weeks in Great Britain, 
holding meetings and speaking in London and in the 
provinces in favour of the closer union of the English- 
speaking nations. Dr. Gladdon’s two lectures will be 
published this month in a sixpenny volume by Messrs. 
Clarke and Co. 

Preliminary meetings have been held in New York, 
at which Dr. Lyman Abbott and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
late Special Envoy of the United States at the Jubilee, 
took part, for the purpose of organising an American 
League, which would co-operate with the English Asso- 
ciation which is now formally in existence. 

—_++— 


THE UNITED STATES OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
A PLEA FOR THE “ VASTER UNITED STATES.” 

IN the Adantic Monthly for July Mr. James K. 
Hosmer, writing upon “The American Evolution,” con- 
cludes his paper by asking why the nobler England and 
the nobler America should not clasp hands. He says :— 

The townships make up the county, the counties the State, 
the States the United States. What is to hinder a further 
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extension of the Federal principle, so that finally we may have 
a vaster United States, whose members shall be, as empire 
State, America; then the mother, England; and lastly, the 
great English dependencies, so populous and _ thorouzhly 
developed that they may fitly stand co-ordinate? It cannot be 
said that this is an unreasonable or Utopian anticipation. 
Dependence was right in its day ; but for English help colonial 
America would have become a province of France. /xdepen- 
dence was and is right. It was well for us and for Britain too 
that we were split apart. Washington, as the main agent in 
the separation, is justly the most venerated nam? in our history. 
But interdependence, too, will in its day be right; and great 
indeed will b2 that statesman of the future who shall reconsti- 
tue th: family bond, conciliate the m:mbers into an equal 
brotherhood, found the vaster union which must be the next 
great step toward the universal fraternity of man, when patriotism 
my be merged into a love that will take in all humanity. 

Such sugzestions as have just been made are sure to be 
opposed both in England and in America. We on our side 
cite England’s oppression of Ireland, the rapacity with which in 
all parts of the world she has often enlarged her boundaries, 
the brutality with which she has trampled upon the rights of 
weaker men. They cite against Amzrica her “‘century of 
dishonour” in the treatment of the Indians, the corruption of 
her cities, the ruffian’s knife and pistol ready to murder on 
slight provocation, the prevalence of lynch law over all other 
law in great districts, her yellow journalism. Indeed, it is a 
said tale of shortcoming for both countries. Yet in the case of 
each the evil is balanced by a thousand things great and good, 
and the welfare of the world depends upon the growth and 
prosperily of the English-speaking lands as upon nothing else. 
The welfare of the world depends upon their accord ; and no 
other circumstance at the present moment is so fraught with 
hop2 as that, in the midst of the heavy embarrassm2nts that 
beset both England and America, the long-sundered kindred 
slowly gravitate toward alliance. 

A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN MAHAN. 

Sir George S. Clarke, writing in the Vineteenth Century 
on “ England and America,” speaks very hopefully con- 
cerning the relations of the two countries. He thinks 
these will be immensely improved by the advent of the 
United States as a colonial and imperial power :— 

The same forces that have created the British Empire have 
built up the great Republic, and will irresistibly bring it into 
the front rank of the States of the world. On this point 
Captain Mahan writes to m2 as follows: ‘‘ The extension of the 
influ2nce of the United States, territorial expansion, colonies, etc., 
are so accepted as to be almost a commonplace of thought by 
papers heretofore steadily opposed thereto. The ground taken 
by you among the first, and by me afterwards, a mere vision six 
w-eks ago, rapidly takes an appearance at least of solidity. 
Men who could only see that our Constiiution provided in no 
way for governing colonies, are now persuaded, as we were, that 
where there is a will the Americans can find a way.” There 
will, therefore, be a new factor in international politics, and the 
coming great Power will be excessively tenacious of its rights 
while essentially peace-loving. On the other hand, acceptance 
of the responsibilities of a great Power will unquestionably 
exercise a powerful educating and steadying force upon the 
American people. Their self-conceniration will be mitigated ; 
a sense of proportion and perspective in public affairs, now 
wanting, will begin to assert itself. In the minor differences 
which hive temporarily clouded Anglo-American relations, the 
most striking feature has been the ignorance of Americans in 
relation to other than local concerns. 

UNITED AT GLADSTONE’S GRAVE. 

The editor of the New England Magazine for July 
does noble honour to the memory of Gladstone. “ We, 
too,” he says, “as members of the English race, are 
sharers in the fame and in the record of the great English 
statesman ” :— 

No statesman has died since Lincoln to whom America owed 
more. At no place more fitting than at his grave could England 
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and America consecrate themselves to united service in the cause 
of better politics and of a better world. His death, coming at 
this critical and pregnant moment and touching as nothing else 
could touch the hearts of both peoples, hallows the moment and 
strengthens the new bond as nothing else could do, 


Of the new union the editor goes on to say :— 


We saw as we had never seen before that we are in greater 
degree than we are anything else an integral part of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and that the fundamental character and aims of 
these two great republics, their interests in the world, are the 
same. England saw it too. The instant that we were under 
fire, the instant that there was threat of diplomatic combinations 
against us in Europe, every superficial dislike of anything in us, 
every trade rivalry, every resentment at any foolish old blustering 
of foolish congressmen was instantly blotted out of the book of 
her remembrance, and the great racial instincts and the com- 
munity of political and human interests ranged her solidly with 
us. Jingo statesmen like Joseph Chamberlain may seek to play 
upon the sentiment selfishly, enlisting it in the interest of 
militarism and common aggression; or humane and cosmopolitan 
statesmen like John Morley may welcome it as a new earnest of 
a humane, pacific and generous world ; but the sentiment has 
been created by the present crisis, it exists, a great new factor, 
to be counted on in the world’s affairs. 


This is the conclusion of the whole matter :— 


The promotion of the brotherhood of nations, this Gladstone 
would pronounce England s true mission in the world. This we 
have to look upon as the common mission of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. That is his message to us from the grave to-day. Any 
word that comes to us from England instinct with this con- 
ception and inspiration let us listen to. Any profession of 
friendship, any proposal of alliances or bonds of any sort, which 
is not informed by this spirit, we may be sure does not bear his 
sign and seal, and we will not listen to it. 


AN APPEAL TO SOCIALISTS AND DEMOCRATS. 


In the Avena for August Mr. B.-O. Flower, formerly 
editor of the magazine, writes strongly advocating the 
furtherance of English-speaking unity. His successor, 
Dr. Ridpath, describing his article in advance, says :— 


This is a pointed and timely discussion of the proposed 
Federation of the English-speaking world. Mr. Flower brings 
to the discussion the strength and forceful method of presenta- 
tion which has done so much towards placing him among the 
most popular critics of present-day problems. He takes a 
strong position in favour of the proposed alliance, holding that 
both social conditions and the republican ideal of government 
will be greatly advanced by such a union. He points out the 
fact that continental Europe, not excepting France, is under the 
spell of Absolutism, while England and America stand essenti- 
ally for popular sovereignty and free government. He antici- 
pates the objection that England is monarchal, and asks some 
knotty questions which will not please the trust magnates and 
the exploiters of American citizens, who divert attention from 
the centralising and despotic tendencies of government when 
dominated by the corporations by crying Republic! Republic ! 
as did the Medici family in medizval Florence when that 
republic was being enslaved. He shows also that in som2 
respects the Sovereign of England is less powerful than the 
President of the United States, while he points out how steady 
during the last fifty years has been the course of England toward 
freer government, while in many ways we have retrograded. He 
urges that not only Democrats and Republicans but also 
Socialists and the Irish should seek to promote such a union, if 
for no other motives than those of self-interest ; while the 
larger reasons clearly point to the desirability of the alliance. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN Ecypt. 


In the North American Review for July Mr. Ralph 
Richardson, Secretary of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
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Society, contributes as the first article one entitled “ An 
Object Lesson in Anglo-Saxon Rule : What Britain Has 
-Done in Egypt.” He tells once more the story of British 
administration in the Nile Valley, but the following pas- 
sage touches upon a more novel theme. Mr. Richardson 
says :— 


In the steamers in which we ascended the Nile to its Second 
Cataract the company consisted one-third of British tourists, 
one-third of other Europeans, and one-third of tourists from the 
United States of America. It was a time of war, when British 
battalions were hurrying to the front to capture Omdurman, to 
crush.the Dervishes and to avenge Gordon. And IJ noticed that 
none cheered the British soldiers more heartily than our kin from 
across the Atlantic. Observing some American girls waving 
their handkerchiefs and cheering as the Cameron Highlanders 
sailed past us up the Nile, I ventured to ask them what interest 
they took in these soldiers, seeing that they were British soldiers. 
‘* We, too, have British blood!” was the American girls’ 
instant reply and ample justification. Americans occupy an 
important position in extending the prosperity and civilisation 
of modern Egypt. Not only do they form at least one-third of 
the tourists visiting Egypt, and number some of the leading 
Egyptologists, but the beneficent effect of their missions and 
schools is everywhere apparent throughout Egypt. The magni- 
tude of their Christian operations may be gathered from the fact 
that the Egyptian mission of the American Presbyterians has 
one hundred stations, twenty churches and ninety-seven schools. 
Ask a little Egyptian child where it has learnt its English, and 
it will very probably answer, ‘* At the American mission.” The 
mission doctors, too, are of much service. 


JOINT TRUSTEES OF THE WORLD’S PROSPERITY. 

The principal paper in LzpApzucott’s for August is Fred. 
P. Powers’ on the United States as a colonising power. 
He remarks on the fact that manufacturers are supplying 
a demand for the American flag with forty-six stars. He 
quotes the precedent of England in Egypt, and says that 
the Americans will rule in Cuba until they have pacified 
it; but who knows how long that will be? Porto Rico 
must be annexed to guard the Nicaragua Canal. There 
is nothing to prevent the United States ruling the new 
possessions as colonies, not as self-governed states. But 
Mr. Powers is earnest in insisting that the United States 
administrators to be sent out must be worthy of the 
nation, and not therefore of the type to which the govern- 
ment of American cities has too often been entrusted. 
“ Our civil service as a system is not superior to that of 
Spain or Turkey, and our government of inferiors is a 
thing that no man who truly loves his country likes to 
talk about.” The new responsibilities should breed a new 
spirit. ‘Our one great national defect is our carelessness 
regarding our public service”; in governing others this 
must be remedied. The point of this sermon to his com- 
patriots lies here :— 


The future belongs to the Teutonic races; largely, to the two 
Anglo-Saxon nations. Red, black, brown, and yellow men 
recede before the white. The so-called Latin nations are 
decaying. The field of Slavonic activity is in its own domain and 
in Asia. There are- three great powers. We have come to 
recognise the fact that our commercial interests reach entirely 
around the globe ; that there is a great market for us in Asia, 
and that Africa must not be closed to us. We are joint trustees 
with Great Britain and Germany of the world’s prosperity. We 
must put aside the carelessness of youth, order our internal 
affairs as becomes an adult nation carrying a third of the world 
upon its shoulders ; and we must administer the estates of our 
wards, not as our political bosses will endeavour to have us do, 
for their gain and the benefit of their henchmen, but in a 
manner to command the gratitude of our wards, the esteem 
of the world, and, most important of all, our own national 
self-respect. 
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BOOKS FOR JHE HOLIDAYS. 





HE holidays are upon us, and if the weather is fine 
" there will not be much reading done, excepting 
in the great book of Nature, spread open before 
our eyes in field and fell, in the blue sea or on the 
snow-clad mountains. Nevertheless, it may not be 
fine. And then we shall need “something to read” 
even more than in the work-a-day months. And often 
even when it is fine there come moments when the 
eyes yearn for the printed page. So books for the 
holidays are as essential a part of the impedimenta 
of the holiday-maker as mackintoshes and alpenstocks. 
Books for the holidays must not be blue books, or heavy 
books in any sense. The best size for holiday books is 
one that is not too large for the coat pocket, and the 
best edition is one that is so cheap that you do not mind if 
it gets lost or left behind. Light reading in light binding 
suits best the light marching order of the holiday folks. 
That is why I always feel as if the long series 
of Penny Popular Novels and Penny Poets and Books 
for the Bairns which I have published are destined 
to a perennial resurrection every holiday season. There 
isno reading so cheap, so good, so portable, so varied. 
For the cost of a single six-shilling novel you can procure 
an assorted seaside library of seventy-two complete works 
of fiction, poetry, and humour, each complete in itself, 
and many of them the admitted masterpieces of our 
literature. As for children at the seaside, our “ Books 
for the Bairns” are absolutely beyond all comparison the 
best that can be got for the money anywhere, though I 
say it who should not; but once in a while a man may be 
permitted to’cry up his own wares, especially when he 
knows that by doing so effectively he may fill the holidays 
of a thousand little folks with a sunshine which will not 
be eclipsed even when holidays are done. 

In making up a parcel of books for the holidays, it is 
well to include books which help to make you at home in 
the new surroundings in which you find yourselves. And in 
selecting such books, let me commend to your notice Mr. 
Harry Lowerison’s “In England Now,” which has just 
been published at eighteenpence, in charming leatherette 
buck, suitable for the pocket. The contents of “In England 
Now” originally appeared in the C/arion. They are, as 
their author describes them, “ Vagrom Essays,” dealing 
with the fields, and woods and waters, and the free peoples 
thereof. They are further described as an attempt to 
help the beginner in the studies of natural objects by one 
who is himself a beginner. Mr. Lowerison is a charming 
writer, whose essays revive far-away reminiscences of 
Richard Jefferies, and whose sympathetic interest makes 
him a delightful companion whenever we take our walks 
abroad under the green trees or across the furze-clad 
heath. That he is a fervent Socialist only adds a sauce 
piquante to his discourses. If you take his book with 
you and read it at your leisure, you must be denser than 
the average man if you do not find your insight and 
outlook both improved. Whatever you study, says Mr. 
Lowerison, begin with things, not with a book; and he 
helps you to begin. He could hardly do you a greater 
service. 

When you begin to study things you are, however, 
certain to need books, if only to find out what thing it is 
you are studying. And although I do not intend to 
recommend the holiday-maker to carry about with him 
a complete library of natural history books, he will find 
one or two very useful, There are three handy volumes 


e 





of less than 160 pp. each, published by Day and Son, 
and edited by Mr. W. J. Gordon, one of the most 
excellent writers of his class in modern literature, which 
will not take up much space in the knapsack, but which 
will give you a kind of a key to three great antechambers 
of the temple of Nature. They cost six shillings each, 
and are chiefly ustful because the illustrations are printed 
in colour. They deal with “ Our Country’s Birds,” “ Our 
Country’s Flowers,” and “Our Country’s Butterflies and 
Moths.” They contain pictures in colour of 398 birds, 
500 flowers, and 1000 insects. 

These, however, are more like the necessary appurten- 
ances of holiday making in the country. Of books proper 
there are two kinds good for the holidays—books to 
interest and books to amuse. Of books to interest, 
novels naturally come first. But some there may be 
who prefer the play. Of modern dramatic literature 
there is usually not much to choose from, but this year 
there are Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s “ Plays, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,” and the English translation of “ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” which has just been published by Mr. Heine- 
mann. Everyone knows Mr. Bernard Shaw, and many 
people will be glad to find that his plays read as smartly 
as his essays. Of “ Cyrano de Bergerac” every one has 
been talking for the last month ; and those who did not see 
it at the Lyceum, as well as those who did, will be glad 
to have it done into English by competent translators. 
Of the competency of these translators I do not profess 
myself to be competent to judge. But they have at least 
succeeded in making French dramatic poetry interesting 
and intelligible in English. 

Of novels the best for holiday reading are those which 
do not perplex you too much with problems. George 
Egerton, for instance, deserting short stories, has this 
summer given us a novel, “ The Wheel of God,” which 
compels us with grave insistence to reflect upon the 
melancholy lot of the lonely young woman who tries to 
earn her bread in New York and London. The scenes 
are painted from life with photographic accuracy ; but it 
is a nightmare of a subject for a holiday book, and should 
only be read by those who are too happy, and who wish 
to mix a little sadness with their joy. More in harmony 
with the mood of the moment are the romantic fictions, 
of which there has been of late so conspicuous a revival. 
Miss Bourchier’s “ Adventures of a Goldsmith” is in a 
second edition, as indeed it well deserves to be. It is 
a tale told by an English goldsmith, who suddenly finds 
himself a prisoner at large in the city of Paris, at the 
moment when war broke out between England and France 
after the peace of Amiens. The period is interesting, the 
characters are well painted, and the story is distinctly 


good 
I—RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 


The novel that has the most vogue this month is Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s “ Rupert of Hentzau.” 

“Rupert of Hentzau” (Arrowsmith, 6s.) makes an 
admirable book for holiday reading. It has all the 
lightness and sparkle of Mr. Anthony Hope’s style. In 
thrilling interest, the boldness of its situations, and the 
skill with which the complicated skein of an intricate 
conspiracy is unwound, “ Rupert of Hentzau” does not 
fall below “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” Mr. Hope, like his 
hero Rudolf Rassendyll, has learnt how slow suspicion is 
if the ‘deception be bold enough. It is only likely 
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frauds that are detected: -If we are to» accept»this 
as the test of safety, Mr. Hope’s characters. can 
play their parts with the utmost assurance of remain- 
ing undetected. “Rupert of Hentzau” is filled with 
battle, murder, and sudden death. When we leave the 
Prisoner of Zenda the Kingdom of Ruritana is once 
more at peace. But it was a calm which precedes a 
fresh storm. A single spark was sufficient to set every- 
thing in conflagration. This spark is supplied by a 
letter written by Queen Flavia to Rudolf of Rassendyll. 
The letter falls into the hands of Rupert of Hentzau, 
who sees in it a means of defeating his enemies and 
regaining his position in Ruritana. Mr. Hope describes 
the working of the two conspiracies, one to place the 
letter in the hands of King Rudolf, and the other to 
prevent the letter reaching him. The letter is finally 
destroyed, but almost all the principal characters have 
perished in the struggle. King Rudolf, Rupert of 
Hentzau, and Rudolf Rassendyll all die violent deaths. 
Queen Flavia alone remains to lament the death of 
husband and lover and to reign in Ruritana. Grim old 
Colonel Sapt is as resourceful and cool as ever. Only 
on one occasion does his ingenuity fail him. He is 
in the hunting lodge with the dead body of King 
Rudolf.. Affairs are in an exceedingly complicated 
condition. Rassendyll has been recognised and ac- 
claimed king in the capital, owing to his remarkable 
resemblance to the deceased monarch. The difficulty is 
how to dispose of the body. James, Mr. Rassendyll’s 
body servant, suggests burning the lodge. They decide 
to leave the actual execution of the project to fate, but 
they prepare the way. There is something grim about 
the conception and carrying out of the scheme. Mr. Hope 
thus describes. it :-— 


The mockery, real or assumed, in which they had begun their 
work had vanished now. If they were not serious they played 
at seriousness. If they entertajned no intention such as their 
acts seemed to indicate, they could no longer deny that they 
cherished a hope. They shrank, or at least Sapt shrank, from 
‘setting such a ball rolling; but they longed for the fate that 
would give it a kick, and they made smooth the incline down 
which it, when thus compelled, was to run. 


Fate certainly does run its course in the tale. It 
defeats the best-laid plans, and in the moment of victory 
claims its own. But with this one exception, the human 
agents play their part with a determination which knows 
not hesitation. There are so many death-scenes, that to 
describe one cannot spoil the reader’s appetite for the 
others. It should rather whet it. This is how Rupert of 
Hentzau met his doom. He and Rudolf Rassendyll had 
fought a death-struggle in an attic in the K6nigstrasse. 
Rupert’s hour had come. An eye-witness thus describes 
what happened :— 


Rupert’s teeth were biting his under-lip, the sweat dropped, 
and the veins swelled large and blue on his forehead ; his eyes 
were set on Rudolf Rassendyll. Fascinated, I drew nearer. 
Then I saw what passed. Inch by inch Rupert’s arm curved, 
the elbow bent, the hand that had pointed almost straight from 
him and at Mr. Rassendyll pointed now away from both 
towards the window. But the motion did not stop ; it followed 
the line of a circle: now it was on Rupert’s arm; still 
it moved, and quicker now, for the power of resistance 
grew lcss. Rupert was beaten; he felt it, and knew it, 
and I read the knowledge in his eyes. The revolver, held 
still in the man’s own hand, was at his heart. The motion 
ceased, the point was reached. I looked again at Rupert. 
Now his face was easier ; there was a slight smile on his lips ; 
he flung back his comely head and rested thus against the 
wainscoting ; his eyes asked a question of Rudolf Rassendyll. 
I turned my eyes to where the answer was to come, for Rudolf 


made none-inewords. By the swiftest of movements he shifted 
his grasp from Rupert’s wrist and pounced on his hand. Now 
his forefinger rested on Rupert’s, and Rupert’s was on the 
trigger. Now it was crooked round Rupert’s, seeming like a 
man who strangles another. I will say no more. He smiled to 
the last; his proud head, which had never bent for shame, did 
not bend for fear. There was a sudden tightening in the 

ressure of that crooked forefinger, a flash, a noise. 
eld up against the wall for a moment by Rudolf’s hand ; and 
when that was removed he sank, a heap that looked all head 
and knees. 

This extract is a characteristic one. The greater part 
of the story is strung up to this high pitch, for whatever 
faults Mr. Hope may be guilty of, he never allows the 
interest of his narrative to flag. 


IIl.—* THE YELLOW DANGER.” 

“None of your gaudy colours for me,” said an old pit 
wife, “ give me good plain red and yellow.” Those persons 
who share the taste for such simple hues will find them 
gratified to the full in Mr. Sheil’s romance, “ The Yellow 
Danger” (Grant Richards, 6s.). For the yellow is in it in 
the shape of the Chinaman, while as for red, it is supplied 
by a “ blugginess ” which, for horror, dwarfs the boldest 
efforts of Mr. Rider Haggard. Those who do not like 
murder, torture and bloodshed on the largest scale, had 
better give Mr. Sheil’s book a wide berth, for as a record of 
carnage it is quite unequalled, so far as I know, in modern 
fiction. But the majority of human beings, who would 
spend a sleepless night if they gave the most objectionable 
of their fellow-creatures a bloody nose, nevertheless revel 
in blood when it is shed for them vicariously by the pen of 
the romancer. Such persons, and they probably constitute 
an enormous majority of the human race, will find Mr. 
Sheil’s “ Yellow Danger” the book of all books with 
which to enliven their holiday by the seaside. It is a 
seasonable book, and no mistake. All the year the news- 
papers have vibrated and throbbed with the sound, 
imaginary and otherwise, of the cannon thunder supposed 
to-be echoing in the West Indies and in the Philippines ; 
while the last exploit of Parliament was to listen, with 
cheers, to Mr. Goschen’s proposed addition of eight 
millions to the already Atlantean load of our naval 
expenditure. For “The Yellow Danger” is a book in 
which navies play a great part. The hero is a sub- 
lieutenant, who blossoms into an admiral of dimensions 
far exceeding those of Lord Nelson, before he is old 
enough to have obtained a captaincy, and the whole 
volume, from cover to cover, simply reverberates with 
battle thunder. 

The motive of the story is simple enough. In my 
humble way I ventured to touch upon the same theme in 
“The Splendid Paupers,” or “The Yellow Man with 
the White Money,” which indulged in a more or 
less fantastic vision of the economic triumph of the 
Chinese over the Western World. Mr. Sheil paints 
with a much bigger brush, and dabs it on with_much 
more glaring tints. Therein lies the probability that 
“The Yellow Danger” will be a great and sensational 
success, for a public which in the course of the last 
six months has seen two Spanish fleets wiped off the face 
of the sea in a couple of battles, is apt to be exacting in its 
demands upon those who attempt to outvie the realities of 
actual life. Mr. Sheil rises to the occasion, and in his 
romance he has constructed a story which for extrava- 
gance of horror and for the colossal Gargantuan scale 
upon which everything is drawn leaves all competitors far 
behind. If you could imagine a man who has spent a 
year in constructing gigantic scare-heads for the Vew 
York Fournal during war time, turned loose with a free 
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hand to invent a story which would outvie even his wildest 
imaginings in the shape of horror and bloodshed, we might 
conceive him producing something like this book of Mr. 
Sheil’s. As a story it is a distinct success even apart 
from the carnage in which the romance literally welters 
from first to last. There is a severe simplicity and unity 
running through it all. In brief the story is this :— 

Yen How, a Chinaman of marvellous genius, with a 
brain of ice, in which he is able to concentrate all the 
science of the world, has so much intellect that he has 
no conscience, and only sufficient heart to fall in love 
with an English servant lass whom he meets on his visit 
toLondon. He conceives the idea of wiping the Western 
races out of existence. China, with its vast reservoir of four 
hundred millions of the human race, must be mobilised on 
a war footing, and launched as a tremendous weapon of 
conquest on the white section of the world. The descrip- 
tion of Yen How, as a man with the intellect of a fiend, 
uniting the genius of a Napoleon and of a Tamerlane, 
who pursues his policy with the ruthlessness of a 
Bismarck and the savagery of a Red Indian, is powerful, 
almost appalling from the vividness with which it is 
worked out from first page to last. Against Yen 
How Mr. Sheil pits John Hardy, a consumptive English 
lad alike marvellous in naval warfare and for political 
insight. The story which Mr. Sheil has to tell is the 
conflict between two supreme representatives of the 
white and yellow races, a conflict the theatre of which is 
two continents, both of which are fairly well depopulated 
before the story finishes. Yen How’s scheme for the 
conquest of Europe has its germ in a thought which 
undoubtedly animates the mandarins at the court of 
Pekin. Not that they contemplate the conquest of 
the world. Their objective is far less remote, being 
limited for the most part by a desire to protect them- 
selves against being conquered by Europe, but their 
idea and Yen How’s is the same. The true policy of the 
Chinese must be to sow dissension among the European 
nations. Let them quarrel among themselves. When 
rogues fall out, the honest Chinaman will come to 
his own. So concession after concession is forced into 
the hands of England, France, Russia, and Germany, 
with the result that before long Yen How attains his end, 
and England finds herself at war with the allied nations. 
Universal war convulses Europe from Archangel to 
Sicily. Then when all the European fleets have been 
reduced to a decimal point of their former strength, when 
every nation on the Continent has exhausted its resources 
in men and in munitions of war, then Yen How launches 
his thunderbolt in the shape of the mobilised millions of 
China on a distracted and impotent Europe. 

Mr. Sheil has laid on his paint with a thick brush, and 
he evidently decided that when he was about to do it he 
might as well “do it grand,” as the saying is. The 
consequence is that his story, despite all its vivid realistic 
sensationalism, has an element of extravagance about it 
which somewhat relieves its gloom, and gives a certain 
burlesque note to its most horrible passages. John 
Hardy, as a mere sub-lieutenant, wins the greatest 
naval battle in history, and after an interlude, during 
which he suffers infernal torture at the hands of his 
captor, Yen How, in the dungeons of Pekin, captures 
nine first-class Japanese ironclads by the aid of 
no more than two hundred blue-jackets packed 
on board a small steamer. He then returns home in 
order to stem the tide of Chinese invasion in a terrible 
battle in which he succeeds in crumpling up Yen How 
and his millions. Of him there is nothing to be said 
excepting that he recalls the heroes of Ariosto and all the 
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knights of chivalrous romance. They are as distinctly 
fantastical and as monstrous as those worthies who 
turned the brain of the knight of La Mancha. The 
old romances are interesting reading for all that, and 
when a man is writing romance, well, he may as well 
romance, and when he is drawing the long bow there is 
no necessity for hesitating to draw the string to the 
uttermost. The picture of Hardy, the consumptive lad 
in whom the whole naval genius of the English race was 
concentrated, as a kind of superhuman younger Nelson, 
is a distinct stroke of genius on the part of Mr. Sheil, 
although those who enter most thoroughly into John 
Hardy’s exploits will probably resent most bitterly the 
way in which Mr. Sheil disposes of his creation at the 
end. 

Of naval battles there are no fewer than four described 
at length and in detail. The first is the fight in the 
Atlantic between the Majestic and La Gloire, both of 
which went to the bottom, the Za G/otre only saving 
three of her crew of 600, while of the Majestic, which 
came off victor-although she went to the bottom, 152 
survived the battle. The second battle is that off Shore- 
ham, in which the French, Russian, and German fleets, 
composed of 14 first-class battleships, 24 cruisers, and 104 
gunboats, torpedo-boats, and gun-vessels, were convoying 
38 troopships and liners carrying an army of 120,000 
men whom it was proposed to land as the vanguard of the 
army of invasion at Shoreham. Against this tremendous 
Armada the British had only seven battleships. Never- 
theless, thanks solely to John Hardy’s genius of divination, 
the seven battleships came off victorious, while the ship 
which John Hardy commanded destroyed thirty-five of 
the thirty-eight troopships all by itself alone. England 
was saved, but all her ships had perished. Of the 
allies two German battleships and three French liners 
alone escaped. The egg which the Chinese fiend had 
laid was hatched to some purpose. The third great 
naval battle was fought, in the Far East. The 
Japanese, who were supposed to be our allies, had 
suddenly transferred their support to the Russians, 
Germans and French without giving us any notice of their 
intention. When the battle begins we have thirty-three 
ships, and the French, Russians and Germans twenty-nine 
of rather larger tonnage. The battle that ensued was 
fought out to the bitter end, and when it closed the whole 
allied fleet had gone to the bottom, while of our vessels 
there remained two seaworthy ships and one unseaworthy. 
Upon this miserable fragment of a great navy there bore 
down five Japanese cruisers. One of these was blown up, 
the unseaworthy British ship went to the bottom, another 
was blown out of the water, and the remaining ship, with 
one hundred and eighty men, the sole survivors, was 
beached near Kiao Chau. The final battle, which took 
place in the Channel, was fought between one hundred 
and thirty-nine Chinese and Japanese ships of extreme 
modernity and high fighting power, and eleven first-class 
fighting ships and a rabble of thirty-two consorts of all 
kinds of relative inefficiency. Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Sheil makes his miraculous hero Hardy fight and win. 

Of his forty-three vessels twenty-one are sent to the 
bottom, leaving him twenty-two more or less lame ducks 
with which to continue the contest against ninety Chinese 
and Japanese ships which are as good for battle as 
ever. These vessels, however, are all packed together 
like a flock of sheep, and into them at the favourable 
moment he launches a deadly storm of torpedoes which, 
being unable to miss a target so immense, blow the 
Japanese and Chinese vessels to smithereens. Mr. Sheil 
illustrates the story of how these naval miracles were 
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performed by various diagrams, which tend beautifully to 
confuse the reader and make him believe in the possi- 
bility of the impossible. All that can be said by way of 
palliation or excuse for this exaggeration is that only last 
month we witnessed the destruction of a high-class fight- 
ing fleet off the harbour of Santiago by opponents who 
only lost one man killed, after which nothing seems to 
be impossible in this way in naval warfare. The reader 
therefore is not disposed to reject as incredible even the 
monstrous marvels of Mr. Sheil. Of the end of the story 
-—how John Hardy collected the barges upon which 
20 million Chinamen were embarked, and slowly towed 
them to the Maelstrom, in which they were all engulfed and 
disappeared for ever, and how he by the devilish device 
of inoculating 250 Chinamen with cholera and letting 
them loose in pairs at several ports on the continent of 
Europe killed 150 millions of the yellow men in three 
weeks—there is no need for more to be said. Enough 
has already been written to reveal the fact that Mr. 
Sheil is a man with a nightmare of an imagination, 
and about his book there is just the element of 
extravagance necessary to redeem it from being abso- 
lutely appalling. If he had divided all his numbers 
by a thousand he might have made his book quite too 
gruesome even for the Holidays. 

As to the morality of the book, it is well to say at once 
that of morals it has none. The defence that was made 
for the dramatists of the Restoration, that they described 
an ideal and a fantastical world in which morality 
had no place, may be adduced to excuse Mr. Sheil ; but 
what is not excusable is the deliberate effort. which 
he has made throughout to represent the Chinamen 
as fiends incarnate. As a matter of fact, the Chinese 
is not a fiend incarnate. He is, in the opinion of many 
of those who have lived with him and known him well, a 
product of the Almighty Maker, of which He has as little 
reason to be ashamed as of many of His white-skinned 
children. It is this element which vitiates the value of 
the book. Race hatreds are the devil, and any one who 
develops them consciously or unconsciously, as Mr. Sheil 
seems to have done, is holding a candle to the devil 
with a vengeance. Of course, it may be said that it is 
such an extravaganza that no one should take it seriously ; 
but impressions are often created in this way which 
influence action hereafter. One thing Mr. Sheil’s book 
may help in doing in the political sphere, and that is to 
remind those who are so busy in disposing of the carcase 
of the Chinese dragon that the dragon himself is by no 
means defunct, and may yet emerge as a fire-breathing 
monster to terrify the world. 


III.—CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


“ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” this is what I have to 
say, that for an audacious mixture of delightful light 
comedy with high-toned Methodism there is nothing like 
it in the English language. It is an extremely clever 
book (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), and Miss Fowler 
deserves hearty congratulations upon her success. For 
lightness of touch, for keenness of observation and for 
genial humour I have read no book like it for many a 
long day. If it has any fault it is that it is too smart and 
altogether too clever. Isabel Carnaby and her friends 
talk chapter after chapter at a level which poor mortals 
never keep up through the whole of their natural lives. 
It is a lawless book—lawless in defiance of the unwritten 
convention which forbids the use of puns, a fact which in 
itself would condemn the book with readers who have 
not read it, but which to those who have only adds to 
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the sense of bewilderment at the extraordinary mixture 
of good things of which the book is made up. 

Isabel Carnaby is a young lady who quarrels with the 
man whom she loves to marry another man whom she 
does not love, but who is devotedly attached to her, and 
finally harks back to her first love. Her character is 
well drawn, and in the book we have displayed at length 
the struggle between the rival emotions of love and pride. 
Love of course conquers, and Isabel writes to the mam 
whom she has sent about his business from pure devilment 
and bad temper which she herself describes on one 
occasion as a vile, hateful, disgusting temper, “ Will you 
forgive me? Not because I deserve it, but because I love: 
you.” Nevertheless Isabel is very nice and very clever. 
In fact, the cleverness embarrasses the reader much more 
than anything else about her. It almost makes your 
head ache to keep on the track of all the smart sayings 
she is constantly uttering. There is a good deal of 
cynicism about her, together with plenty of good feeling 
and true womanliness. And, touse one of her own words, 
there is a good deal of “ flirtiness ” about her. The word 
occurs in a remark she makes concerning social judg- 
ments upon certain kinds of women. “Isn’t it funny,” 
she remarked, “ that if a woman talks to a man about his. 
soul other women call her a saint, while if she talks to 
him about his heart they call her a flirt? They have not 
the sense to know that the flirtiness consists in talking to 
him about himself at all.” 

The character however in the book that is the best and 
most amusing is the old servant in Paul Seaton’s house. 
The one complaint that I have to make about the book 
is that Martha disappears from the scene before we get 
half through the book, and only returns for a moment 
at the end. She is an excellent creature, and the old- 
fashioned Methodist servant is hit off with subtle and 
humorous appreciation. When her beloved young 
master Paul is standing as Liberal candidate for Clay- 
ford, she regards his speeches almost as a means of 
grace. “I don’t believe that the Pope of Rome or the 
President of the Conference could make finer speeches 
than Master Paul does,” said Martha. “ When you listen 
to him you wonder how the folks that think differently 
manage to keep themselves out of the lunatic asylum, 
and that is the sort of speaking and the sort of preaching 
that do real good, to my thinking.” Her mistress ventured 
to suggest that it might be as well to hear both sides of the 
question. “Certainly not, miss,” replied Martha. “ There 
is DO one so unsettling. Besides, what is the good? Only 
one side can be right, that is plain. And what is the 
good of listening to the side that is wrong?” “ But, 
Martha,” persisted her mistress, “how can you tell 
which side is right without hearing both?” Martha 
dusted so fiercely that the ornaments fairly danced. 
“ Bless your dear heart,” she replied, “ if you are a woman 
you know which is right and which is wrong before you 
have heard a single word, and if you are a man you don’t 
know which is right and which is wrong after you have 
heard all that is said. But Mr. Paul’s speeches are very 
convincing all the same ; specially to folks as thinks the 
same as he does, to begin with.” This delightful and 
inimitable Martha had always been a Conservative before 
her beloved Paul came out in the Liberal interest. The 
reason for her conservatism was that, as she often said, 
“Interference is the one thing that I cannot stand. 
I know my own business, and I won’t stand being taught 
it by anybody. And I take it the country is the same as 
me, miss, and does not want governments to come poking 
their noses into things that don’t concern them.” She 
had a prejudice against the Liberals, had the good 
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creature, for her father was such a strong Liberal that he 
could not eat a bit of bacon without telling how much 
better it might have been cooked if he had had the doing 
of it himself. “I have noticed,” she added, “that when 
the master of the house is a reformer there is often trouble 
in the kitchen, so I set myself against reforms of any kind, 
as it were. A new way of governing the country is like a 
new way of frying potatoes. The potatoes are no better 
than they were before and the grease always smells.” 
But, when the Conservatives turned against her beloved 
Paul, Martha promptly washed her hands of the whole 
boiling of them. 

The following dialogue between Joanna and her old 
nurse Martha is a specimen of the way in which the old 
Methodists talked -familiarly together about holy things, 
as Miss Fowler points out, not through any lightness and 
irreverence, but from the fact that to them such things 
were so near and so real that they became household 


words :— 

“I don’t think Miss Alice is looking well, do you, Martha?” 
asked Joanna of her faithful handmaid one day. 

‘Far from it, miss—far from it. I passed the remark only 
the other day to Mrs. Martin’s cook that Miss Alice had just 
the sam2 look that my niece Keren-happuch Tozer had, and in 
three weeks after that Keren-happuch was a corpse,” assented 
Martha cheerfully. 

Joanna suppressed a smile. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t think she is as bad 
as that, Martha ; but she looks to measif she were fretting about 
something.” 

“‘ May bz she is, my dear. ‘ The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,’ as Solomon said ; and a wounded spirit is as a broken 
tooth, as it were.” 

‘*T som+times wonder if she is in love with Paul,” remarked 
Paul’s sister thoughtfully. 

‘* Well, to be sure, miss, what an idea! Yet Master Paul isa 
likely enough lad for any maid to fancy, bless his heart !” 

‘“‘Falling in love szems a great bother, don’t you think, 
Martha ?” 

“‘T should just think it is, my dear, and no mistake. I’m 
always thankful to say I have kept clear of rubbish of that kind. 
I’ve too much to do, what with preparing your dear papa’s 
meals, and keeping the circuit’s furniture in good order, to wast> 
any time in thinking of men and love and fallals of that sort.” 

“‘T have made up my mind that I shall never marry,” said 

oanna. 

** And I, for one, don’t blame you; for what with throwing 
matches into the grates, and walking on the carpeis with muddy 
boots, and sitting on th: antimacassars and crumpling them up, 
there’s nothing makes as much dirt in a house as a man. They 
arz far worse than dogs or children, I am sure.” 

‘* Besides,” mused Joanna, ‘‘I am not pretty enough to get 
married.” 

‘Bless you, my dear, that’s neither here nor there. If 
Providence ordains that you shall be married, married you'll 
b2, if you’ve got a face like a turnip and a figure like a bolster. 
As I once passed the remark to my sister Eliza Ann—‘ Eliza 
Ann,’ says I, ‘ you're the plainest woman I ever set eyes on, 
and you’ve got the best husband, which is nothing short of a 
miracle !’” 

Joanna smiled. 

“Did not Eliza Ann feel hurt at your saying that ?” 

“Not she! Eliza Ann was far too godly a woman to care for 
such an earthly snare as beauty, or to spend her days in plaiting 
her hair and putting on apparel like the beasts that perish.” 

‘* Where is Eliza Ann now?” asked Joanna. 

‘She went with her husband to Australia some years ago.” 

** Do you often hear from her?” 

‘* Now and again, miss, when she has the time, but what with 
one thing and another her days are pretty full. She and her 
husband wanted me to go out and join them at one time, but I 
said that unless they could promise me that I should sleep every 
night on land and in a four-post bed, I would not undertake the 
journey. It may be all very well to go travelling by day, when 
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you can sze where you are going to, bnt travelling by night is 
only for those as love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil.” 

Joanna Seaton had an admirable sense of humour, and 
therefore always encouraged Martha when the latter was inclined, 
like the moon, to take up the wondrous tale and relate the story 
of her earlier experiences. 

“Your sister Eliza Ann must have been a woman of strong 
character,” said Joanna suggestively. 
‘* Indeed’ she was, my dear, and no mistake. She was such a 
leading light in the Grampton circuit that it was considered due 
to her piety to ask her to do the cutting-out at the Dorcas meet- 
ing. But piety and cutting-out don’t always go together, more’s 

the pity.” ue'9 

‘*T suppose they don’t.” 

‘Far from it. There was once great distress in Grampton, 
owing to bad trade coupled with a deep snow, and Brother 
Phipson gave a roll of cloth to make clothes for ragged little 
boys—Brother Phipson being a cloth merchant by nature and a 
circuit-steward by grace.” 

‘* It was very kind of him to give garmz2nts to the poor,” said 
Joanna approvingly. 

‘*He was but an unprofitable servant, like the rest of us,” 
sighed Martha ; ‘* when we have done all we can, our righteous- 
ness is but filthy rags hanging on barren fig-trees.” 

‘* Did your sister cut out all the little boys’ clothes ?” 

** Well, it was in this way, miss. Eliza Ann was such a saint 
that it would not have been seemly for any other member of the 
congregation to do the cutting out while she was present ; so 
she was appointed to the work. But her mind was so full of the 
last Sunday evening’s sermon that she cut out all the trousers for 
the same leg.” 

Joanna laughed outright. ‘‘I suppose she was in a great 
way when she found out what she had done.” 

‘** Not she, my dear,” replied Martha somewhat reprovingly. 
‘* liza Ann was far too religious a woman to own to anybody 
but her Maker that she had been in the wrong.” 

‘* Then what did she do? ” 

‘** She said that what she had done she had done for the best, 
but it was always her fate to be misunderstood, so she supposed 
she must take it as her cross and not complain. She had 
endeavoured not to let her left hand know what her right hand 
was doing, and this was the consequence. Oh, she was terribly 
hurt, was Eliza Ann, and no wonder, when the young minister 
told her that, according to his ideas, trousers (like opinions) 
should not be one-sided. It was so painful, she said, when 
m?n reviled her and condemned her after she had acted, as she 
thought, for the best.” 

‘* What was the end of it all?” Joanna asked. 

‘The end was this, miss, that brother Phipson heard what 
had happened and gave another roll of cloth to make the other 
legs, so that al? things worked together for good, and there was 
double the number of pairs that there would have been if the 
cutting out had not been done by Eliza.” 

‘* She must. really have been a gifted woman.” 

‘Oh, Eliza Ann was a godly woman, and no mistake,” 
confessed Martha, with pardonable pride, ‘‘and still is, I doubt 
not, a sea voyage having no power to change the human heart- 
But she was none too easy to get on with when things were not 
going smooth. Though I say it as shouldn’t, being her sister, 
there were times when Eliza Ann’s religion was trying to the 
flesh of them she had to do with.” 

‘* Did her husband think so?” queried Joanna. 

‘*Oh, my dear, what a question to ask! As if it mattered 
what he thought. {Eliza Ann was far too sensible to allow him 
to give his opinion about anything. ‘If you let a husband 
begin to pass remarks,’ she used to say, ‘it is the thin edge of 
the wedge which in time will turn again and rend you.’ So 
Eliza Ann avoided the first appearance of evil.” 

‘** But she was really good, you say?” 

‘*Good, my dear, of course she was good. Who ever thought 
anything different ?” exclaimed Martha, who had never read 
Milton’s line, ‘‘ He for God only; she for God in him,” and 
would have called it rubbish if she had. ‘‘I assure you, miss, 
Eliza Ann was not one to keep the outside of the cup andi 
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platter clean, while the inside was filled with ravening wolves 
and dead men’s bones. Though she might be aggravating as it 
were, in times of prosperity, in the day of adversity she never 
failed or fell short.” 

Joanna nodded. 

‘* Now in the case of Mr. Sweeting,” continued Martha, 
‘*him that so far forgot himself as to say that trousers should be 
two-sided, you know. As long as he waxed fat and kicked and 
was filled with pride and vainglory, Eliza Ann would have 
nothing to say to him. But when he fell sick of the small-pox 
and there was no woman to look after him—his mother being 
dead, and his step-mother being at such a distance, and 
caring more for the things of this life than for her husband’s first 
family (which was all sons)—Eliza Ann went and nursed him 
herself, and if it had not been for her the poor young man would 
have died.” 

‘* Did she escape the infection ?” asked Joanna anxiously. 

‘* Not she. As soon as Mr. Sweeting was pretty well, Eliza 
Ann caught the complaint and had a terrible time. And when 
she got well again she found her face was disfigured, and her 
beautiful hair all cut off.” 

**Oh, how sad!” cried Joanna. 
her illness ?” 

‘No, my dear, far from it. She was always a plain woman 
at the best of‘ times, but the small-pox left her positively ugly. 
She really had had beautiful hair, but when it grew again it all 
grew grey. Perhaps her hair, being her one beauty, might have 
proved a snare to her, so the Lord saw fit to remove it, lest she 
herself, having saved others, should become a castaway.” 

‘* Did she mind when she found her face was so disfigured ?” 
Joanna asked ; ‘‘ and did she regret what she had done?” 

‘* Never once, miss. Eliza Ann was not one of the regretting 
sort. She does what she thinks right, and lcaves Providence to 
take the consequence. The first time I saw her after her 
illness, ‘ My conscience, Eliza Ann,’ says I, ‘ you are a figure of 
fun!’ ‘Martha,’ says she, ‘the Lord called me to guide that 
poor misguided young man, and was I going to let the thought 
of my vile body come between me and the Lord’s work?’ That 
was how Eliza Ann looked at the matter, and it was the sensible 
view, to my thinking.” 

Joanna’s eyes filled with tears; self-sacrifice, even in Eliza 
Anns, always touched her. 

- “]T hope you said something comforting to your sister, 
Martha.” 

‘* Yes, miss, I did, and something edifying too, I trust. 
‘ Eliza Ann,’ says I, ‘if you have been ugly here you will be 
handsome enough in heaven, never fear. Much beauty you 
never had, but such as it was you gave it to the Lord, and He 
will pay it back to you in His own good tim:.’” 

‘* Then do you think that what we give up here will be made 
up to us hereafter ?” 

‘*Certainly so,” replied Martha, cheerfully ; ‘‘ the Lord tells 
us in His Holy Word to owe no man anything; so it isn’t 
likely that He will remain in debt Himself. Trust Him, if we 
give Him our health, or wealth, or beauty, it will be repaid, 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold.” 

‘© T wonder whether we shall all be beautiful in heaven,” said 
Joanna. 

‘© Of course we shall, my dear, if we want to be,” replied 
Martha ; ‘‘if the Lord lets us wish for anything very much He 
means to fulfil that wish, either in this world or the next, or else 
He would never let us go on wishing it.” 

**Then do yeu think that every one will be made good- 
looking in heaven ?” ; 

‘*T do, Miss Joanna. It will be a big job with some of us, I 
admit, but the Lord will manage it, never fear.” 

**Sull it seems wrong and selfish somehow to wish for 
beauty,” persisted Joanna, who, being younger and less wise 
than her mother, was addicted to argument. ‘‘ Mrs. Martin 


‘* Was she pretty before 


was talking about this the other day, and she said she con- 
sidered the mere desire to be beautiful was a form of sinful 
vanity.” 

‘Perhaps she ‘is of a contented disposition, and has brought 
her mind to her circumstances, as the saying is,” suggested 
Martha, who always scented battle at the mere mention of Mrs. 
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Martin. 
people their place—a form of education which does not add 
the popularity of the instructor. 

“* She said that wealth was a higher gift than beauty,” con. 
tinued Joanna thoughtfully, “‘ because it could be used for the 
benefit of others, while beauty was only a personal possession, 
and she told me that she often felt it right to pray to the Lord 
for riches, because she needed them to carry on His work.” 

‘* She never took Him in with that, I’ll be bound,” murmured 
Martha with an ominous shake of the head, “but it was just 
like her to try it on.” 

‘*I suppose we ought not to mind whether we are rich or 

oor or handsome or plain,” mused Joanna aloud, ‘ for this life 
is after all only an ante-room to the next one. Our happiness 
or unhappiness here is really a question of no moment: what 
really mattcrs is whether we are using ou happin:ss or unhappi- 
ness as a fit preparation for the life to come.” 

** Quite true, my dear,” commented Martha ; ‘as long as sick 


to 


folk get well, it doesn’t signify to them whether they are cured } 


by sweet syrups or by bitter drugs. 
not the medicine.” 

Joanna nodded her head approvingly : Martha’s uncompro- 
mising sense of justice always appealed to her. ' 

“Them as think too much of their present life and all its 
vanities,” continued Martha, ‘‘remind me of my poor father 
the first time he travelled by rail. It was to see his sister who 
lived at Folwich. ‘Now, Joshua,’ says mother to him, ‘ what- 
ever you do don’t sit down on them comfortable seats and fall 
asleep, but remember that you are a stranger and a sojourner.’ 
‘ All right, missis,’ says father, and then like a man did exactly 
the opposite to what he had been told. Oh, they are tiresome 
creatures, men are. If you look after their health they say you 
are fussy, if you don’t they are all dead corpses. Eh, but there 
is no peace for a married woman save in the grave: and not 
even there, I doubt, unless he has been took first, and so she 
knows he is out of harm’s way.” 

‘*Then don’t you think that men are able to take care of 
themselves ?” asked Joanna. 

** My conscience alive, miss! You who have got a father of 
your own to ask such a question as that. Still, there is some 
excuse for you, seeing that your father is a minister, and so not 
quite like other men. But even a call to the ministry don’t 
make a man equal to a woman to my thinking; though it is 
better than nothing, as you may say.” 

‘* What happened to your father on his first journey? That 
is what you were telling me.” 

‘* So I was, miss—so I was. Well, as I was saying, mother 
told father not to make himself too comfortable on his journey, 
or worse would come of it. She owned afterwards that she had 
been foolish not to see that forbidding a thing was just suggest- 
ing to him to do it, and putting fresh mischief into his head. 
For the moment she forgot she was speaking to a man, and 
treated him as a reasonable being, which she ought to have 
known better, being a married woman.” 

‘Phen did he disobey her?” inquired Joanna. 

‘Naturally, my dear, he did. No sooner did father start on 
his journey, out of reach of mother’s eye, than he sat down on 
them seats and went fast asleep; and he didn’t wake up again 
till he’d gone five stations past Folwich !” 

** Oh, dear!” 
™ 6*Tt was ‘Oh, dear!’ and no mistake, for he had to wait at 
Brayford four hours for the next train back, and then had to 
come straight home again without seeing his sister at all, besides 
having to pay the extra fare, which came to five and threepence. 
Mother said he was a type of them that have their portion in 
this life, and are so busy making the best of the wilderness that 
they pass by the promised land without even seeing the name of 
“he station.” 


It is the cure that matters, 


IV.—HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


‘One of the greatest things to be desired in the books 
which you take off to the seaside with you is something to 
make you laugh. If you cannot be made to laugh it is a 
case not for the seaside but for the surgical ward of a 


This excellent lady had a wonderful knack of teaching } 
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hospital or some other place where the human apparatus 


can be subjected to searching and drastic repairs. 
“Laughter holding both his sides” is the best of all 
physicians. A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ; 
and a good book which tickles the midriff and makes you 
laugh till you cry docs more to recuperate the worn-out 
nervous system than any specific that has ever been 
devised in the pharmacopeia of the druggist. It is 
possible that you may not be able to laugh right out, if 
you read your funny book all to yourself alone. The 
best prescription for extracting the maximum amount of 
merriment out of a book is to read it aloud to a sym- 
pathetic circle of people, young by preference, who can see 
a joke and are not ashamed to greet it when it comes 
with a giggle for a little joke and a hearty guffaw for a 
champion. If you have never tried this prescription, put 
it in practice this holiday, and you will regard me as your 
benefactor for life. To read an amusing book to a 
small, good-humoured crowd is like mercy—it is twice 
blessed: it blesses him who reads and those who are 
read to, and is a striking manifestation of the scriptural 
saying about scattering and yet increasing, while he 
that withholdeth more than is meet tendeth to poverty. 
There are some supercilious people so fastidioys they 
will not laugh at any but a superfine joke, and there 
are others so shameless that they refuse to smile at any 
joke except on first making its acquaintance. Now a 
good joke is like a good wife—one of the best gifts vouch- 
safed to mortals ; and only to laugh once at a joke is as 
absurd as only to kiss your wife on your wedding day, 
and never again. 

There are several authors whom critics of the blue 
china school have never deigned to recognise, who 
nevertheless distribute more health and happiness among 
the crowd of holiday makers than all the cynics in 
Christendom or the borders thereof. I can remember 
when Mark Twain was tabooed as vulgar ; and as for 
Max Adeler—“ Who is the creature ?”—they never heard 
his name. The American humorist has won recogni- 
tion of late years ; but it is still a more or less temerarious 
exploit to venture to praise a comical book merely 
because it has made you and your children laugh till 
their sides were sore. 

There, for instance, is Mr. W. L. Alden, whose delightful 
tales, “Told by the Colonel” (McClure, 3s. 6d.), have 
contributed much to the gaiety of the nations which speak 
English. It is about time the genial humorist brought out 
a new selection, and included in it the inimitable story 
of how the saloon-keeper out West got the better of the 
praying sisterhood. I have searched for that story in vain. 
Even my indexer cannot find it, and when my indexer 
cannot find anything I generally conclude that it has 
followed Prospero’s magic book into depths deeper than 
any plummet sounded. The wily but wicked barkeeper 
welcomed his pious visitants who came to hold a prayer- 
meeting in his saloon, then locked the door, and when 
the prayer meeting was in full blast, he let loose a friendly, 
timid, and innocent mouse! Imagine the scene of con- 
sternation! The pious sisters climbed onto the top of the 
tallest stools and ‘screamed. But their relentless host, 
with relays of rats at his disposal, refused to release them 
until they had a@l partaken of his liquor, and appended 
their signatures to a certificate that as his Old Rye was 
the best they had ever tasted, they had every confidence 
in recommending it to their friends. It is a broad, 


screaming farce if you like, but it is unspeakably funny, 
and the man is indeed fit for nothing but stratagems and 
spoils and all manner of political scoundrelism who does 
not feel irresistibly impelled to laugh at Mr. Alden’s story. 


Mr. Alden, although living for the most part in 
England—when he is not in Italy—is an American. In 
Yorkshire there resides a native humorist, English born 
and English bred, whose books are rapidly acquiring 
somewhat of the popularity which they deserve. His 
name is W. Carter Platts, he is angling editor of the 
Yorkshire Post, and to his books I owe many a 
hearty peal of laughter. There are few writers who 
move their readers more irresistibly to merriment. To 
have a house full of young folks on a holiday without a 
volume of W. Carter Platts’ to read aloud on a wet day 
or when they are resting after lunch is not to live up 
to your privileges. I began on “Tuttlebury Tales” 
(Jerrold, 2s. 6d.), and read it through aloud to my:seaside 
party, and found each chapter was accompanied by those 
outbursts of laughter which are as spontaneous as they 
are contagious. My sister carried off the book, and found 
it equally mirth-provoking when read to the inmates of a 
workhouse—who are not much predisposed to gaiety. 

Mr. W. Carter Platts is broadly farcical and exquisitely 
humorous. If sometimes there is a certain mannerism 
in his style and a.certain sameness in which he leads up 
to his effects, that is no more than can be said of much 


- more famous personages in all departments of literature 


and art. I have never seen “ Charley’s Aunt,” but from 
what I have heard of the way in which that play affects 
those who hear it, I should imagine Mr. Platts’s writing 
is something like “Charley’s Aunt” in print. The 
Spectator compares him to Max Adeler, and he is quite 
as amusing. No doubt much of the humour is simple, 
some of it even vulgar, and it is as exaggerated in its way 
as Mr. Sheil’s “ Yellow Danger.” But it is full. of exuberant 
good spirits, good humour, and good jokes. 

After “‘ Tuttlebury Tales” we had his “ Angling Done 
Here” (Jerrold, 1s. —more or less impossible yarns strung 
loosely on the line of a more or less mythical angler. 
And now we have, just in time for the holidays, his 
latest shilling contribution to the mirth of mankind—“ A 
Few Smiles” (Jerrold, ts.). It will raise a few smiles 
—not a few, I hope, although perhaps not so many as 
“ Tuttlebury Tales.” The breadth of the author’s smile, 
he says in his preface, will depend on the width of the 
book’s circulation, and that, in turn, will depend upon 
how far it succeeds in spreading a few smiles over the 
countenance of the reader :— 

If any reader should find the title misleading, and that there 
is nothing whatever in these pages gay and joyous and calculated 
to make home happy, the author (being a conscientious man 
with a since dread of appearing before the public under false 
pretences) will be humbly grateful to him if he will buy up and 
destroy all the copies he can lay his hands on. 

Mr. Platts’s illustrations are homely, but effective ; as, 
for instance, when he tells us of a famous singer :— 

When she sang low it was like a piece of toffee wrapped up 
in a love-letter—so sweet; that old Jenkinson had to go out 
because he had a decayed tooth, and it got to it and made it 
ache ; and when she stood up on her tip-toes and grabbed the 
high notes down off the top shelf, it was so sharp and clear tha 
it sort of went clear through your head and rang a bell inside. 

Here is an instance of the veracious anecdotes with 
which the book is studded :— 

One day last summer as Ferguson, Jopson, and I were trout- 
fishing on the Wharfe, a heavy thunderstorm came on. Ami 
the roar of Nature’s heavy artillery and the dazzling flashes 
of lightning, the rain came on in torrents, and drove us for 
shelter beneath a spreading chestnut tree. Scarce had we 
reached its welcome shelter when a blinding flash, more vivid 
than any previous one, appeared in our very midst, hurling 
Ferguson and me to right and left, and felling poor Jopson like 
a skittle. As soon as we recovered sufficiently from our terrible 
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fright we hastened to his assistance. He was a sickening sight. 
His hair and beard were singed to cinders. His clothes were 
burnt off him down one side. His right arm was broken in 
two places, and his left in one, while his right leg was fractured 
twice. Yet he still breathed. We rubbed him and forced a 
few drops of brandy between his lips, and in half an hour our 
efforts were crowned with success, for he slowly recovered con- 
sciousness sufficiently to lisp imploringly, ‘‘ It’s all right, Maria ! 
You needn’t shake m+ again. I’m just gettin’ up to light the 
fire!” He thought it was merely his wife thumping him in the 
ribs and singing the old morning tune, 

The story of the man who ruptured his nerve centres, 
and was connected up the wrong way, so that every nerve 
was switched on to the wrong receiver, is as good as 
Max Adeler, and many of his monstrous fibs are equal in 
their capacious unveracity to the greatest of the American 
variety of newspaper fable. 

Mr. Platts is consciously humorous, deliberately and 
malice prepense farcical. It is far otherwise with the 
little unconscious humorists whose essays Mr. H. J. 
Barker has just reissued in a fourth edition under the 
title “The Comic Side of School Life” (Jerrold, 6d.). 
“Very Original English” was the original title of the 
collection, portions of which appeared in Lonugman’s 
Magazine. It has been going about doing good and 
making people laugh at the delightfully humorous 
touches of the juvenile authors until it has now reached 
a circulation of 17,000. I have noticed it before, but I 
must welcome it again, and, for the sake of readers who 
may not have seen the previous notice, I make free to 
sample Mr. Barker’s contribution to our holiday mirth 
by extracting a few passages from the papers written by 
his scholars on subjects in Natural History. They speak 
for themselves, and need neither introduction nor 
comment :— 

THE CAT. 

The house cat is a fourlegged quadraped, the legs as usuerl 
being at the corners. It is what is sometimes called a tame 
animal, though it feeds on mice and birds of prey. Its colours 
are striped, tortusshell, black, also black and white, and uthers, 
When it is happy it does not bark, but breathes through its nose, 
instead of its mouth, but I can’t remember the name they call the 
noise. When you stroke this tame quadruped by drawing your 
hand across its back, it cocks up its tail like a ruler, so as you 
can’t get no further. Never stroke the hairs acrost, as it makes 
all cats scrat like mad. Its tail is about too foot long, and its 
legs about one each. Never stroke a cat under the belly, as it 
is very unhelthy. Don’t teese cats, for, firstly it is wrong so to 
do, and 2nd, cats have clawses which is longer then people 
think. Cats have 9 liveses, but which is seldofm required in 
this country becaus2 of Christianity. 

THE DOG. 

The dog is the commonest kind of all living brutes. Its legs 
are four, and one tail of all sizes. Cats are very common in all 
large towns and streets, but dogs are more so. There is only 
3 things wiser than the dog, which is ourselves, all monkeys, 
and all eliphents. You may call the colours numerous, except 
pink, red, and blue. The thing about dogs is that they keep 
gentemess houses safe when they are asleep. Only think how 
tightened a robber must feel, when, just as he is putting his 
face to the keyhole, he hears a sharp growl on the other side of 
the keyhole. Then the robber runs away quick, for he does 
not know wether it is a lady’s dog, or a bull-dog. When the 
robber gets home and thinks about it, he thanks the dog in his 
heart for having tought him a lesson not to commit sin for it is 
the 8 commandment. 

THE cow. 

The Cow is a noble quadrerped, though not so noble as the 
horse, much less the roaring Lion. It has four short legs, a big 
head for its size, and a thick body. Its back legs are bent, and 
there’s two big bones sticking out just above. Its tail is more 
noble than the donkey’s but nothin to come up to that of the 
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race hors?. The cow gives us milk, and niced’ beef, and shoo- 
lether. How thankful should childern be to this tame quadrer- 
How thankful ought we to be to the cow for nice 
ot beef. Pertaters grows; they are not on the cow. The 
four things what you sees under the cow’s belly are what the 
milk comes through. How thankful should we be. The cow 
makes milk from grass. God teaches the cow how to doit. A 
cow’s feet is split in two, like sheeps ; they are called hooves. 
Little cows are called carves. Carves are the stupidist of all 
tame quadrerpeds, except pigs and donkeys. When you drive 
a carf, never prick it behind, but push it gently with your 
flat hand. Men are crewel to carves because they cant draw 
milk from them. Cows are painted different colours ; white, 
and red, and yellow. When they are black and while they are 
genlly half bulls so you must not go near them. Cream which 
rich people eats is got from cows which are all white. 
THE TURKEY. 

The Turkey is a large blew bird, genelly fat, with thick legs. 
It has no tail worth mentioning at the side of a cock’s tail, but 
it has instead a long piece of skin hanging from its head and 
under its chin just like red trip». This skin is genelly dirty at 
the bottom becaus? of draggling on the ground when the bird is 
a feeding. The Turkey is king of the goose and most other 
birds, but the eagle can fight it. It is like a very big cock if it 
wasnt for the tail. It is not cruel to kill a Turkey, if only you 
take it into the back yard, and use a sharp knife, and the Turkey 
is yours. Boys like the Turkey to run after them, because they 
get home quicker without feelin tired, and the Turkey has to go 
all the way back. 

AT THE ZOO. 

When you see the lion, he looks at you as if he sez, ‘ think 
as you can fight, don’t yer, little boy, just coz you no I can’t 
get out all coz of this bloomin kage. If I could only skweez 
through, I’d swallow you and yer mother too.” I said to my 
mother ‘‘I should like to hear the lion aroaring.” When she 
said ‘‘ why that was aroaring just now when the keeper looked 
in at him.” Then I nearly cried, I was so wild ; why, it wasn’t 
like thunder and lightnin at all. 

“ Martha and I,” by R. Andom (Jerrold, ts.), illustrated 
by Alec Carruthers Gould, is a book reminding us at every 
turn of Mr. W. Carter Platts’s. There is even a Tuckle- 
berry family in “ Martha and I,” and the book is as like, 
or unlike, Mr. Platts’s as Woodford in Essex is like the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The illustrations would seem 
to suggest that artistic talent is hereditary. Alec C. G. 
will, if he goes on like this, make his initials as famous 
as those of ‘ F. C. G.” of the Westminster Gazette. 

For those who want humorous books which they can 

lose or crumple up or give away or lend with an easy 
conscience—and an easy conscience is as essential for a 
really enjoyable holiday as a comfortable pair of boots- 
I commend the laughter-provoking sixpenny packet of 
humorous reading which I have put up this year for the 
benefit of holiday makers. Ninepence post free, 01 
sixpence over the counter, is the nominal charge for 
half-a-dozen of the most laughter-making books in the 
language. The list of books, all slightly—some very 
slightly—abridged, included in this ideal packet for 
seaside consumption is as follows :— 

‘*The New Pilgrim’s Progress.” By Mark Twain. 

“ Helen’s Babies.” By J. Hammerton. 

‘*Tartarin of Tarascon.” By Alphonse Daudet. 

‘*The Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” By W. L. Alden. 

“Trying to Find Europe.” By “Jimmy Brown” (W. L. 
Alden). 

Sam Weller (from the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers”), By Charles 
Dickens 

“A Feast of Fun” is the title of the little volume con- 
taining the first six numbers of the Pennyworth Series, 
edited by David Macrae, one of the best of our Scottish 
humorists. The contents are varied, consisting of Puns, 





Parodies, Blunders, Epitaphs, Chestnuts, and Repartees. 
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CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 
MR. RICHARD DAVEy’s “ Cuba, Past and Present” 
(Chapman and Hall, 12s.) is a very timely book. Mr. 
Davey supplies the landscape and historic setting to the 
present war. His description of Cuban scenery is often 
charmingly written. His historical survey is, on the 
whole, impartial, favouring, if any one, the Spaniards 
rather than the Cubans. Mr. Davey has also included a 
chapter on the “ Boyhood of Columbus,” which is founded 
on original research. The reason for its inchision in the 
volume is not very apparent. 
AN EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Mr. Davey’s summing up of the Cuban situation can be 
most aptly expressed in the words of Heber’s famous 
missionary hymn—“ Every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile.” Cuba is a perfect earthly paradise in many 
respects. The scenery is magnificent. In describing the 
beauties of the Yumurri valley, near Matanzas, Mr. Davey 
waxes eloquent :— 

The view over the valley of the Yumurri is one of those 
glorious things which a Milton might have described, a Turner or 
a Martin might have painted. It baffles the efforts of my humble 
pen. All I can say is that I have seen a good half of the fair 
world in which man is called to spend his petty span, but never 
have my eyes rested on any scene which could equal this in 
poetic loveliness. It is a fragment, surely, left from that 
Paradise from which our first parents managed between them to 
shut out their descendants for ever. 

Santiago Bay, which has witnessed the fiercest fighting 
of the war, is another scene of loveliness :— 

There is no more picturesque bay in the world than this, 
unless, indeed, it be that of Naples. The scene is so enchanting, 
so brilliant, that one is perfectly enraptured, and feels inclined to 
burst into open applause, as if in the presence of some grand stage 
effect. Everything seems to have been arranged by Nature for 
some pageant, 

The climate of Cuba is, for the tropics, a very tolerable 
one. The heat is rarely oppressive from November to 
the beginning of May. Springs and streams of ex- 
quisitely fresh water are to be found in abundance in every 
= of the island. Yet the island is unhealthy. This, 

owever, Mr. Davey is convinced, is due to man, not 
nature. The Cubans seem to have a horror of cold 
water, and the hygienic habits of even the best regulated 
families are indescribably filthy. Cuba might be rendered 
fairly healthy by proper irrigation and drainage. At 
present the towns are nearly all without proper drains. 
THE WESTERN ABOMINATION. 

Kingsley described Havana as “ the Western Abomina- 
tion.” The title might appropriately be applied to the 
whole of Cuba. Mr. Davey remarks in discussing the 
present condition of Cuba :— 

I am not one of those who see an angel in every Cuban rebel, 
and a devil in every Spaniard ; I hold that in this, as in almost 
every human concern, the case, to put it vulgarly, is ‘‘ six to the 
one, and half a dozen to the other.” There are grave faults, 
nay, crimes, on both sides, and the condition of the island in the 
present half of the century, and especially during the last five 
years, is a disgrace to civilisation. 

The average appears to approach much more nearly 
the diabolic than the angelic. Mr. Davey gives a brief 
historical sketch of the island since its discovery by 
Columbus. There is not a page which does not run with 
blood, Almost from the day of its discovery to the 
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present time the unhappy island has been stained by 
incessant tragedy. Not a generation elapsed before the 
Spaniards were deep in the very tactics which have been 
disgracing their behaviour in Cuba during the last decade. 
40,000 human beings were decoyed from their homes 
and ruthlessly slaughtered. Only forty-four years after 
the discovery of the West Indies, not above 500 natives 
were left alive upon the island. Since then Spanish 
rule has been characterised by all the infamies of the 
Inquisition. Spain has never adapted herself to new 
conditions, and has only made concessions when they 
could accomplish no good. In Spain the evolutionary 
process appears to have been suspended. This is her 
offence, and for this she is justly condemned. Mr. Davey 
endeavours to hold the balance of Justice even, but he 
is compelled to admit that :— 

Spain’s greatest mistake has been the persistent obstinacy with 
which she has attempted to govern her colonies by the sword 
and the, crozier—a combination of military and ecclesiastical 
methods which, successful as they may have been in the earlier 
periods of her history, has proved ominously fatal in our own 
times, and especially so in Cuba. 

With General Weyler—“a Czsar Borgia come to life 
again in a modern Spanish uniform ”—the cup of Spanish 
iniquity ran over, and the long-delayed day of judgment 
dawned. Great as the difficulties of governing Cuba are, 
Mr. Davey believes that “ under a firm hand and common- 
sense administration, Cuba can be as well and as easily 
governed as any other country under the sun.” 

THE CUBAN PEOPLE. 

Mr. Davey gives a most interesting account of the 
Cuban population. The Cuban people consist of three 
distinct sections—the Spaniards, the Cuban born, and 
the negroes. Between the Cuban born and the Spaniards 
there has grown up an absolute antagonism. The 
Spaniards themselves admit that they can raise almost 
anything upon the fertile island—excepting Spaniards. 
The Cubans are a domestic and affectionate people, 
exceedingly happy in their home relations. The girls 
marry from twelve to eighteen years of age. If they have 
not done so by the latter age they are looked upon as 
old maids. Families are large, averaging eight or ten 
children, but not more than three or four live to grow up. 
The Cubans are passionately devoted to music. The 
principal Opera House in Havana has been kept at a 
pitch of excellence which would not disgrace a European 
capital. All the most famous singers have appeared on 
its stage. Spanish music and drama are not appreciated. 
Modern French and Italian plays are preferred. The 


negroes are better treated than in the United States. © 


The whites appear to have no prejudice against them. 
Mr. Davey visited a cock-fight, an amusement relished 
by all but the upper classes. The following is his descrip- 
tion of the audience :— 

The people around me were so absorbed in the death-struggle 
that some faces grew ashen pale, oth:rs flushed, their eyes rolled, 
they roared, they bellowed, and they pantomimed from the 
lower to the upper galleries. 

Another pastime, once popular in England, still 
flourishes in Cuba—“ duck hunting ” :— 

Two posts are set up, some three yards apart, and to the 
centre of the beam a live duck or goose is tied = the legs, head 
downwards. Then some ten or twenty men on horseback dash 
under the posts, and the victor is he who “takes away the 
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goose’s head” as he gallops through. The wretched bird’s head 
being well greased, it often happens that the poor creature’s 


sufferings are prolonged for many minutes whilst the wild crew. 


of horsemen strive to wrench it off without losing their balance 
or falling from horseback. 

The volume is illustrated with pictures of the principal 
Cuban towns, and is supplied with a map and index. 
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THE YELLOW PUZZLE AND THE RUSSIAN PERIL. 
CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


Mr. A. R. COLQUHOUN is one of the many men who 
are referred to as “ authorities” on China and Chinese 
questions. At a time when public attention is concen- 
trated upon the Far East, it is natural that these 
“authorities” should attempt to instruct their more 
ignorant countrymen. Mr. Colquhoun has visited China 
several times, has studied the people and their conditions, 
and has also, apparently, carefully read all the existing 
literature on the subject. Thus equipped, he has reduced 
his information and ideas to writing, and published them 
in a book, entitled “ China in Transformation ” (Harper 
Brothers, 16s.). The book is packed with information, 
which might, however, with advantage have been better 
arranged. It is needless to say that there is much which 
is interesting in the volume. Within its covers many facts 
and figures are collected, which it has been difficult for 
the average well-informed man to lay his hands 
on. So far there is not much ‘fault to be found with 
Mr. Colquhoun. When, however, he comes to draw his 
political conclusions, he is capable of writing as arrant 
nonsense as any one. Mr. Colquhoun is a man in a 
panic, and is consequently the very last person who 
should bz regarded as a reliable guide. Panic is written 
on almost every other page of his book. We are accus- 
tomed to persons possessed by the spirit of Russophobia. 
We are also not unacquainted with people haunted by 
the nightmare of the Yellow Peril. Either of these in 
itself is bad enough in all:conscience. When a man is 
possessed of both these demons of panic the result is 
distressing in the extreme. Any one who desires to see 
the effect on the human brain cannot do better than read 
the last chapter in Mr. Colquhoun’s book. 

THE YELLOW SPHINX. 

The Chinese people are the great enigma of the age. 
What are they capable of? They have the capacity of 
muscle, we know ; they have also the capacity of brain. 
Have they the capacity of initiative? This is the question 
which the Western nations are addressing to the Yellow 
Sphinx. Are we or the Chinese to be masters? Mr. Colqu- 
houn does not gye any clear answer to this question. He 
has not read the riddle. We have not yet mastered the 
secret of Chinese life. The Chinese proceed upon some 
principle we do not understand. They are a people of 
apparent contradictions, but Mr. Colquhoun says, ‘“ What 
is most mysterious in Chinese ways would probably be 
simple enough if we were in sympathy with the explana- 
tion. Probably the fundamental principle of their 
private and national life, the family idea, if well understood, 
would supply the key to many seeming peculiarities.” 
Mr. Colqh oust seems to incline to the belief that the 
Chinese cannot initiate or lead, and must always be led. 
His haunting terror is that Russia will capture China, 
galvanise this vast inert mass, and then proceed to utilise 
it to further her own ends. The chapters in which Mr. 


Colquhoun describes the Chinese people, their habits and 
modes of thought, are the most interesting in the 
book. There is nothing very new or original in them, it 
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is true; but Mr. Colquhoun has evidently endeavoured 
to place himself as far as possible in the position of the 
Chinaman, and view life as it appears to him. It is 
impossible even to mention here the phases of Chinese 
life touched upon in this book. Of the Chinaman’s chief 
characteristic, he says :— 

When all is said it must be conceded that it is not a military, or 
scientific, or political, but a commercial genius that has char- 
acterised the Chinese in the past, and is therefore most likely to 
distinguish them in the future. They are the original, tru2, and 
only real shopkeepers, and in every position of life, even th> 
farthest removed from the atmosphere of commerce, the Chinese 
may be said to think in money. As with the Jew, their 
instinctive habit is one of perpetual appraisement. No matter 
what object may be shown them, for their instruction and 
admiration, their first and last thought is what it cost. 

CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Colquhoun writes at length upon the Chinese 
Government and administration. Theoretically it is 
supremely good, practically it is rotten. The root of the 
national weakness is to be found at the capital. In the 
provinces there still exists a certain amount of responsi- 
bility, in the capital there is none. All checks fail 
through sheer familiarity. In China, Mr. Colquhoun says, 
the substitution of the false for the true has become an 
organised system already consecrated by unwritten law. 
The cause of a great deal of the evil from which China is 
suffering is the virtual non-payment of Chinese officials. 
Their salaries are insufficient, and the official therefore 
helps himself to what money he can conveniently 
appropriate. The Chinese as a people enjoy complete 
liberty. Mr. Colquhoun says :— 

The great fact to be noted as between the Chinese and their 
Government, is the almost unexampled liberty which the people 
enjoy and the infinitesimally small part which the Government 
plays in the scheme of national life. The Chinese have perfect 
freedom of industry and trade, of locomotion, of amusement and 
of religion, and whatever may be required for regulation or 
protection is not supplied by any kind of Government inter- 
ference, but by voluntary associations ; of these the Govern- 
ment takes no cognisance, though it may occasionally com2 into 
collision with them—never to the disadvantage of the popular 
institution. Every trading interest has its own guild, which 
maintains. order among the mzmbers, acting as a Court of 
Arbitration and for breach of regulations enforcing penalties, 
which usually take the form of payment for a theatrical repre- 
sentation or a feast. 

STEAM OR ANARCHY. 


The future of China depends upon the nature of its 
means of communication. At present they are wretchedly 
bad. China teems with ‘wealth which is unavailable 
because it cannot be reached. Coal in Shansi costs 
13 cents a ton at the mine, but is four taels at thirty 
miles distance and over seven taels at sixty miles. 
The lack of roads kills trade inland. It also paralyses 
the authority of Peking a few hundred miles from the 
capital. The influence of the Central Government is 
exhausted before it can reach the southern and western 
provinces. Absence of communication means failure of 
control, lack of power, want of grip—causes which chiefly 
contribute to the occurrence of rebellion. Much can be 
done by steam navigation, but the supreme necessity is 
railways. Mr. Colquhoun is a great believer in the loco- 
motive. Railways are the salvation of China ; without 
them she will perish. The basis of railway construction 
should be the development of the internal inter-provincial 
trade of China. The most important lines for China are 
two which would connect Peking, Tientsin, and all 
northern China with central and southern China. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s message to China may be briefly summa- 
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rised : “ Build railways or perish.” But even now it may 
be too late :— 

It was only by opening the Empire and peacefully developing 
its resources, thereby giving to all foreign nations a commercial 
interest in the country, that safety was to be found. It is only 
by such measures that the svdden dissolution of China can now 
be avoided. Nothing, perhaps, can prevent its eventual 
break up. 

BRITISH TRADE AND POLICY. 

When Mr. Colquhoun comes to consider British trade 
and British policy he lifts up his voice and laments 
aloud. The picture is one of the deepest gloom unrelieved 
by even a glimmer of hope. British traders do not 
“work for posterity.” They lack patience, the? do not 
take trouble, they have no “ push.” The British merchant, 
in short, is too much aware of his own importance to 
take trouble about trifles or to acquire the necessary 
knowledge. Then, again, the British Government is at 
fault. It does not encourage the merchant, so that he 
avoids any venture except those which he knows to be 
quite safe. As to the remedy for this calamitous state of 
affairs, Mr. Colquhoun says :— 

The remedy for the present unsatisfactory condition of our 
trade with China is the same as for the political situation. It 
consists in a revolution of our methods, whether Governmental 
or private. Increased energy, activity, and determination are 
necessary if we gre to hold our own in the commercial or 
political contest. The key of the position, which is a politico- 
commercial one, is that Government should be strong, resolute, 
and inspire confidence. That is an absolute essential. If that 
be wanting, as it has been hitherto, then it is needless to discuss 
further steps. But, provided such confidence is established, then 
the British merchant must be encouraged and supported through 
thick and thin. British enterprise must be pustied inland into 
every crevice, and every opportunity must be utilised in commer- 
cia] and industrial matters. The construction of a railway system 
throughout the country, the use of steam navigation in all the 
waterways, the opening of mines, will afford scope for our most 
strenuous efforts, our highest abilities. On the side of the manu- 
facturer and merchant the apathy and want of adaptability 
which have hindered progress must be shaken off, and towards 
this end it is necessary that they should revolutionise their 
methods. First and foremost, there must be knowledge of the 
country, its conditions, and especially its language ; there must 
be the readiness to do the disagreeable business, to deal with 
the odds and ends of commerce, which hitherto have been left 
mainly to the German. 


WANTED—A MAN AND A PLAN. 


In the two chapters on “The Political Question,” Mr. 
Colquhoun shows himself an alarmist pure and simple. 
That the situation is grave no one will deny. But that is 
no excuse for losing one’s head completely. The policy 
of Russia fills Mr. Colquhoun at once with admiration, 
terror, and despair. If it were not so serious, all this 
hysterical shrieking on Mr. Colquhoun’s part would be 
comical. The following passage is in Mr. Colquhoun’s 
best tragic style :— 

For three hundred years we fought France, and built up our 
Empire in the process. And shall we not face Russia now, rather 
than allow ourselves to be first replaced by her in China, and then 
engulfed by her in the resulting deluge? For with China 
Russian, Asia would soon be the Tsar’s, and the whole world 
would in due course of time be subjected by Russia. 


Mr. Colquhoun is an ardent disciple of the “long 
spoon” school of diplomacy. For thirty-eight years, he 
says, we have been pursuing a policy of hallucination. 
We are now at the parting of the ways, and the failure to 
take the right course will mean the loss of the com- 
mercial supremacy of England, and the disintegration 
of the Empire. What we need is a man and a plan. 


The “man” should be a second Palmerston. Mr. Col- 
quhoun regards Palmerston’s term of office as the golden 
age of British diplomacy. With his death British 
supremacy in the Far East received its death-blow. As 
to the “ plan,” Mr. Colquhoun is somewhat hazy. Beyond 
a general wakening up all round, it is difficult to discover 
what he would do. After a diligent perusal of his book 
the following appears to be the outline of his “ plan.” 

(1) Abandon Central Africa :— 

So long as our resources, moral and material, are drained off 
to form an equatorial African Empire, so long, in my opinion, 
will our substantial interests all over the world, but more 
especially in the far East, be neglected. 

(2) Development of communications :— 

Railways must connect our land-base, Burma, and cur sea- 
base, Hong-Kong, with the Upper Yang-tsze; for such a 
ccnnection is necessary, both for the safety of China and of India. 
The waterways must be opened by steam in every direction. 

(3) Consolidate our influence in the Yang-tsze Valley :— 

It is a question of vital importance, a matter of life and death, 
for England to maintain and consolidate herself absolutely in 
the Yang-tsze basin, which cannot possibly be done*except by an 
effective occupation of the Upper Yang-tsze, and by developing 
in every possible way our communications. 

The book contains several useful maps of China. 


—1o2— 


EXPLORING ASIA BY RAIL. 


In“ Russian Hosts and English Guests in Central Asia” 
(Scientific Press), Mr. Woolrych Perowne describes in 
ktterpress and picture the adventures of the party he 
took to Samarcand in the winter of 1897. The journey 
was a remarkable one. Mr. Perowne’s party was the first 
allowed to travel along the Russian military railway run- 
ning from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the borders of 
the Chinese Empire. The Russian Government did 
everything in its power to make the journey pleasant and 
agreeable. The luggage passed the Customs without 
examination, a train was placed at the disposal of the 
party, two officials acted as guides throughout the tour, 
and the Russian military authorities vied with one another 
in honouring their English guests. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the journey appears to have been one of 
rejoicimg. Bands met the party at the various stations 
and speeded their departure, receptions and banquets 
were given in their honour, and military reviews organised 
for their benefit. Nothing could have been more cordial 
than the reception of these English guests by their Russian 
hosts. 

Central Asia is the home of romance. About it cling 
memories of mighty empires such as those of Timur and 
Alexander. A few years ago a traveller explored this 
region at the risk of his life. To-day, after eighteen 
years of Russian rule, an unarmed party of tourists is 
able to visit Merv, Bokhara and Samarcand by rail. 
Russia has not only conquered the people, she has 
established a firm and stable government. She has 
swept out of existence the horrors of a vile and universal 
slave traffic. She has linked oasis with oasis with the 
iron bands of a military railroad. By irrigation she is 
rapidly reconverting the waterless desert into the smiling 
gardens of centuries ago. Peacereigns in the land. The 
wild, cruel and fierce rdce of the Tekka Turkomans has 
been crushed. The proverb “ If you meet a viper and a 
Mervi, kill the Mervi first and the viper after,” has lost 
its meaning. The fiercely fanatical Bokhariote under 
Russian influence has become tolerant to the point of 
latitudinarianism. Such a record is one of which any 
nation might be proud. 
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The visitors inspected everything of interest along the 
railway, except the Ark of Bokhara and the fortress of 
Samarcand. These they were not allowed to enter. 
Mr. Perowne visited the famous ruins of the three great 
cities of Old Merv—the classical city founded in 328 B.c., 
the city of Sultan Sanjar of the eleventh century, and the 
city of Bairam Ali destroyed by the Bokhariotes in 1783. 
Mr. Perowne thus describes the drive through the 
ruins :— 

Almost before we knew where we were, we found ourselves 
before the mighty walls and great gateway of the latest of the 
cities of Merv. Our drive lasted about four hours, during which 
we drove through a desolating wilderness of ancient crumbling 
walls and gateways, with here and there a meaningless ruin 
standing up gaunt and bare against the sky. No ivy or creepers 
are here to make decay picturesque, or ruins romantic. A 
desolation of miles of shapeless mounds and enormous brick city 
walls does not raise much cmotion in a Westerner’s heart. 

It was not till they reached Bokhara that they came 
upon Orientalism unadulterated, in a blaze of colour 
defying description. The city is a revelation to those 
who only know the Europeanised East. While in the 
territory of the Emir of Bokhara, Mr. Perowne and his 
fellow-travellers witnessed the game of baiga. He 
describes it as resembling football on horseback with no 
sides. Two hundred horsemen, clad in gorgeously 
coloured robes, took part in the game. A decapitated 
goat was thrown into their midst. At once the two 
hundred horsemen endeavoured to pick up the body and 
make off with it. Samarcand, once the capital of Timur’s 
Empire, situated in an amphitheatre of snow-capped 
mountains, won the admiration of the tourists. Mr. 
Perowne’s book is brightly written, excellently illustrated, 
and supplied with a useful map. It is a pity he cannot 
conduct select parties of Russophobes through this region 
which haunts them as a nightmare. A closer inspection 
would dispel many of their delusions. 

BPP BPD IDI I ID DD 

BOSWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON (6 vols., Dent, 9s.).— 
This is.a dainty little edition of Boswell’s famous 
biography. It is included in the Temple Classic Series, 
and like all the volumes in this series they are neat, well 
printed, and finely illustrated booklets. The index to 
the Life has been somewhat improved. A supplementary 
volume is Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson” (1s. 6d.). This has been 
reprinted from the third edition published in 1786, the 
last revised by Boswell. The volume has as a frontispiece 
a map showing the extent of the Scotch tour. Both 
works have been edited by Mr. Arnold Glover, who has 
contributed short explanatory notes at the end of each 
volume. 

THE Windsor Magazine for August is a_ holiday 
mumber. Mr. A. H. Shaw lets one into the secret of 
camping out on the Thames in a way to get the most fun 
out of it, although his camp is rather much of an 
establishment. A batch of seaside watering-places are 
sketched by W. Klickmann. But the feature that makes 
the deepest impression is anything but summery or 
holiday-like. It is a gruesome poem by Rudyard 
Kipling, “ The Grave of the Hundred Heads,” telling how 
the First Shikaris avenged on a Burman village the 

assassination of their young British subaltern. They 
os over his grave a pyramid of a hundred bleeding 

eads. The only glint of the ideal in the whole ghastly 
thing—which illustrations by Warwick Goble make only 
more ghastly—is the devotion of the Shikaris to the boy 
of British blood, and the hope that possibly Easterns may 
thus be taught the sacredness first of British, then of ail 
human, life. 
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HOW TO MAKE PERIODICALS MORE ACCESSIBLE. 
A SUGGESTION TO STUDENTS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


** Index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 
Pope's * Dunciad,” Book I. 

N issuing this month the eighth volume of the “ Annual 
| Index to Periodicals” for 1897, I should like to refer 

once more to the question, How can this publication 
be made more generally useful to students, librarians, and 
others throughout the world? This classified index to 
the contents of a large number of British and American 
periodicals is a work which commands from year to year 
the undivided attention of an expert staff ; and the result, 
as regards the number of subscribers at least, is of 
necessity comparatively barren. 

Making a rough calculation, I find that the annual 
value of the periodicals regularly indexed in this book 
amounts to about £100, a sum which is beyond the range, 
not merely of most private persons, but also of all but 
the richest public libraries. But it is probably safe to 
assume that there is not one free public library in the 
United Kingdom which subscribes to all the magazines 
and reviews indexed in these annual volumes. In the 
United States there is, I believe, only one library which 
contains a complete set of the periodicals indexed in 
“Poole,” though the number selected is a very much 
smaller one than that included in the “ Annual Index.” 

Again, those libraries which do subscribe to a number 
of periodicals rarely bind them all. Hence the “ Annual 
Index” labours under the great disadvantage of being, as 
it were, a finger-post to an almost inaccessible country. 
What makes the matter worse is, that the periodicals 
published at various centres scattered over the world soon 
get out of print, and back numbers are often not pro- 
curable, even at headquarters. No one, except those with 
experience in the completing of imperfect files, can have 
any conception of the difficulty of securing missing 
numbers. Neither for love or money can they be 
obtained. 

Yet every one now admits the growing importance of 
much of our periodical literature. The reviews are 
becoming a veritable mine of knowledge. Not only do 
we get in them, condensed often in a few pages, the latest 
information on every topic that events call into existence, 
but we have it presented to us from every possible point 
of view. Nor is this literature ephemeral in value. 
History is constantly repeating itself, and whenever an 
old topic is revived, the first question is, What is already 
known about this? or, Where can I find any previous 
information relating to it? 

I have been turning over these things in my mind 
once more, and I have been thinking that if the time is 
not yet ripe for a reference library of periodicals, as 
was suggested a year or two ago, the original design of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to supply subscribers at a 
reasonable rate with separate articles or sets of articles 
on certain subjects might now meet with some favour. 
This idea is carried out by the Eugineering Maga- 
zine, and articles on all technical subjects connected with 
Engineering are offered to subscribers at certain fixed 
rates. The following notice from the magazine in question 
explains the scheme :— 

We hold ourselves ready to supply—usually by return of post 
—the full text of every article indexed, in the original language, 
and our charge in each case is regulated by the cost of a single 
copy of the journal in which the article is published. 


If we take as an example the question of the Jameson 


Raid, etc., in the Index for 1897, we find twenty-eight 
entries on this subject. These articles have appeared at 
intervals during the year 1897, and if Mr. Rhodes or the 
British South Africa Company wished to buy them all, 
twenty-eight different numbers, costing about 52s. 6d., 
would be required for the set. Each of these articles is 
in itself a short pamphlet, and in the library of the 
British South Africa Company every one should find a 
place. To file all the twenty-eight periodicals would 
mean both space and expense, but if the single articles 
could be supplied at a reasonable price, and bound 
together in a convenient volume, the cost need not be 
prohibitive, and the space occupied would be very small. 

There is nothing novel in the idea. An essayist who 
writes for the reviews collects his contributions and 
republishes them in volume form, and every one with a 
hobby, or with an interest in a special subject, is in the 
habit of collecting all the articles he can afford to buy 
relating to it. Special libraries, too, surely endeavour to 
make their collections complete by including the articles 
on their subject which appear in the general miscellanies. 

The REVIEW OF REVIEWS planistosupply tosubscribers, 
at a price which need not be prohibitive, separate articles, 
or sets of articles at the end of the year in bound volumes 
or unbound, on any specific subject. The question as to 
the way in which this could be done depends very much 
upon the number of articles and the kind of periodicals 
in-which they are sought. Articles which appear in the 
quarterlies can only be obtained by purchasing the 
quarterly, which sometimes costs 6s. On the other 
hand, important articles are often published in sixpenny 
magazines. To maintain a staff for the purpose of 
supplying students with articles referring to their special 
subjects would entail an expenditure which would hardly 
justify an offer to supply articles at much less than the cost 
of the magazines in which they appear, unless, of course, 
the proposal was widely accepted, in which case it might 
be found that one copy of a magazine would supply the 
needs of two or three subscribers. To me the idea seems 
worth thinking of, and I make the suggestion to 
ministers, members of Parliament, Government officials, 
public librarians, and private students. I should be glad 
to hear whether they would feel disposed to order articles 
on the subjects in whichthey are interested from the 
periodicals, British and American or Foreign. The 
principle can be carried out in any direction. Authors 
can be kept posted up with notices of their works, students 
who are dealing with special subjects can be supplied with 
the most recent information in condensed handy form, 
and so on. It would be absolutely necessary to book the 
orders in advance, because of the difficulty of procuring 
back numbers. The articles could then be despatched 
monthly, or be collected and bound at the end of the year. 

The best way to estimate the cost of such an arrange- 
ment would be for the reader to take the present volume 
of the “ Annual Index” and turn up any subject in which 
he is interested. He could then ask himself whether or 
not it would be worth his while to have by him the collec- 
tive essays which are there indexed. For the present I 
content myself with throwing out the tentative proposal, 
and leave my future action to be governed by the response 
which it meets from my readers. It is the need for an 
index to the articles in the contemporary periodicals which 
implies as a natural corollary the need for some such 
arrangement as I have indicated. 
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. Architectural Review.—July. 

Chromotype : ‘‘ Open Air Pulpit at Vitré,” after T. M. Rooke. 
Architecture and Design at the Academy; _ Illustrations. 

Continued. . 
‘*Much Ado about Nothing” at the St. Jamés’s Theatre. 

Illustrated. ‘* Khepr.” 

j Artist,—Consraste. 1s, August. 

Prof. Karl Heffner of Dresden. Illustrated. 
The Temenos. Illustrated.. Claudius Harper. 
Charles Cottet. . Iflustrated. 
The Rood Screen and-Leeternof Ranworth Church. Illustrated. 
Germs of English Art)in 484%, «Illustrated. R.de La Sizeranne. 
Art in Vienna. Illustrated. ‘W. Fred. 
The Home of John Hampden.at:Great Hampden. — Illustrated. 
Nature Studies with the: Camera, (Hilusirated.,..A.. Horsley 


Hinton. ‘ 
Richard Jack. Illustrated. oleMy-Beig-y ci s: 
James J. Guthrie. Illustrated... p45 15-05 

Art Journal.—J. :S. Verne :i25){6d-Avguste:: - 

Frontispiece :—‘‘ The Elixir;of Leve,!tiafter:G,-J. Pinwell. 
The Collection of Mr. Sharpley Bainbridge.,,: Hkistrated. 
Challenge Cups, Shields, and Trophies..-.iHustrated. . -C.-R. 

Ashbee. tore ; 
Hans Thoma. Illustrated. Miss Helen Zimmern, 
Reigate. Illustrated. F. G. Kitton. . 
Norwegian Wood-Carving. Illustrated. Rev. G. S. Davies. 
Edward Burne-Jones. Illustrated. Julia Cartwright. 
International Art at Knightsbridge. Illustrated. ‘T. Dartmouth. 
The Art Metal Exhibition. [Illustrated. W. T. Whitley. 


Century Magazine.—August. 


Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of Nancy Penington. Illustrated. 
Chas. H. Hart. 
Cole’s Old English Masters; Sir Wm. Beechey. Illustrated. 


John C. Van Dyke. 

Contemporary Review.—August. 
Edward Burne-Jones. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
The Likeness of Christ. Dean Farrar. 

This article is a reply to Sir Wyke Bayliss. In conclusion, Dean Farrar 
says —‘‘I cannot then but think that the arguments of Sir Wyke Bayliss in 
his little book are quite inconclusive, though the book itself is beautiful and 
interesting. Pictures of our Lord cannot in these days tempt us, as they 
might have tempted early Pagan converts, into idolatry of the material. We 
can, therefore, gaze with Sie and profit on every sacred picture by 
Giotto and Fra Angelico, by Bernardino Luini and Lorenzo di Credi, by 
Giovanni Bellini and cio, by Millais and Holman Hunt. We do not, 
however, regard them in the light of historically accurate reproductions of 
the actual events of the Gospel story, but as embodiments of the Idea. We 
may apply to them the thought which Coleridge expressed about the scenes 
ol nature :— 

I may not hope from outward forms to win cee 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 

Cosmopolis.—August. 
Edward Burne-Jones. Herman Helferich. 
Edinburgh Review.—July. 
Two Centuries of French Art. 
Engineering Magazine.—July. 

Architectural, Wrought- Iron Ornament. [Illustrated. W. 

Martin Aiken. 

English Illustrated Magazine.—August. 
Mary Moser; a Forgotten Royal Academician. Illustrated. 
‘Fred Miller. Sikes ied Le. etnaterer cemeed 
Fortnightly Review.—August. 
Edward Burne-Jones. Wm. Sharp. 
House.—‘‘ QuEEN” Orrice. 6d. August, 


Some of the Treasures at Mentmore.  I}lustrated. 
How to judge Old Furniture. Illustrated, Connoisseur. 
Some Addisonian Furniture. Illustrated. 


Idler.—August. 
Illustrated. Ernest Radford. 
New Time.—July. 
William Morris, Artist and Revolutionist,. Wallace Rice, 


Albert Moore. 


. during the last ten years. 


Tanagra Terra-Cottas. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—August. 
Pictures and Their Painters. Illustrated. Continued. 
Saint George.—Etuior Srockx. 1s. July. 

Ruskin on Art and Ethics. Rev. A. Jamson Smith. 
The Idea of Beauty. Howard S. Pearson. 

Studio.—s, Henrirerta Street, Covent GARDEN. 1s. July. 
The Work of Bertram Priestman. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

“The real secret of his artistic power lies in the fact that he knows 


exactly what to select and what toleave out. There is no sign of narrowness 
in choice of subject to be perceived in the pictures which he has produced 


Evesham as a Sketching-Ground. Illustrated. A. Paterson. 
The illustrations are by Mr. E. H. New. 


Some Furniture for the New Palace, Darmstadt. 

M. H. Baillie Scott. 

Furniture for the residence of the Grand-Duchess of Hesse. 
Illustrated. Marcus B. Huish. 
Auguste Rodin and the Balzac Monument. [Illustrated. G. M. 
The International Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers. 

Illustrated. G. Sauter. 

A notice of the Exhibition at Knightsbridge. ‘‘ The International is 
itself an Academy in the highest and truest sense of the word, the meeting- 
place of professors who come with their reputation in their hands, and whose 
gathered works each year shall represent, with the authority of their 
distinguished names, the actual condition of art in all parts of the world.” 
Supplements :—Landscape in Colours and Auto-Lithograph, 

after B. Priestman; the Balzac Monument, after Auguste 

Rodin; Auto-Lithograph Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, after 

J. McClure Hamilton, etc. 


Werner’s Magazine.—July. 
Expression through Bronze. Tlustrated. Eugene Wood. 


Magazine of Art.—Casseit. 1s. 4d. August. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ A Social Eddy,” after W. Q, Orchardson. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones; In Memoriam. Illustrated. R. 

de La Sizeranne, F. Khnopff, and M. H. Spielmann. 
How Nelson looked in the Year of the Nile.  Llustrated. 
Douglas Sladen. 
The New Salon in Paris. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 
Candelabra at Windsor Castle. Illustrated. F. S$. Robinson. 
The Royal Academy. [Illustrated. Concluded. 
Decorative Art in the Paris Salons of 1898. Illustrated. 
Frantz. 
Eugéne Carriére. Illustrated. 
The Royal Hibernian Academy. 


Illustrated. 


Henri 


M. Morhardt. 
Illustrated. 


The Metal-Workers’ Exhibition. Illustrated. J. Starkie 
Gardner. 7 

Something New in Bookbinding.  [llustrated. W. H. 
Edmunds. 


** Mr. Cedric Chivers, of Bath, a keen student of the historical s'de of 
bookbinding, seems to be the first to divine what might be done with trans- 
parent vellum as suggested by Edwards’s inconsequential attempts. With a 
nineteenth century vision he saw an opening, in such a method of decoration, 
differently applied, for every conceivable variety of style which might take 
the place of, or be added to, the ordinary art of the book-finisher, who pro- 
duces his designs impressed in gold. The beautiful results achieved by gold 
tooling are, however, limited to outline; painted ornament which. gives 
shading is extremely perishable ; inlays of colour leather, while more durable, 
give no shading. 

Here, then, was the opportunity: two things were required—a trans- 

rent vellum, and a mode of applying the design beneath it. Mr. Chivers 
as so far succeeded that he has secured patent rights for a very simple plan. 
It is not necessary to paint on the vellum in any reverse or backhanded 
fashion, of light colours first and finishing touches, with the background 
afterwards; the design is painted upon paper, and the transparent vellum, 
one of the best and strongest coverings ever used for the binding of books, is 
laid over it. D 

With these simple materials the greatest opportunity is offered for any 
and every style of the graphic arts, with or without the aid of the bookbinder’s 
finisher, for designs symbolical, illustrative, or conventionally decorative. 
When complete, the book will stand contact with its fellows, and the worst 
usage dirt or damp can mete out to it, without spoiling its decoration.” 


Young Man.—August. 


Holman Hunt and His Art; Interview. Illustrated. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


ee 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Historical Review.—Macmirtan. 3s. 6d. July rz. 
The Spanish Dollar and the Colonial Shilling. Wm. G. Sumner. 
The Execution of the Duc d’Enghien, Sidney B. Fay. 
The Delaware Bill of Rights of 1776. Max Farrand. 


The ‘_ = of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana and the Floridas., Fred. 


Turner. 
Diary and Letters of Henry Ingersoll, Prisoner at Carthagena, 1806-1809. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac anp Co. 35 cents. July 2. 


Eastern Kentucky ; a Retarded Frontier. Illustrated. George E. Vincent 

The United States Supreme Court and the Utah Eight-Hours’ Law. 
Florence Kelley. 

The Persistence of Social Groups. Continued. Georg Simmel. 

The Relief and Care of Dependents. Continued. H. A. Millis. 

Some Demands of Education upon Anthropology. Nina C. Vandewalker. 

Eccentric Official Statistics. Continued. H. lB Bliss. 


Annals al bones Ameriean Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc anp Son. rdollar. July. 
The Study and Teaching of Sociology. S. M. Lindsay. 
Sociology and Philanthropy. F. H. Wines. 
Relation of the Colonial Fee-System to Political Liberty. T. K. Urdabl. 
Oscillations in Politics. A. L. Lowell. 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Rent. R. P. Falkner. 
Relation of Cities and Towns to Street Railway Companies. 
Antiquary.—E tior Srocx. 6d. August. 
Notes on Roman Britain. F. Haverfield. 
Burton Latimer Church. Continued. Illustrated. George Bailey. 
Kngland’s Oldest Handicrafts; Hand-Made Lace, Coatinued. Isabel 
Stuart Robson. 
Bishops’ Gloves. Illustrated. Henry John Feasey. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam Hovse, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Srranp. 1s. July. 
On Fountains and Water Treatment. Illustrated. A. E. Street. 
The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. Illustrated. Continued. 
H. Wilson. 
Abyssinian Churches. Illustrated. Concluded. Wm. Simpson. 
Plas Dinam, Llandinam. Illustrated. J. M. Brydon. 
Welby Pugin. Illustrated. 
Arena.—4, Piccrim Street, Lupcate Hitt. 1s. July. 
Government by Banks. Geo. Fred. Williams. 
The Argument with Guns. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Mr. Godkin and the New Political Economy. Prof. H. S. Green. 
Government Notes versus Bank Notes. Arthur I. Fonda. 
The Superstitions of Science. Count Leo N. Tolstoy. 
Prayer ; Who Can Tell What It is? Mrs. F. H. Boalt. 
Is Feminine Bohemianism a Failure? Emile Ruck de Schell. 
The Mills Hotel ; a Paying Philanthropy. Rev. ‘T. Alexander Hyde. 
The Farm Hand from the Standpoint of the Farmer. Geo. R. Henderson. 
Dreamland in Fiction. Frank Foster. 
The Reconquest of the House of Representatives. John Clark Ridpath. 


Argosy.—R. BentLey AND Son. 1s, August. 


Shoes and Ships; Dreams, etc. Miss P. W. Roose. 
Dreary Men. Lindon Meadows. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. rs. August. 

The Old World in the Nev. Prof. Benj. Ide Wheeler. 
The Trend of the Century. Pres. Seth. Low. i 
Some Neglected Aspects of the American Revolutionary War. Chas. 

Kendall Adams. 
Reminiscences of an Astronomer. Prof. Simon Newcomb. 
Spanish Character. Irving Balbitt. 
At Natural Bridge: Bradford Torrey. 

Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. July. 

The Bookselling Trade; Report of Sub-Committee. 
Draft Agreements put forward by the Publishers’ Association with Comments 

approved by the Committee. 

Baconiana.—2), Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 58. perannum, July, 

Baconian Authorship of Shakespeare. Percy W. Ames 
‘* The Colours of Good and Evil.” 
The Doctrine of the Human Body. Continued. 
“ Promus ” Notes and ‘‘ Promus’ Proofs. 


Badminton Magazine.—Loncmans. 1s. August. 
The Badger and How to Take Him. Illustrated. A. E. Pease. 
With Falcons and Greyhounds, Illustrated. Miss Rosalind Chambers. 
Eton Cricket. Horace Hutchinson. 
Sport with South African Game Birds. Illustrated. H. A. Bryden, 
Horszcastle Horse Fair. Illustrated. G. H. Jalland. 
How We saw Kaieteur. Edward R. Davson. 
New Light on the Salmon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
Swimming for Ladies. Illustrated. Miss Constance Everett-Green. 


L. S. Rowe. 


The “‘ Escalade” of Geneva.” 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow Anp Sons. 3s. August, 
Our Last Chance in China. W. R. Lawson. 
Mint Report for 1897. 
Cheques in Payment of Bets. 
Forgery and Kindred Frauds. Sydney J. Murray. 
Reminiscences of a Bank-Teller. 

Belgravia.—341, Srranp. 1s. July. 

Limerick, Old and New. F. J. Austin. 
The True Story of Lady Hamilton. 
Ajmere, India ; and the Mount of Wisdom. Emily A. Richings. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.iackwoop. 2s. 6d. August. 
Some Unpublished Letters of Robert Southey. E. Baumer Williams. 
Murder Case in Adigaon ; an Indian Sensation. Colonel H, C. E. Ward. 
Murray of Broughton. Andrew Lang. 
Smollett and the Old Sea Dogs. 
The Faroes. 
Sport in Literature ; Odd Volumes. Continued. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The New “ Don Quixote.” 
The Looker-on. 
The Last Six Months of the Parliamentary Session. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre anv Seorriswoope. 6d. Jul. 
Chambers of Commerce in Germany. 
Production and Consumption of Coffee. 
The Economic Condition of Porto Rico. 
The Commercial Importance of the Si-Kiang. With Map and Illustration. 
“a Bookman.—,Lonvon.) Hopper anp Srovcuron. 6d. July. 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett ; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
The late Sir W. G. Simpson and Robert Louis Stevenson. With Portraits. 
Antonio Fogazzoro. With Portrait. 
The Discount Question; the New Scheme of the Booksellers’ Association 

Robert MacLehose. 
August. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
Mrs. R. L. Stevenson; Interview, Gelett Burgess. 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. With Portrait. Beatrice Harraden. 
Bookman,—\America.) Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 
25 cents. July. 

An Unpublished Poem by Thomas Moore. Jas. C. Johnson. 
A Note on Mr. Gladstone. Illustrated. Harry T. Peck. 
A Bit — Forgotten Naval History by Fenimore Cooper. G. Pomeroy 


Edward ‘Bellamy ; Author and Economist. Katherine Pearson Woods. 

Canadian Magazine.—Onrario PustisHinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. July. 

Baz Returns; What They teach. Jas. Hedley. 

Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie. With Portrait. Edw. Nicolls. 

Our Ancient Irish Bards. Norah M. Holland. 

Swiss Life and Scenery. Illustrated. E. Fannie Jones. 

The Makers of the Dominion of Canada. Illustrated. Continued. John 
G. Bourinot. 

Wilson Barrett. Illustrated. Margaret O’Grady. 

The Postage Stamps of Canada. Illustrated. A. C. Casselman. 

Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. August. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and his Official Residences. Illustrated. 
Mary Spencer Warren. 

On the Venetian Lagoon. Illustrated. W. L. Alden 

Cabinet Ministers in Their ‘* Dens.” Lilustrated. Fred. Dolman. 

Sand Shows. Illustrated. W. B. Robertson. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. July. 

Protection of British Commerce in War Time. Illustrated. Lord Chas. 
Beresford. 

The Ram in Modern War Fleets. Illustrated. Continued. Wm. Ledya:d 
Cathcart. ; 

A Chapter in the History of War Ship-Building in Great Britain and France. 
Nathaniel Barnaby. 

Torpedo Attacks. Illustrated. Lieut. R. C. Smith. 


Power Transmission on American War Ships. Illustrated. Geo. W. 
Dickie. 

Aerial Torpedoes. Illustrated. Hudson Maxim. 

Torpedo-Boat Designs. Illustrated. H. G. Gillmor. . 


Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, With Portrait. Geo. E. Belknap. 
Catholic World.—2z2, PaATerNosterR Row. 1s. July. 

Personal Recollections of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman. Ex- 
Anglican. 

St. Catherine of Alexandria ; a Saintly Scholar. Illustrated. Mary F. Nixon. 

The Catholic Life of Chicago. Illustrated. Kathryn Prindiville. 

St. Joseph’ s Home, Jersey City; ‘‘ For the Blind—A Wonderful World of 
Light.” Illustrated. S. T. Swift. 

Mrs. Bartle Teeling. 

Illustrated. 


Unhappy Marriages of Noted Persons, Frances Albe:t 


Doughty. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s, 4d. August. 

The Arctic Monument Named for Tennyson by Dr. Kane. Illustrated. 
Chas, W. Shields. 

The Statue of Zeus at Olympia and the Mausoleum, Illustrated. Benj. 
Ide Wheeler. 

Heroes of the Deep. Illustrated. Herbert D. Ward. 

The Trumpet in Camp and Battle. Gustave Kobbé. 

The Island of Porto Rico, Illustrated. F. A. Ober. 

Facts about the Philippines. Illustrated and Map. Frank A. Vanderl'p. 

Life in Manila. Illustrated. Wallace Cumming. 

An Artist with Admiral Sampson’s Fleet, Illustrated. Walter Russell. 

The Sanitary Regeneration of Havana. Geo. M. Sternberg. 

Cuba as Seen from the Inside. Illustrated. Osgood Welsh. 

The Confederacy’s Only Foreign War. Illustrated. Jas. Morris Morgan. 

The Last of the Confederate Cruisers. Illustrated. John Thomson 
Mason R. 

The Battle of Manila Bay. With Plan. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNOSTER Row. 8d. August. 

Cycle-Touring. 

Premature Burial. 

The Money-Lending Inquiry. 

The ‘ Sky-Scrapers ” of New York. 

Second Reading of W. E. Gladstone’s igi Bill 1884; an Historic Night 
in the House of Lords. John Geddie. 

Culross. 

Some Epigrams. 

Aconcagua, Chili. 


Chautauguan.—Kecan Pauw. ros. rod. perannum. July. 


The ae at of Prominent American Generals. Illustrated. Etta Ramodell 
oodwin, 

Cuban Settlers in America. Day Allen Willey. 

The Management of the War with Spain. Illustrated. Edw. C. 
Williams, 

The Harp. Illustrated. Forrest Crissey. 

The Philippine Islands. John A. Osborne. 

The Price 8 in has paid for Cuba. Felix L. Oswald. 

Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms. Illustrated. Gerald McCarthy. 

William Ewart Gladstone. Pres. Chas. J. Little. 


Christian Quarterly.—73, Lupcate Hitt. socents. July. 


Denominationalism. Joseph Franklin. 
The Apostolic Age. . M. Forrest, 

Paul’s Letter to the Romans. Clinton Lockhart. 

Bishop Merrill on ‘‘ Buried ty ~~ tism.” J. B. Briney. 
Evolution and Christianity. . Chamberlain. 

Machiavelli. I. J. Cahill. 

A Word Study ; ‘‘ Stumbling Blocks.” Augustine S. Carman. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer,—Cxurcu Missionary Society, 
Saissury SQUARE. 6d. August. 


The Home Ministry and Foreign Missions. Ar:chbishop Temple. 

Conversion of the Muhammadans ; a Task for the Church of the Twentieth 
Century. Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, 

The Diocese of Kiu-Shiu ; Letters and Reports. 

Preaching Christ on the Upper Niger. With Map. E. A. J. Thomas. 


oe Quarterly Review.—Srortiswoove. 6s. July. 
Bodley’s Fran 
The Church in ae Villages. 
The Roman Breviary. 
Illingworth’s “‘ Divine Immanence.” 
Wanted, a Longer Catechism. 
Christian Institutions. 
The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Rev. — 0 s’s “‘ The New Dictionary of the Bible.” 
The Princess de Lx mballe. 
St. Antonio of Florence. 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 1s. 6d. July. 


The “ Cy: negeticus ’ ? of Xenophon. H. Richards. 
Haverfield’s Revision of Connington’s Virgil. T. E. Page. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hopper anv Sroucuton. 6d. July. 


Ephesian Studies. Continued. Rev. H.C. G. Moule. 
The Mosaic Account of Creation. David Livingstone. 
ugust, 
Ephesian Studies. Continued. Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
‘The Mosaic Account of Creation. Continued. David Livingstone. 
Prof. Moberley’s ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood.” Rev. W. E. Chadwick. 


Contemporary Review.—Issister. 2s. 6d. August. 


Our Future Empire in the Far East. The Author of ‘‘ 1920.” 
Free Trade and Foreign Policy. J. A. Hobson. 

‘The Art of Blackmail. A Financial Journalist. 

Christ and the Appeal to the People. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 

The Kelmscott Press and the New Printing. Albert Louis Cotton. 
The Defeat of the Oil Kings. Robert Donald. 

Apostolic Succession. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle. 

How the Communion Tables were set Altarwise. Professor Sayce. 
The Prospects of Australian Federation. Sir Julius Vogel. 
Twenty-five Years of East London. Canon Barnett. 

Likerahen and the Empize. J. Compton Rickett. 

Wanted; a Defeat. ‘‘ A New Radical.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Etper anp Co. 1s, August, 
a h at Blenheim ; a Fight for the Flag. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Sir ~* eal in ’98: a F orgotten Page in History. Canon Staveley. 

‘The L, S. D. of Sporting Rents. C. J. Cornish. 

Reading a Dictionary. Dr. John Todhunter. 

The Retreat from Moscow “ ~_ of the Old Guard. A. J. Butler. 
A Voice from the Country. L, Stevenson, 

My Cooks, 


Cornish Magazine.—Service anp Paton. 6d. July. 
Truro Cathedral ; Its History. Illustrated. Canon A. B. Donaldson. 
Madame Fanny Moody at Home; Interview. Illustrated. Miss L. A. 


Smith. 
Margaret Godolphin and Grace Grenville; Two Noble Dames, Illustrated, 
i: Norway. 
The Duchy’ s Pilchard Harvest. F. G. Affalo. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s, 6d. August, 
My Indian Friends. Continued. Prof? Max Miiller. 
The Young Generation and the Old. Vernon Lee. 
The Re egeneration of Greece. W. Miller. 
Gabrizle d’Annunzio. Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford. 
Cuba; the Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
The Dutch in Java. Continued. Joseph Chailley-Bert, 
People and Things in Sicily. Edouard Rod. 
Studies of Modern Life. Concluded. Etienne Bricon. 
The Cahiers of Montauban. Continued. J. A. D. Ingres. 
Emperor of China and His Capital. M. von Brandt. 
England’s Position in Asia. H. Vambéry. 
The French in Rome. Eugen Guglia. 
Cosmopolitan.—InTrernaTionat News Co, 6d. July. 
The German Emperor. Illustrated, Frank Dewey. 
The American Government in War Time, Illustrated. René Bache. 
The Cuban War; With the Waiting Army. Illustrated. Irving Bacheller, 
Scenes in a Cartridge Factory. Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte. Continued. 
Four Ways of Delive:ing an Address. Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
The Bapanwing Problem of Aerial Torpedoes, Illustrated. Hudson 
axim. 


Critical Review.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 1s. 6d. July. 
J. R. Illingworth’s ‘‘ Divine Immanence.” Prof. Jas. Iverach. 
a Brown’s ‘ Agocaicel Succession.” Rev. Prof. J. Massie. 
rof. Zahn’s ‘‘ Einleitung in das Neue Testament.” Rev. Paton J. Gloag. 


Dial.—315, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. rocents. July x. 
A Century of American Fiction. 


Dublin Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6s. July. 
William Ewart Gladstone. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
English Medizval Institutes of Cathedral Canons, Edmund Bishop, 
The Church and the Universities. J. B, Milburn. 
baa = ia Establishments of England in Medieval Rome. W. D. J. 
roke 
St. Edmund of Abingdon and the Universities. A, Herbert. 
The —— Critical Methods and Historical School. Dom Cuthbert 


But 
Some Beli and Customs relating to Holy Week. Miss Florence Peacock. 


Economie Review.—Ruivinctons. ros, per.annum, July, 
Money in the Wrong Place. Henry W. Wolff. 
Business in Futures, Henry Stokes. 
Co-operation in Practice. W holesale Trader. 
Labour Homes. Noel Buxton. 
Notes on English Medieval Shipping. Alice Law. 


Edinburgh Review.—Loncmans. 6s. July. 
The Internal Crisis in Austria-Hungary. 
Fairy Tales as Literature. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 
Frederick Hervey ; the Earl-Bishop of Derry. 
The Dining Societies of London. 
The Duc d’Aumale, 
The Purification of Sewage and Water. 
Admiral Duncan and Naval Defence Past and Present. 
The Survival and Destruction of Bri:ish Animals. 
British Policy in China. 
Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. July. 
Sea Power at the End of the Nineteenth Century. W. Laird Clowes. 
National Influence and the Nicaragua Canal. Sande M. Mrs 
Some Features of Indian Railways. Illustrated. J. W. Parry. 
The Dilution Process of Sewage Disposal. Rudolph Hering. 
The Cyanide Process as applied on the Rand. Illustrated. W. Leonard 
Holms. 
Recent Applications of Electro-Chemistry to the Metal Industries. Illus- 
trated. Sherard Cowper-Coles, 
The Economical Use of Steam in Non-Condensing Engines. With Diagrams. 
Stanwood. 
aig Systems of Finding and Keeping Shop-Costs. Illustrated. Henry 
olan 
The High- Speed Steam-Yacht as a Factor in Torpedo-Boat Design. _Illus- 
trated. W. P. Stephens. 


English Historical Review.—Loncmans. 5s. July. 
The Campaign of the Metaurus. Bernard W. Henderson, 
Hasting. Wilbur C. Abbott 
The Protector Somerset and Scotland. A. F. Pollard. 
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The Lost and the New Letters of Napoleon. J. B. Rye. 

An Account of the Rising of 1381. _G. et Trevelyan. 

Thurloe and the Post Office. C. H. Firt 

Corrections to Jas. Macpherson’s “ Original Papers.”” J. F. Chance. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Stranp. 6d. August. 
Faces in Ivo; Illustrated. 
A Woman’s Chance of Life. With Diagrams. J. Holt Schooling. 
Napoleon; the Great Adventurer. Illustrated. Continued. X. Y. Z. 
wn od Berkshire: Some Hidden Histories. Illustrated. Gertrude 
acon. 


Englishwomaa.—Simpxin MarsHatt. 6d. July. 
Sisters of Great Men; Mary Lamb. Illustrated. K. Spalding. 
Mary Tudor ; French Queen and English Duchess. Evelyn Fletcher. 
The Qualifications of a Private Secretary. Maud Vernon. 


ugust. 
Some Aspects of Japanese Life. Illustrated. Mimosa. 
At Princetown, Illustrated. E, Reid-Matheson. 
A Month in Ireland. M. Prower. 
The Making of a Pianoforte. IIustrated. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—22, Berners STREET. 1s. July. 
Women as Public Librarians. Miss M. A. Biggs. 
The Education of Scotch Girls during the First Half of the Century. Mrs. 
Stopes, 
Essex Review.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 1s. 6d. July. 
Essex Churches. Fred. Chancellor. 
Markshall and the Honywoods. Miss Charlotte Fell Smith. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. July. 
How to make Music Studios attractive. Illustrated. Continued. 
Expression in Playing. Dickinson, F 
Advantages for Music Students in Berlin, E. Baxter-Perry. 
Music for Piano:—‘‘ Dance of the Sylphs,” by C. Heins; 
Song,” by Franz Behr, etc. 


‘*Wanderer’s 


Expositor.—Hopper anp StovcuTon. 1s. July. 
Disciple-Logia. Prof. A. B. Bruce. 
A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. Continued. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Were Matthew and Zacchaeus the Same Person? Rev. J. H. Wilkinson. 
Harnack, Jiilicher, and Spitta on the Lord’s Supper. ev. G. Wauchope 
Stewart. 


Augu 
Harnack, Jiilicher, and Spitta on the L Lord’ 's Supper. Continued. Rev. G. 
Wauchope Stewart. 
A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. Continued. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


Expository Times.—Simexin MarsHatt. 6d. August. 


The Greek of the Septuagint. Prof. J. S. Banks. 
The Two Fundamental Principles of Ritschlianism. Rev. W. Morgan. 


Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER Square. 6d, August. 
Cycling Abroad. Illustrated. H. Somerset Bullock 
et a ppaeanaa Three Men on a Rope. Illustrated. H. Somerset 
ulloc 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman Anp Hatt. 2s. 6d. August. 


The Dynastic Crisis in Spain. A Ses. 

The Real Cyrano de 8 1 h Knight. 

Sierra Leone Troubles Ev baa 

The Two Byrons, Walter Sichel. 

John Morley. 

A. E, Housman; a Shropshire Poet. William Archer. 
Protestantism and Sacerdotalism. Canon Malcolm MacColl, 
The Prevention of Consumption. Malcolm Morris. 

Mr. Chamberlain as Foreign Minister. A 

Coincidences, Prof. A. A. Bevan. 


Forum.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1s. 6d. July. 


W.lliam Ewart Gladstone. Justin McCarthy. 

The Philippine Islands. Frank F. Hilder. 

Our Inadequate Consular Service. Stephen M. White. 

‘The Ethics of Modern Warfare. S. J. Barrows. 

International Relations disturbed by an Insect. L. O. Howard. 

Austria-Hungary under the Reign of Francis Joseph. Albert von Schaffle. 

The People of Hawaii. Henry Schuler Townsend. 

The Depression in the Cotton Industry ; a Remedy. Luther F. McKinney. 

United States ; the Nation’s Records. ‘Adelaide R. Hasse. 

Does Machinery Displace Labour? C, Wood Davis. 

Indian Superstitions and Legends. Simon Pokagon. 

The — of the German Drama. Continued. Dr. Ernst von Wilden- 
ruc 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—44, Bonp Srreer, New York. 
25 cents. August. 


The United States Army. Illustrated. Fred. Stone Daniel. 

Don Carlos. Illustrated. Blanca de Freyre Tibbits. 

neh eerie Jackson. Continued. Tilustrated, Mary Emily Donelson 
ilcox. 

A Holiday in Antigua, West Indies. Illustrated. Lillian D. Kelsey. 

‘The Jews of America. Illustrated. Abram S. Isaacs. 

War Envelopes. Illustrated. W. G. Bowdoin. 


Kansas City. Illustrated. Continued. Illustrated Chas. Thomas Logan. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Etuior Stock. 1s. August. 
A Treatise on the Law concerning Names and Changes of Names. 
The Sewells of the Isle of Wight. Meptngss C. Owen. 
‘The Warwickshire Ardens. Continued. Mrs. Charlotte Carmichaei Stopes. 
The Lords and Marquises of Raineval in Picardy. Continued. Marquis de 
Ruvigny and Raineval. 
Royal Descent of Barnard. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—CuHatro Anp Winpvus. 1s. August. 
Lord Macaulay’s Ancestors. Wm. C. Mackenzie. 
Paris and the Blind. E. C. Price. 
John Wilson Croker. P. A. Sillard. 
Oxford. Cecil J. Mead Allen. 
Chamfort. Henry Attwell. 
The Brain-Power of Plants. Arthur Smith. 
Railway Passengers and Tunnels. John Pendleton. 
The Tudor Garden, F. G. Walters. 

Geographical Journal.—:, Savitz Row. 2s. July. 

Anniversary Address 1838. Sir Clements R. Markham. 
The Fourth Centenary of Vasco da Gama’s Voyage to India. Sir Clements 


R. Markham. 
The Geography and Resources of the Yukon Basin. Illustrated. With 


Map. Wm. Ogilvie. 

Exploration i in the Yafei and Fadhli Countries. Illustrated. With Map. 
Mrs. Theodore Bent. 

Notes on the Visit of Dr. Bach to the Catuquinaru Indians of Amazons. 
Col. Geo. Earl Church. 

Scenery and Literature. Sir Archibald Geikie. “ 
Geological Magazine.—Dvutav ann Co. 1s. 6d. July. 
Ancient and Modern “‘ Dene Holes” and Their Makers. Illustrated. 

Chas. Dawson. 
On a New Species of Brachyurous Crustacean from Wiltshire. Illustrated. 
Henry Woodward. 
The Geological Survey of Great Britain. Sir A. Geikiz. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. August. 


Typical Church Towers of Yorkshire. Illustrated. 
Rambles With Nature Students. Illustrated. Eliza Brightwen. 


Good Words.--Ispister anp Co. 6d. August. 
The Waking of the Birds. Rev. R. C. Nightingale. 
Wood and Its Uses. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lillingston. 
Glances at South Africa. Continued. Rev. John Mackenzie. 
Carlisle Cathedral. Illustrated. Chancellor Ferguson. 
Some Unpublished Letters to Lord Jeffrey. J. H. Watt. 
Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Srreet, Freer Srreet.: 6d. August. 
Lloyd Mifflin ; an American Sonnetezr. With Portrait. The Editor. 
Miss Annie Swan and Dr. H. S. Lunn ; Interviews. With Portraits. R. 
Blathwayt. 
Richard and Cherry Kearton; Naturalists. Illustrated. Wood Smith. 
The Eisteddfod ; Its Mission to the Young Men of Wales. T. Rhys Jones. 
From Famine to Plenty in India. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
soe Stedman ; an American Poet and Critic. With Portrait. The 
editor. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, A-semARLe Srreer. rs. August. 
The Convict System in Siberia. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 
Under the Spell of the Grand Cajioa, Colorado, Illustrated. T. Mitchell 
Prudden. 
If the Queen had abdicated. Illustrated. 
W. E. Gladstone ; Reminisc2nces, Anecdotes, and an Estimate First Pap>-. 
Geo, W. Small ey. 
Home University.—s4, Harron Garpen. 1s. July. 
What is a Cicada? Illustrated. G. B. Buckton. 
History of Ind‘a in 17th, 18th, and r9th Centurizs. 
Crete and Cretans. 
Hymenoptera. Claude Morley. 
Homiletic go get gy AND WAGNALLS. 1s. 3d. July. 
The Preacher in His Study. Rev. Cunningham Geikie. 
The Contributions of Prof. Maspero to Biblical Science in ‘‘ The Struggle of 
the Nations.” Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
God’s Call to the Church of To-day. Rev. C. H. Payne. 
Humanitarian.—Hvrcuinson ann Co, 6d. August. 
An Idyll of Labour ; Poem. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Scientific Agriculture at Rothamsted. John Mills, 
Dying Nations and the Latin Race. Karl Blind. 
Disease as Described in Literature. Dv. Cephas L. Bard. 
Prison Reform. A. R. Whiteway. 
ane as a Profession for Wom2n, Susan Carpenter. 
Hypnotism makes New Faces. 
Schenk’s Theory of the Determination of Sex. 
Idler.—Denr. 1s. July. ° 
Flocks and Hurdles. Illustrated. Walter Raymond. 
The Second Napoleon. Illustrated. F. G. Walters. 
Ho, for the Klondike! Illustrated. Continued. Hamlin Garland. 
A Holiday in Lakeland. Illustrated. Joseph Shaylor. ’ 
Richard Wagner and ‘‘ The Nibelungen Ring.” Illustrated. Continued. 
Wm. F. 5S. Wallace. 
August. 
Athelney, Somerset. Illustrated. alter Raymond. 
Literary and Artistic Hampstead. Illustrated. C. K. Bur 
Nonsense Verses, New and Old. Illustrated. St. John E. Cc. "Hankin. 
Cambridge Dining Clubs. Illustrated. ‘* Cantab. 
Thomas Atkins on Rudyard Kipling. Capt. Philip C. W. Trevor. 
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Index Library.—172, Epmunp Street, BiRMINSHAM. 21S, per annum. 
une. 

London Inquisi iones post Mortem. 

Gloucestershire Inquisitiones post Mortem. 

Faculty Marriage Licenses, 

Wiltshire Inquisitiones post Mortem, 


International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. 15 cents. July. 
A Visit to Iceland, Illustrated. Lady Anna von Rydingsvard. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—z24, Nassau Srreer, Dustin, 1s. July. 
Austin Friars, London. Rev. Richard A. O’Gorman. 

Victor Vitensis on the Vandal Persecution. Continued, Rev. Philip Burton. 
Th: Pembroke Tombs, Temple Church, London, John B. Cullen. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git anv Son, Dusiin. 6d. August. 


Glimpses in the West. . Continued. Montagu Griffin. 
All About the Robin in Literature. M. R. 


Irish Rosary.—WIiLuiAMs AND BuTLAND, 47, Litre Brirain, E.C. 
: 3d. August. 
Savonarola. Continued, Illustrated. ; 
The Irish Convict Priests of ’98. Illustrated. Cardinal Moran. 
Memoir of Leo XIII. Illustrated. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 35. 6d. July. 
Gleanings in Biblical Criticism and Geography. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 
The Persian Jews ; Their Books and Their Ritual. E. N. Adler. 
Aaron of Lincoln. Joseph Jacobs. 
The Beok of Joshua and the Pentateuch. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
Genizah Specimens, S. Schechter and I, Abrahams, 
The Tetragramma'on; Its Meaning and Origin. G. H. Skipwith. 
The Fore-Court of Women and the Brass Gate in the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Prof. Adolf B ichler. 
The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus. N. Herz. 


Journal of Education.—86, Freer Srreer. 6d. August. 
‘Thomas Horlock Bastard ; an Educational Patriarch. A. J. 
Teachers, ‘‘ A Parent.” 


Journal of Finance.—Errincaam Witson. 1s. July. 
American Harvests and American Prosperity. Alexander D. Noyes. 
Great Western Finance. . J. Stevens, 

The Idiocy of Inventors. 

Indian Railways as Investments. Herbert H. Bassett. 

Monetary Statistics of Turkzy. Ottomar Haupt. 

French Banks and Credit Establishments. A. Henri d’Escailles, 
Assessmentism or Natural-Premiumism, Actuarius, 

Finance in the United States. Alex. D. Noyes 


Journal of Geology.—Luzac. 50 cents. May—June. 
‘The Classification and Nomenclature of Geologic Time-Divisions. 
mposium. , 
Probable Stratigraphical Equivalents of the Coal Measures of Arkansas. 
has, R. Keyes. 
A Study of Some Examples of Rock Variation. J. Morgan Clements, 
The Development and Geological Relations of Fishes. E. C. Case. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical! Society.—June. 
“The Shetland Islands. With Map. E. J. Russell. 
The Country of Cashmere, Sir Richard Temple. 
North Borneo ; the New Ceylon. With Map and Illustrations. A. Tucker 
Wardrop. 


Journal of Political Economy.—Usiversity Press, Cuicaco. 
75 cents, June. 
The Final Report of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission. F. M. Taylor. 
An Early Chapter in Canadian Railway Policy. S. J. McLean. 
“The Charter Tax of the Illinois Central Railroad. . H. Allen, 
‘The Concept of Price-Determining Rent. Arthur M, Hyde. 
Rousiers’s Theory of the Evolution of the Labourer. Katharine Felton. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—Tue Institute, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AvENUE, 64. July. 


Recent Social and Political Progress in Victoria. Lord Brassey. 


Journal! of the Royal United Service Institution.— 
J. J. Kettner and Co. 2s. July. 
Strategy and dts Teachinz. Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. 
Recent Changes in the Rights and Duties of Belligerents and Neutrals 
according to International Law. J. Macdonell. 
The Organisation and Control of Transport in the Field. Captain Astley 
Terry. 
Knowledge.—325, Hicu Housorn. 6d. August. 

The Petroleum Industry. Continued. Illustrated. George T. Holloway, 
Leenane, Connaught ; an Old-World Highland. Illustrated. Grenville A. 

Col 


. Cole. 

Self-Irrigation in Plants. Continued. Illustrated. Rev. Alex. S, Wilson. 

Celebes ; a Problem in Distribution. R. Lydekker. 

Insect Miners. Illustrated. Fred. Enock. 

Artificial Facula. LIustrated. Rev. Arthur East. 

The Objective Prism, the Flash, and the Reversing Layer. Illustrated. 
E. Walter Maunder. 

How to Photograph through a Fly’s Eye. Illustrated. Fred. W. Saxby. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvurcuinson aAnp Co, 6d, August. 


The Emperor of Austria and His Jubilez, Illustrated. 
Society in Homburg. Illustrated. 
Cradles of All Countrizs, Illustrated. Robert Machray. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Famous Gems and Jewels. Illustrated. Helen C. Gordon. 
The Romance of Nelson. Illust-ated. Douglas Sladen. 
The New Woman and the Old. Sarah Grand. 

Park Place, Henley-on-Thames, Illustrated. Percy Noble. 


Land Magazine.—149, Srranp. 1s. July 
Farms of Sixty Acres and How to Make Them Pay. Thos. Allen. 
The High Meadow Woods and the Forest of Dean. W. R. Fisher. 
Viscount Cobham ; a Notable Landowner. With Portrait. 
By What Authority is the Parson Rated for His Tithe? Rev. Davi 
Lamplugh. 
Secretarial Reminiscences. Continued. R. Henry Rew. 
Afforesting the Hills and Waste Lands in South Wales. Hugh A. Pettigrew 


Leisura Hour.—s6, Parernosrex Row. 6d. August. 


The First Ascent of Mt. St. Elias. Illustrated. Edw. Whymper. 

The Magic of Merlin. Illustrated. Edith Capper, 

An Artist’s Notes in an Irish Villag:. Illustrated. Chas. Whymper. 
The Census of the Sky. Continued. Illustrated. E. Walter Mauade- 
Liverpool and Its Docks. Illustrated. J. Gordon. 

The English Language in Australia. C. H. Irwin. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—5, Henrrerra Srre?r, 
Covent GARDEN. 1s. August. 
Death ia the Woods and Fields. Calvin Dill Wilson. 
Privateers. Geo. Ethelbert Walsh. 
Summer Logging. Allan Hendricks, 
The United States as a Colonial Pover. Fred. Perry Powers, 
Signalling in War Time. Geo. G. Varney. 
The Police Reporter. Vance Thompson. 
The Democracy of Fiction, Annie Steger Winston. 
Spain; a National Derelict. Fred. Perry Powers. 


London Society.—3:, Museum Street, Boomsaury. 1s. 
Where will You spend Your Holiday? Edwin Wooton. 
W. E. Gladstone. Sarah Catherine Budd. 


Longman’s Magazine,—Loncmans. 6d. August. 
Locusts. Miss A. Werner. 
Traits and Humours of an Old World Book. Mrs. C. Parsons, 
The Myth of the Soldan, Stanley Lane-Poole. 


Ludgate.—F. V. Wire. 6d. August. 
Modern gy ney 2 Illustrated. 
Algeria ; a Peep into Palm-Land. Illustrated. E. G. Barnard. 
The Inns and Outs of Covent Garden. Illustrated. .A. E. Hen-ijues 
Valentine. 
Diepp2; Across the Water. Illustrated. John Strange Winter. 
Male Millinery. Ilustrated. C. L. McCluer Stevens, 
Pezps into Nature’s Secrets. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 


Auzust. 


Lute.—Parey ano Witus. 2d. July. 
Miss Ruth Vincent. With Portrait. 
Anthem :—“‘ If Ye walk in My Statutes,” by F. R. Rickman. 


McClure’s Magazine,—1, Meet Srazet, STRAND. 10 Cents, 
u 


President McKinley in War Times. Illustrated. 

The First Fight on Cuban Soil. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 

Turbinia: the Fastest Vessel Afloat. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

The Military Glory of England; As Seen at the Jubilee. Illustrated. 
Maj.-Gan. Nelson A. Miles. 

The Fighting Strength of the United States. With Diagrams, F, W. Hewes. 

America Revisited in War Time. Henry Norman, 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian, | 1s, 
ules Michelet. H. C. Macdowall. 
he Gentle Art of Cycling. Continued. ‘‘ Ambler.” 
The Basis of International Law. Thomas Baty. 
The Shepherds of Olympus. 
A New Edition of Don Quixote. David Hannay. 
The Story of the Uganda Mutiny. Major Mockler-Ferryman, 


Manchester Quarterly.—Joun Heywoop. 1s. July. 


Dante and the Scaligers. Illustrated. C, E. Tyrer. 
The Story of the Word ‘‘ Calepin.” Edmund Mercer. 
Poetry the Concomitant of Philosophy. W. V. Burgess, 
Dz Quincey and J. F. Ferrier. Wm. E. A, Axon, 

The Arthurian Legend. Geo, A. Shaw. 


Medieal Magazine.—s2, Kinc Witutam Street, E.C. 1s. July. 


The Employment of Qualified Assistants. Lewis W. Reynolds. 
Suggestions as to the Reform of the Casualty and the Out-Patient Depart- 
ments of London Hospitals. W_ H. Kesteven. 
The Temperance Question from a Biological Standpoint. Concluded. G. 
rchdall Reid. 
Defective-Minded and Epileptic Children ; Medical Evidence 1838. Mere- 
dith Young. 
Mind.—Wituiams anv NorGaTe. 38. July. 


The Essence of Revenge. Dr, E, Westermarck. 

A Dy See Laboratory. Prof. E. B. Titchener. 

The Regulae of Descartes. Conclusion, Boyce Gibson. 

A Contribution towards an Improvement; in Psychological Method. Con- 
clusion, McDougall. 

The Dialectical Method. Conclusion, Prof. E. B. McGilvary. 


August. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Missionary Review.—Funk ano WaGNALts. 1s. 3d. July. 

The Stimulation of Missionary Zeal. Arthur T. Pierson. 

The New Hebrides; Past, Present, and Future. Illustrated and Map. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Gunn. 

Greenland: the Land of Glaciers and Icebergs. Rev. Paul de 
Schweinitz. F 

Among the Toilers of the Dezp. Illustrated. Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

The Friars in the Philippines. Illustrated and Map. Rev. F. D2 P. 
Castells. 


Monist.—Kecan Paut. 2s. 6d. July. 


The Philosophy of Evolution. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Gnosticism in Its Relation to Christianity. Dr. Paul Carus, 
Assimilation and Heredity. Prof. Jacques Lozb. 

The Social Problem. Dr, P. Topinard. 

Go1 in Scienc: and Religion, Canon Geo, J. Low. 


Month.—Lonsmans. rs. August. 


Anglican Bishops and Medieval Marriage Laws. S. F. S. 
‘The Crusades, F. F. Urquhart. 

¥ ather Garnet and His Accusers. Ve- y Rev. J. Gerard. 
Ci-il Law and Conscience. Rev. T. Slater. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes ann Co. 1s. Auzuss. 
St. Ambrose the Great. Helen Zimmern. 
Taz Ecclesiastical Significance of Plants. M. F. Clifton. 


Music.—,Lonpon.) 186, WArpour Streer. 2d. July. 


Thz Early Organs of the Middle Ages. Continued. Illustrated. Kathleen 
Schlesinger. 

The Violoncello. Continued. E. van Der Straeten. 

Song :—*‘ Confide in Mz,” by E, Alfieri. 


Music.—r402, Aupirorium Tower, CuHICAGo. 25 cents. July. 


On the Preliminary Training of Piano Pup‘ls. Carl Faelten. 
‘The Singing of a Song, W. J. Baltzell. 

Cultivation of the Public Taste. Marie Benedict. 

Remenyi in Boston. John L. Mathews. 


Musical Herald.—J. Curwen. 2d. August. 


Mr. Stewart Macpherson. With Portrait. 
Hymn in Both Notations :—‘‘ The Folded Flock,” by G. A. Blackburn. 


Musical Times.—Novecto. 4d. August. 
Karl Klindworth. With Portrait. 
Some Recollections, Continued. Joseph Bennett. 
Four-Part Song :—‘‘ Men are Fools that wish to die,” by C. H. Lloyd. 
Anthem :—*‘‘ A Prayer for Peace,” by Dr. W. Crotch. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 25.64. August. 


The Russian Boge y. Arnold White. 
M. Cavaignac’s Vindication of Captain Dreyfus. L. J. Mixse. 
S:cond Impressions of the Cuban War. Vicz-Admiral Colomb. 
Journalism as a Profession. Arthur Shadwell. 
A Reminiscence of Manila, Frank T. Bullen. 
Old-Age Pensions, Hon. Lionel R. Holland. 
German Elections. W. H. Dawson. 
Married Women in Ame'ican Society. Maryland. 
Recent Insu rections in Italy Th: Marquis d: Viti d: Marco. 
A Colonial Chronicle. 
Natural Science.—J. M. Denr Ann Co. 1s. August. 
Some More Rowing Experiments. With Diagrams. E Cuthbert Atkinson. 
Scientific Proofs versus a priori Assumptions. Rzv. Prof. G. Henslow. 
Na‘ural Gas in Sussex. Chas. Dawson. 
“* Nuclear Reduction” and the Fuaction of Chromatin. Prof. Marcas 
Hartog. 


Naval and Military Magazine,—16, Essex Srreer, STRAND. 6d. 


August. 


The Truth about the Crimea, Illustrated, T. A. Le Mesurier. 

Notes on Naval Quick-Firing Cannon. Illustrated. C. Field. 
Concerning Piivateering. Illustrated. Lionel Jervis. 

Foreign Influence on British Uniforms. Illustrated. P. Sumner. 

‘The Fighting Families of Great Britain. Illustrated. Archibald Forbes. 
First Sussex Royal Engineers Volunteers. Illustrated. Arthur Beckett. 
Som: Spanish Sea-Fights. Illustrated. ‘‘ Captain Jack.” 

Typzs of Our Yeomanry. Illustrated. Leonard K. Blanch. 


New Century Review.—Xetvin, Gien ann Co. 6d. August. 


The —— States in an American Mirror (Gen. John M. Read). Compton 
eade. 

The Best Irish Books. W. P. Rya 

The Church and the People. Dr. W. Garden Blaikie. 

Manufactures and Food. John H. Burton. 

oo Thoughts on Friedrich Nietzsche. Gertrud Burdett. 
iscences of a Pr ional Politician, 1886-18 36. 

Myaticion in Modern Drami. Charles T. Dalton. 

ingle and Rochester; a Pickwickian Ly y. Percy Fitzgerald. 

2olo Dal Pozzo Toscan: alli. R. W. W. Cr 
The eae Chronicle; ‘‘the New and Ricuiiin Member.” Dyke 





Meleager ; a Poet of th: Greek Anthology Percy Osborn. 
A Crisis in Parties. Egmont de Jaques. 
‘The False Cant of Our Social Decadence. T. H. S. Escott. 
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New England Magazine.—s, Park Sovare, Boston. 25cents. July. 
The Story of the Isles of Shoals; Off New Hampshire. Illustrated. 
Aubertine Woodward Moore. 
Indian Orchard Factory, near Springfield, Mass. ; a Forgotten Industrial 
Experiment. Sara A. Underwood. 
Hull House, Chicago, Illustrated. Florence Kelley. 
Persius ; a Roman Puritan. With Portrait. Frank Frost Abbott. 
Two Centuries and a Half in Longmeadow, Mass. Illustrated. Julia M. 
iss 
Mt. Pi Bay, Rhode Island; the King Philip Country. Wm. Adams 
ade. 


New Ireland Review.—B3urns ano Oates. 64. July. 
Why is Ulster Unionist? U. 
Aliens and the Aliens Bill. George D, Clancy. 
‘The Younger Dumas and His Dramatic Work. Rev. G. O'Neill. 
Religious | sh of Connacht. Continued. Douglas Hyde. 


New Orthodoxy.—E tior Stock. 6d. July. 
In Memoriam ; Samuel Davidson. Rev. T. Gasquoine. 
A Gospel in the Vedanta. Alfred Curtal Friar, 
August. 
The Buddhist Tri-Pitaka. Alfred Curtal Friar. 
The Old Testament as the Jewish Literature. 
The Better Side of Mohammedanism. Rev. W. Durban. 


New Time,—s55, Firru Avenue, Cuicaco. ‘10 cents. July. 

Does a Grain Trust Exist? S. H. Graby. 

Some Educators on Direct Legislation. Illustrated. Symposium. 
Nineteenth Century.—Samson Low. 2s, 6d. August. 

Mr, Gladstone and His Party. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

England and America. Sir George Sydenham Clarke. 

The Spaniards in Cuba. Antonio Gonzalo Perez. 

The University of Oxford in —— Hon. George C. Brodrick. 

The Theatrical Position. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Money-Lending Inquiry. T. W. Russell. 

Vegetarian Still ; a Reply to Sir Henry Thompson. Dr. Josiah Oldfield, 

Commercial add howe Miss Gertrude Tuck well. 

Recent Science. Prince Kropotkin. 

A Plea for the Better Teaching of Manners. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

A General Gordon Myth. Prof. Robert K. Douglas. 

The Taxation of Ground Values. Sir Edwd. Sassoon. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer in Self-Defence. W.H. Mallock. 

American “ Yellow Journalism.” Miss Eliz. L. Banks. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Freer Srreer. 2d, August. 
Music at the Congregational Church, Winchester. 

Mr. Miles Mole. ith Portrait. 

Some Hints on Using the Organ. 


North American Review.—W™. Hernemany. 28. 6d. July. 
What Britain Has Done in Egypt. Ralph Richardson. 
The Regulars in the American Civil War. Rufus F. Zogbaum. 
Australian Federation. John W. Russell. 
Resources and Industries of Spain. E. D. Jones. 
The United States Senate. W. A. Peffer. 
The English Prison System, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Prisons, 
Seward’s Ideas of Territorial a a F. Bancroft. 
Greater New York’s Water Suppl F. B. Thurber. 
International Piracy in Time of a W. L. Penfield. 
Prince von Bismarck. Emilio Castelar. 


Organist and Choirmaster.—o, Bexnzrs Srreer. 3d. July. 
The Need of Greater Uniformity in the External Arrangements of Organs. 
C. W. Pearce. 
Anthem: “ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem.” Oliver King. 


Our Day.—153, Ls Satte Srreer, Cu.caco. 20cents. June. 

W. E. Gladstone. Illustrated. Geo. T. B. Davis. 
Actors in the Great Cuban War Drama. Illustrated. 

The American Navy: Old and New. Geo. Edmund Foss. 
Outing.—s, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHANCERY LANE. 25 cents. July. 
The Salmon of the Sou’ West. Illustrated. Frank H. Risteen. 
Older Cambridge. Illustrated. Charles Turner. 
Canoeing Down the rag tere ri Illustrated. Geo, Elmer Browne. 
Up to the Tappen Zee Awheel. Illustrated. A. H. Godfrey. 
Sport’s Place in the Nation’s Well-Being. Price Collier 
Yacht-Racing Wrinkles. A. J. Kenealy. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. ro cents. July. 

Early Days of the Overland Month!y Illustrated. Noah Brooks. 

Red Cross Days in San Francisco. “Wnstrased. Frances Stuart. 

Overland Monthly Reminiscences, Illustrated. W. C. Bartlett. 

The Story of the Virginius. Illustrated. Robert H. Lovell. 

The Present Political Outlook in California, Arthur J. Pillsbury. 

The Overland Monthly; Some Conditions in the Eighties. "itustrated, 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 

The Beginnings of the Overland Monthly. Illustrated. Anton Roman. 

The War between Spain and the United States. Illustrated. Continued. 
Earle Ashiey Walcott. 

Palestine Exploration — Conpuir Street, W. 2s. 64. 
uly. 

The Site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. With Plans. 
Dr. Conrad Schick. 

David’s Tomb and the Siloam Tunnel. With Plan. Rev. W. F. Birch and 
Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Hebrew and Babylonian Poetry. Lieut.-Col. Conder. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem on the Mosaic Map at 
Madeba. Pastor C. Mommert. 
On the Tempz2rature of the Air at Jerusalem and Comparison with: the 
Temperature of the Air at Sarona. James Glaisher. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Row: 1s, 
The Royal Plate at Windsor Castle. Illustrated. E. M. J. ’ 
(* Coln-St-Dennis,”’) 


A Cotswold Village. Illustrated. J. Arthur Gibbs. 
Recent American Verse. Illustrated. Wm. Archer. 
Illustrated. G. Herbert Nall. 
aro Clark Russell. 


August. 


The Heart of Modera Lapland. 

The Ship; Her Story. Continued. 

ware f Illustrated. Armand Dayo 
he = sane of Huntercombe a tts Garden. Illustrated. Hon, Mrs. 


Boy 
The Se rctande. Illustrated. David Hannay. 
‘The Lessons of the Present War. Vice-Adiviral P. H. Colomb. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Vicrorta Street. 6d. July. 
P.N.E.U. Psychology in Relation to Current Thought. Parts I. and II, 
Miss Mason. 
The Principles involved in Languagz ‘Teething. Malle. Duriaux. 
The Utilitarian Training of Our Daughters. Mrs, Steinthal. 
Music Teaching. Mrs. Spencer Curwen. 
The Result of the Year’s Work in the P.N.E.U., and the Future Outlook. 
Mrs, Franklin. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—c. A. Pearson. 6d. August. 
A Sendy of Splashes ; Solid Falling into Liquid. Illustrated. Continued. 


Worthington. 
A Pilgrimage to Lourdes. Illustrated. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 


Boxing with the Feet. Illustrated. F. Malcolm Fraser. 


Signs; the Wooden Idols of New York. Illustrated. Laura B. Starr. 
The Armies of the World. Illustrated. W. A. Penn. 
Japanese Games. Illustrated. Athol Forbes. 


Turbinia ; the Fastest Vessel Afloat. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 


Positivist Review.—Witiiam Reeves. 
The No-Popery Cry. Frederic Harrison. 
Sympathy and Synthesis. Continued. J. H. Bridges. 
The Ideal in Education. Continued. F. S. Marvin. 


Presbyterian aad Reformed Review.—237, Dock Srreet, Puita- 
DELPHIA. 80 cents. July. 
= of the Westminster Assembly in Modern History. Prof. John 
itt. 
D>. Theodor Zahn’s History of Sunday. Rev. S. T. Lowrie. 
The Modern Hypothesis and Recent Criticism of the Early Prophets ; 
Isaiah. Continued. Prof. Geerhardus Vos. 
ohn of Barneveldt, Martyr or Traitor. Prot. H. E. Dosker. 
Lhe Metaphysics of Christian Apologetics; Personality. Continued. Prof. 
Wim. Brenton Greene, Jr. 
Self-Support of Theological Students. Prof. A. C. Zenos. 
Psychological Review.—Macmitran. 3s. July. 
Social Psychology and Sociology. Gustavo Tosti. 
Psychical Research and Coincidences. Jas. H. Hyslo 
Visual Perception of the Third Dimension. Chas. H. Fudd. 
Prof. Titchener’s Vi>w of the Self. Wm. Caldwell. 


Public School Magazine.—131, Temece CHAmBzrs. 6d. August. 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, Illustrated. Georg: W. Craig. 
Some Reminiscences of Oxford Cricket. Illustrated. _P, F. Warner, 
Twenty Years of the Inter-University Match. Continued. Harold Mac 


Farlane. 
A Visit to the South-West London Polytechnic. Illustrated. Philip Whit- 
well Wilson. 
Eton v. Harrow Cricket Match. Illustrated. Herbert L. Bourke. 
Ely ; the City of Sleep. Illustrated. Scott Damant. 
Quarterly Journal of eewue > mememere 2 dollars per annum. 
uly. 
Economics as an Evolutionary Scienc>. 
The French Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


The Gas Supply of Boston. John H. Gray 
The Settlement ia the Coal-Mining ladaatey. J. E. George. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. July. 
ohann Reuchlin. 
hakespeare and Bacon. 
Victorian ening. 
— and Scottish Ballads, 
The Spade in Prehistoric Greece, 
A Famous Comet. 
The Scottish Universities. 
Mr. Bodley’s France. 
The Evolution of the Charter. 
The United States and Spain. 
The International Ferment. 
Possibilitizs of Church Reform, 


Quiver.—CasseLt. 6d. August. 
Senter at the Duke of York’s Military School. Illustrated. Rev. H. B. 


reeman. 
Churches of the Battlefields. Illustrated. Geo, A Wade. 

Missionary Bibles at Bible House. Illustrated. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 
A Glance at the New Wesley Museum, Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
The Churches of New Zealand. Illustrated. Our Special Commissioner, 


3d. August. 


Thorstein Veblen. 
Wm. Franklin Willoughby. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Railway Magazine.—7>, Temrts Cuampzrs. 6d. July. 
Ammon Beaslev. Interview. Illustrated. 
The European Time Table Confe-eace, Illustrated. L. E. K. Thomas. 
Was Brunel’s 7 ft. Gauge a Mistak:? Illustrated, Continued. 
wen, 
Cook’s Tours; Their Origin and Progress. Illustrated. 
King’s hoes; a Rese Corner of Norfolk and Its Train Services. 
Scott Dama: 





aaa Whitechurch to Pwllheli on the Cambrian Railways. Illustrated. 
Y. Booth. 
Cromer ; ‘‘ Poppyland ” and One Way to It. a Alfred Hanson. 


Illustrated. T. 


Grimsby and Cleethorpes. 
Illustrated. we F. 4 ee 


By Rail and Sea 4m 


Attractions of the North Cornwall Coast. Illustrated. ‘* Wanderer.” 
Attractions of the Kent Coast. Illustrated. W. ‘I. P. 

August. 
Alfred Aslett. Interview. Illustrated. 


The Cornwall Minerals Railway. Illustrated. Victor L. Whitechurch. 
An August Holiday in Guernsey. Illustrated. ‘‘ Wanderer,” 
New Express Engines ; South Eastern Railway. Illustrated. : 
The St. Gothard ilway. Illustrated. Chas. ‘ie 
Railways and the Parliamentary Bar, Illustrated. W. T. Perkins, 
Steam-Tight Locomotive mesg Illustrated. 
The Waterloo and City Railway. Illustrated. ‘‘ Motor.” 
An Oriental Tour. Illustrated. Henry J. Temple. 
The Great Central Railway’s Steamship Se:vic:s. 
Timins. 

Ostend, and How to Get There. Illustrated. 

St. George.—Ettror Srock. 1s. July. 
The May Queen Festival at Whitelands College. Rev. J. P. Faunthorp2. 

Saint Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. August. 
Big Guns and Armour of Our Navy. Illustrated. E. B. Rogers. 
Ocean Storms, With Diagrams, Lieut. Chas. M. McCarten:y. 
West Indies ; the Cradle of Cyclones. J. M. Ellicott. 
Lawn-Tennis for oe Illustrated. J. Parmby Paret. 
New Birds of Paradise. Illustrated. J. Carter Beard. 
Saint Peter’s.—341, Srranp. 64. August. 

The Summer Residences of the Popes. Illustrated. Clara Marcslli. 
Stock Companies; th: Stage and the Age. Clement Scott. 
The Wonders of the Heavens. Illustrated. Norman Latte 


Illustratel, D. T. 


The Order of Friars Preachers, Illustrated. Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce. 
School Music Review.—Novetto. rtd. August. 

Unison Song in Both Notations :—“ Lullaby,” by J. W. Elliott. 

Two-Part Song in Both Notations :—*‘ The Fountain,”’ by H. Elliot Buttom 
Science Progress.—28, SourHameTon Street, STRAND. 3s. July. 

The Development of British Scenery, J. E. Marr. 

Prehistoric Man in the Eastern Mediterranean. With gt * L. Myre. 

The Extraction of Gold and the Cyanide Process, T. K. R 

The Nature of Alternation of Generations in Archegoniate Plants. W. H. 

ng. 

The Fall of Meteorites in Ancient and Modern Times. H. A. Miers. 

The Metabolism of the Salmon. W. D. Halliburton. 

The Physiological Evolution of the Warm-Blooded Animal. H. M. Vernon. 

1s. 6d. 


Scottish Geogranhical ee Cockspur STREET. 


The Yukon District. Wi:h Map. Vn. Ogilvie. 
The Tundras and Steppes of Prehisto-ic Europ. 
Prof. Jas. Geikie. 
From Astrolabe to Quadrant. 
Letourneau’s ‘‘ The Evolution of Commerc2.” Geo. G. Chisholm. 
Scottish Review.—25, PaATeRNosTER SQUARE. 4s. July. 
The Knights Templars in Scotland. Robert Aitken. 
The Constable Nun’ Alvares of Portugal. C. J. Willdey. 
Mr. Grose on Scottish Guilds. 
The Vaunts of Modern Progress. T. P. W. 
The Greek Folk as Related in Their Poesy. J. S. Stuart-Glennie. 
Local Government in Ireland. Wm. O’Connor Morris. 
Scribner's Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. August. 
The Rocking-Chair Period of the Cuban War. Illustrated. 
Harding Davis. 
The Chase of Cervera. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
First Engagement of American Troops on Cuban! Soil. 


Archibald. 
John R. Spears. 


With Map. Consiau:i 


Richard 


Illustrated. J. F. J. 


The Affair of the Winslow. 
The Landing of the American Army in Cuba. Richard Harding Davis. 
John Paul Jones in the American Revolution. Illustrated. Continued. 
pt. A. T. Mahan. 
The Story of the Americin Revolution. IHustrated. Henry Cabot Lodz:>. 
* Strad.—r85, Freer Srreer. 2d. August. 

Bzethoven’s Violin Sonatas. J. Matthews. 

Antonius Stradivarius. Continued. H. Petherick. 

Mlle. Gabriele Wietrowetz. With Portrait. E. Polonaski. 
Strand Magazin3.—SourHam-Ton SrreET, STRAND. 1s. 
Underground London. Illustrated. 
Dead Letter Office Museum,’ Washington’; ‘‘ Found in Uncle Sam’s Mails.’” 

Illustrated. Laura B. Starr. 

Submarine Cable-Laying. Illustrated. Archie Philip Crouch. 

Curiosities in Ancient Caricatures. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 

Making a Life Mask. Illustrated. Harry Tu-ner Hems, 

Wonderful Trees. Illustrated. S. F. A. Caulfeild. 

The Electric Fountain. Illustrated. Arthur Lord. 

Bruno Court’s Perfume Factory, Grasse. Emma Brewer. 


Auzust. 





Lancaster 


Henry ji Temple. 
Illustrated. 
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TO STAMMERERS. 


EDUCATION OF STAMMERERS. 


HE best training for the average boy is, beyond question, a 
Public School. It is also without doubt that a large School 
is the worst for a Stammering boy. 

Boys at a large school who stammer are most heavily handicapped, 
and their lives often made unbearable, through the thoughtless or wanton 
~ behaviour of their companions. In every school boys will be found who 
take delight in laughing at the afflictions of others, and stammering seems 
‘to afford them special opportunity for ridicule and imitation. Some boys 
“have been worked into great rage, while others have been sorely wounded 

through such heartless behaviour, and many have had their tempers 
spoiled and dispositions ruined under such conditions. Unfortunately, 
parents are often utterly ignorant of this, and boys of the right metal are 
unwilling to “ peach ”’ or complain. 

The stammering boy is often at the bottom of his class because of 
inability to say his lessons, although he may know them well. This to 
a sensitive lad is very galling, and makes him careless, and causes him 
to lose all desire of emulation and interest in his work. On the other 
hand, if he be of an indolent nature he can easily shirk his lessons» well 
knowing that his hesitation will cause him to be passed over, his tutor 
giving him credit for knowing his work when he does not. Thus it is no 
wonder that some stammering boys are backward in their education. 

Tutors cannot be blamed for passing them over, as their time and the 
' time of the whole class cannot be wasted in waiting for one boy. The only 
‘tutors to blame are those who show impatience or lose their temper, 
which unfortunately many do, with stammering boys. Some masters, 
"having theories of their own respecting treatment of such boys, out of 
‘kindness, try to help them, but, as a rule, they only cause pain and 
confusion by unwittingly calling the attention of the whole class to their 
f infirmity, besides giving advice which is often not only wrong, but 

positively i injurious, and calculated to make them worse. 

Without fear of contradiction it can be emphatically asserted that it 
is utterly impo:sible for a stammering boy to get so good an education at 


a the best of our public schools as he can obtain at Brampton Park, 

4 _ because there everything is made subservient to the treatment for cure 

| of his impediment, while his education is carried on in a most perfeetly 
’ 


sere ercaliaud, 


aug 
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scholastic manner. Established twenty years ago, this institution has 
now assumed such proportions as to justify the statement that it has nd 
rival in the world. 

None but men with University degress and of the highest credentials 
and qualifications are engaged as tutors ; and, as_no tutor has more than 
ten to fifteen boys under his care, he is thus able to give an amount of 
individual supervision and attention to his pupils which would be out of 
question—in fact, utterly impossible—in a school where a master has a 
great number of boys to teach, and who, besides, has not the slightest 
knowledge as to how he should treat a stammering boy. 


ADULT PUPILS. 


Mr. Beasley has treated with unqualified success stammerers not 
only of mature age, but even those long past middle life, who had thought 
their malady almost hopeless. Many of these found to their astonishment 
that they possessed powers which they never dreamed of, and have 
become—after years of hopeless inability to speak freely—good public 
speakers. Young officers, who have in consequence of their stammering 


experienced great difficulty to do their work after getting their troop or 4 


company, have been treated by Mr. Beasley, and thereby been enabled 
to do their duties with perfect ease. 

The domestic arrangements of Brampton Park meet the requirements 
of adult pupils, so there is not the slightest inconvenience occasioned in 
consequence of young ones being in the house also. 

Stammering is a bar to all Government Appointments—the Army, the 
Navy, the Civil Service. 

And now, that limited liability Banks, and other Public Companies 
are becoming so very chary as to taking into their employ anyone 
affegted in speech, the question of what the stammerer will do, who has 
to make his way in the world, becomes a very serious one. 





SPEECH DAYS BY STAMMERERS. 


From ‘Westminster Budget” and “Huntingdonshire Post.” 


siapalcieailetcinee 
The Westminster Budget, August 2nd, 1895, says :— 

ATHER strange it would appear to most people, the idea of holding a ‘ Speech 

Day” amongst those who are generally supposed to be the least able to speak 

with fluency, but to the large and distinguished company gathered together at 


“Brampton Park, who had the opportunity of listening to the addresses—and, in some 


cases, the eloquent addresses—of those who a short time ago could: hardly make them- 
selves understood, the only feeling would be that of surprise at the marvellous change 
which had been effected. 

Amongst these addresses must be singled out one giving remarkable testimony to 
the efficacy of Mr. Beasley’s system by a gentleman who had some few years ago been 


under Mr. Beasley’s tuition, but was unable to afford the requisite time for permanent | 
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| relief. Recognizing the great value of the system, and wishing to complete his cure, he 
_ travelled five thousand miles for the sole purpose of visiting Brampton Park ; he spoke 


Fe eae 


' most feelingly and gratefully of the freedom obtained through a course of Mr. Beasley’s 


"treatment, which he regarded as perfect. Another address is worthy of mention, being 
| that of a bright-looking boy between twelve and thirteen years of age, who spoke in a 


' manner which one could scarcely realize coming from one who only a few months before 


was totally unable to ask or answer questions, much less aspire to making a speech. 


> His articulation and phrasing were so good that they might be copied with advantage 
_ by many grown-up people who aspire to public speaking. 


The novelty of the performance of so ambitious an attempt as the trial scene from 


> the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” which was afterwards performed by a number of ladies and 
» gentlemen, who only a short time ago were very bad stammerers, but having through 
; the system adopted by Mr. Beasley not only become perfectly free of speech, but who 

_ had never before attempted acting, was in itself‘a most extraordinary and unique under- 


taking. The result must, however, have exceeded the most sanguine expectations, even 
of those who knew Mr. Beasley’s powers, for the whole performance throughout was 
such as is only to be expected from professional actors. It may be out of place to make 
any invidious distinctions, as each character was well sustained, but we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the portrayal of Portia by a young lady pupil, who only a few months 
ago placed herself under Mr. Beasley as a painful and most nervous stammerer ; and 
the exceptional delineation of the character of Shylock by Mr. Beasley, which was given 
with a subtlety and delicacy rarely met with in that difficult réle. The great feature 
was the elocution, of which we must speak in the highest terms. Indeed, one would 
have thought, had he not known otherwise, that Brampton Park, instead of being an 
institution for the cure of stammerers, was an academy for the study of elocution, so 
perfect was the articulation and so well were the speeches delivered. 





Huntingdonshire Post, August Ist, 1896 :— 


RAMPTON Park, the delightful residence of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Beasley, 
was on Monday last the scene of an enjoyable gathering, the occasion being 
the annual ‘‘ Speech Day ” of the pupils who are under Mr. Beasley’s treatment 

for that greatest of misfortunes—stammering. Every one has heard of Mr. Beasley’s 
famous cure for stammering, therefore he needs no introduction from us. The ‘‘ Speech 
Day,” as it is termed, is a day set apart for the invitation of friends to ‘‘ come and hear” 
the pupils make speeches, recite, and act, and any one who has been so fortunate as to 
receive one of these invitations cannot but be impressed with the marvellous results of 
Mr. Beasley’s treatment of those who suffer from this unfortunate affliction. There was 
a large and distinguished company present, which included the Earl of Sandwich and 
party and the Duke of Manchester. 

Mr. Campbell, a former pupil of Mr. Beasley’s, addressed the audience in a manner 
which bore remarkable testimony to the éfticacy of Mr. Beasley’s treatment. When he 
first came to Brampton Park this gentleman was totally unable to make a speech, or 
even answer questions without stammering badly. Now, however, throughout his 
speech no one could detect the slightest impediment. 

The recitations, both by ladies and gentlemen, were given in a manner worthy of 
their title, and throughout there was not the slightest symptom of nervousness or 
impediment. 

Captain Stuart said that last year they were addressed by a gentleman who 


* thad travelled a distance of five thousand miles for the purpose of staying a further 


period with Mr. Beasley, in order to complete his cure. Now, he could not boast 


- of having come ali that distance himself, but when Mr, Beasley gave him the oppor- 


tunity of saying a few words on the occasion of the Speech Day, he gladly accepted 


9 the invitation, and had travelled 180 miles for the purpose of coming to Brampton 


Park that day. Although his journey was a short one compared with that of the 
African gentlem n, yet he flattered himself that he was an equally keen and ardent 


: supporter of Mr. Beasley’s treatment, as they would readily believe, when he informed 


4 SPEECH DAYS BY STAMMERERS. 


them that some years ago he was a very bad stammerer indeed. Therefore he was sure 
they would agree that he owed much to Mr. Beasley and his system. Captain Stuart 
then proceeded to give some interesting details regarding Mr. Andre’s balloon expedition 
to the North Pole, and after dwelling on the subject for a space of ten minutes, con- 
cluded by saying that no doubt they wondered what all this had to do with stammering. 
He would tell them If any one afew years ago had asked him which would be most 
likely to occur, a balloon reaching the North Pole or himself getting up and addressing 
a large crowd like the one gathered there that afternoon, he should have put his 
money on the balloon. (Laughter.) 

The company then dispersed to the grounds, and after partaking of tea, 
returned to the theatre, where they witnessed a portion of Shakespeare’s ‘Julius 
Cesar.” The part selected was Scene the second, Act II., ‘‘ Brutus’s Orchard.” 

The characters were one and all admirably sustained, and when we remember that 
all the performers were only a short time ago very bad stammerers, the result of their 
efforts must have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 





Huntingdonshire Post, August 7th, 1897 :— 


It was in order that we ourselves might be convinced of the efficacy of Mr. 
Beasley’s treatment, that our reporter on Tuesday last received a courteous invita- 
tion to the ‘‘Speech Day” at Brampton Park. Now, a Speech Day amongst stammerers 
flavours very much of the ridiculous, for one would naturally expect a stammerer to do 
anything rather than deliver a speech. But seeing is seeing and hearing is hearing, 
and after our visit on Tuesday we are convinced that Mr. Beasley can do anything 
with the most inveterate stammerers. 

For years past Mr. Beasley and his pupils have delighted their audience with the 
performance of some historic play, and this year they were courageous enough to attempt 
a portion of Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. Although the majority of the performers 
had been stammerers, yet not in one single instance was any impediment noticeable. 
Every one spoke with marvellous distinctness and fluency. Mr. Beasley, himself a born 
actor, gave an exceedingly clever portrayal of Cardinal Wolsey, and his parting with his 
servant Cromwell was most affecting. Mrs. W. Edgar Fisher as Queen Katharine was 
most charming. A lady singularly adapted to the character, she delighted the audience 
with her clever acting. All the other characters were well sustained. The costumes 
which were magnificent, were supplied by Mr. C. H. Fox, of Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. The lime-light effects were by Mr. W. C. Nickels, of London, whilst Mr. 
Cummins, of Huntingdon, undertook the duties of perruquier. 

The performance was preceded by a programme consisting of recitations and 
speeches by ladies and gentlemen now undergoing Mr. Beasley’s treatment, and their 
extraordinary fluency of speech, attained during so short a residence at Brampton 
Park, astonished all who heard them. 

Captain Rolt, R.A., told his audience how, after a residence of only two and a 
half months at Brampton Park, he had by carefully following the rules of Mr. Beasley’s 
treatment, cured himself of stammering, and was now able to speak in public without 
showing the least sign of impediment. 

There were thirteen ladies and gentlemen who took part in the programme who had 
been stammerers, some of them of the worst type. 








REMINISCENCES OF A STAMMERER, 


AND 


STAMMERING: ITS TREATMENT, 


Being more than 50 years’ searching study of, and intimate acquaintance with the 

subject in all its forms, by one who cured himself after suffering for nearly 40 years, 

may be read with profit by all stammerers, or others interested thorein. Post free 
from the Author, Mr. B. Beastry, Brampton Parg, Hunt *&Gpon, 


PREOS OF HUDSON & BON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. August. 
Prehisto:ic Men ; Their Geographical and Geological Relations. Illustrated. 
Continued. Sir Wm. Dawson. 
New Italy; Mazzini in Rome. Illustrated, Rev. H. J. Piggott. : 
A Sunday in Nantes ; the City of the Edict. Illustrated. Fred Hastings. 
The Tombs of Charles II. and James II. of England. Illustrated. Henry 
Walker. 
Dr. Moon and His Work for the Blind. G. H. P. 
Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. August. 
Women in the Light of the Cross. Canon Barnett. 
The Red Cross. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lillingston. 
A Sunday in Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. Illustrated. 
Stewart. . 
Personal Reminiscences of Lord Napier of Magdala. G. H. Trevor, 
Temple Bar.—R. BenrLey AND Son. 1s. August. 
The O’Donnells in Spain. 
Thomas Carew. Herbert M. Sanders. 
Endymion Porter ; Sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles I. 
Geo. Serrell. : 
Pierre Loti; an Attractive Pessimist. A. H. Diplock. 
Lourdes. A. Fraser Robertson. 
My Cigar: A Memoir and an Appreciation. Naranja Amarga. 
* Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuatr. 61. August. 
Volendam ; an English Girl ina Dutch Fishing Village. Illustrated. F. H. 
Rainey. 
A Day in the Temple, Illustrated. Dora M. Jones. ‘ 
The Rajah of Rutlam and his Durbar. Illustrated. Rev. Francis E, Clark, 
The Bachelor Girl ina Great City. Ethel F. Heddle. 


_ Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. 1s, July. 
The Sibyl and Her Oracles. G. R. S, Mead. 
Saturn as a Symbol. H. S. Green. 
Problems of Sociology. Continued. Annie Besant. 
Our More Immediate Theosophic Ancestry. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley. 
The Christian Theosophist. Alex. Fullerton. 
- Alchemy and the Great Work. Alexander Wilder. 
The Story of Gwion the Little. Mrs. Hooper. 
Travel.—Horace MArsHALL. 3d. July. 
Chinese Experiments, etc. ; Our World’s Cycling Commission. Illustrated. 
gone Foster Fraser and others. 
An Outing in Oregon. Illustrated. Miss L. G. Allen. 
Wanderings in the Scilly Archipelago. Illustrated. Prof. A. Denny. 
F. Beyer on Fishing in Norway ; Interview. Illustrated. , 


Alex. W. 


Through Persia and Lower Caucasia; Teheran. Continued. Illustrated. 
Ellis Ashley. 
United Service Magazine.—13, CHarinc Cross. 2s. August. 


Sir Francis Drake. L. G. Carr Laughton. : 

The Russian Army. Continued. Oswald Kuylenstierna. 

The Empire of the Sea; a Retrospect. Darcy Lever. 

The Prospects of an Anglo-American Alliance. Captain C. S, Clark. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. Licut.-Colonel C. E. De la Poer Beresford. 
The Ethics of Frontier Policy. Lieutenant Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Machine Guns: Their Use and Abuse. Ajax. 

The Kaffir and Basuto Campaigns of 1852 and 1853. Major Hugh Pearse. 
The Volunteer Force—The Necessity for Reform. G. D. Goodman, 

The Wars of the United States. C. De Thierry. 

Hockey with Rajputs. A. G. Thomson. 


University Magazine and Free Review.—University Press. 
1s. August. 

The Police and the University Press ; ‘‘ Danger Ahead.” ‘‘ Democritus.” 
A Sunbeam. Prof, Ludwig Buchner. 

. A. Hobson on W. H. Mallock’s Economic Theories. F. H. W. 

he Science of Emotions. Concluded. Robert Park. 
R,. Ussher ; the Latest Anti-Malthusian. Macrobius. 
The Decay of the Scottish Folk-Song. Jas. Dowman. 
The Transfer of Motion. W. Rix. 
The Moral Indifference of Nature. T. H. W. 
Christian Origins. Continued. John Vickers, 
Bimetallism ; the Cheaper Metal. S. Howard. 
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Werner’s Magazine.—103, East Sixreenru Street, New York. 
25 cents. July. % 

Lawn Plays and Festivals. Illustrated. L. Russell. 

The Educative Value of Interpretative Readinz. Annie M. Somerville. 


Wesleyan Methodist Magazine.—26, Paternoster Row. 6d. Aug 
Relics of Kenilworth Abbey. Illustrated. Hilderic Friend. 
The Ministry of Music in the Church. Albert H. Walker. 

ohn Keble. With Portrait. Fred. Platt. 

‘opular Notes on Science. Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. Aug. 
The Present Political Situation in Cape Colony. Ramsden Balmforth. 
Education and the National Welfare. J. Lionel Tayler. 
The True Secret of Mr. Gladstone’s Greatness and Influence. R. Didden. 
Mill’s Humanity. S. Pringle. 
Mr, Beerbohm Tree’s Mark Antony. E. M. R. 
An Anglo-American Alliance. Walter Chas. Copeland. 
The Monroe Doctrine. H. G. K. 
The Smithsonian Institution. J. F. Hewitt. 
Ethical Problems Raised in the Works of Mr. Hall Caine. Thomas Bradfield. 
Political Counsel to the Working-Man. T. M. Hopkins. 
On the Interpretation of Emily Bronté. Angus M. Mackay. 
The Budget Reviewed, Robert Ewen. 


Wide World Magazine.—SovrHampton Street, STRAND. 6d. August. 
The Reasaee of the Mission Field. Continued. Illustrated. Fred. 
urns. 

Peculiar Fishermen. Continued. Illustrated. Louis G. Mulhouse. 

Above the Clouds by the Darjeeling Railway. Illustrated. A. Sarath- 
kumar Ghosh. 

The Sacred Crocodiles of Maggar-Pir. Illustrated. Miss M. M. Becker. 

Savages at Play. Continued. Illustrated. Francis Bayard. 

Ice Sports in Canada. Illustrated. Hamar Greenwood. 

An Earthquake in India. Illustrated. Jas. E. Longford. 

Spouting Bores of Australia and America. Illustrated. H. Goldi= 


Howard. 
Indian Dolls and their Cradles. Illustrated. Mrs. A. L. Dickerman. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock anp Co. 6d. August. 
Camping-Out on the River, and How to Enjoy It. Illustrated. Arthur H. 


aw. 
o bs a of the Hundred Heads.” Poem. Illustrated. Rudyard 
ipling. 
Amber ; Its History and Mystery. Illustrated. Jas. Milne. 
Some Eccentric Animals. Illustrated. Gambier Bolton. 
With Nansen in the North. Illustrated. Continued. Lieut. Hjalmar 


Johansen. 
Buf, LeQetehy and the Vienna Conservatoire. Illustrated. ‘‘D 
Wiuinor. 
Holiday Haunts; Scarborough, Brighton, Weymouth, and Falmouth. 
Illustrated. Wilfrid Klickmann. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper ann Srovcuron. 6d. August. 
President and Mme. Faure At Home at the Elysée Palace. Illustrated. 
Sarah A. Tooley. 
Wm. E. Gladstone. Illustrated. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 
Should Women Climb Snow Mountains? Harold Spender and Miss 
E, P. Hughes. 
Yachting Monthly Magazine.—r43, Srranp. 1s. 
An Amateur on Yacht Photography. Illustrated. 
Kingston to Wroxham in the 7/a/ma. Illustrated. 
Rani; a Racing Canoe. Illustrated. G. Umfre:ille Laws. 
Yacht Handicaps and Handicapping. Andrew Thompson. 
A Trial Cruise in a Barge Yacht. Illustrated. An Amateur Bargee. 
Young Man. Horace Marswart. 3d. August. 
A Cycling Tour in Cornwall. Continued. Illustrated. Joseph Hocking. 
Mr. Davenport Adams on “‘ The Stage of To-day ” ; Interview. Illustrated. 
Young Woman. Horace MArsHAtt. 3d. Angust. 
Round the World with Mrs. Bishop. Illustrated. Maurice Phillips. 
The Black Forest from a Bicycle. Illustrated. Rev. J. W. Bowman. 


July. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Allgemeine Konservative Hountessheth-B. Uncueicn, Lerrezic. 
I MK, uly. 

Reform in the Catholic Church in France. Dr. Rieks. 

Woman in the Light of Ibsen’s Dramas. J. Malchow. 

German Character and German Humour in North Germanic Mythology and 
Literature. Dr. G. Samtleben. 

Catholic Works on the Social Question. J. H.'Wilhelmi. 

Kingsley’s Home. Johanna Siedel. 

Archiv fur Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik.—Cart Heymann, 

* Berwin. 2 Mks. 50Pf. Nos. 5-6. 

The Economic Side of the New Prussian Civil Code. H. Jastrow. 

The Dispute in the British Engineering Trade. .Clement Edwards. 

Statistics of Accident and Sickness Insurance of Workmen in Austria, 1890-5. 
Dr, H. Rauchberg. 

Trade Unions in the United States. Alzina Parsons Stevens. 

The New Italian Law relating to Accidents to Workmen. Prof. C. F. 
Ferraris. 

The Legal Working Day in the United States. Florence Kelley. 

Austrian Factory Inspection, 1897. Prof. E. Mischler. 


Daheim.—PoststrasseE 9, Lerpzic. 2 Marks per qr. July 2. 


Earthquakes and Hengler’s Apparatus, ew y Stinde. 
Friedrich Geselschap, Artist. Illustrated. A. Rosenberg. 


oy > 
The Halle Orphanage. Illustrated. R. J. Hartmann. 
uly 16. 
The Emperor’s Journeys tothe North. Illustrated. P. Grabein. 


July 23. 
Travelling Expenses—Past and Present. B. Wohlfahrt. 
Prince Henry of Prussia in Pekin. Illustrated. 
Dekan Klein. With Portrait. K. Hackenschmidt. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pustet, Recenssurc. 40 Pf. Heft 14. 
At the Court of the Kaliph. Illustrated. J. Dukas-Theodassos. 
Marriage Customs. Peter Wild. 

The Grave of St. Elizabeth at Marburg. Illustrated. Dr. P. Schneider. 
Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue Veriacs-Anstatt, STUTTGART. 6 Mks. 
perqr. July. 

Lieut.-Gen. Bronsart von Schellendorff and Count Herbert Bismarck. H-. 
von Poschinger. 
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ae England Isolated ? if; Richard Temple. 
Henrik Ibsen. Prof. Moriz Benedikt. 
Edouard Schuré on Wagner. Bruno Petzold. 
Physics Under the Earth. G. Gerland. 
In the House of Franz Liszt. “ Ilias.” 
How did the Ancients count ? Moritz Cantor. 
Ernest Renan and Religious Questions in France. M. Vernes. 
Adolf Menzel. Continued. QO, Beta. 
Pantheism. J. Friedheim. 


Deutsche er cppsperieorgy =~ PaeETEL, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr, 
uly, 

Grand Duke Carl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. J. Rodenberg. 

At the Prussian Court, es. A. von Boguslawski. 

The Care of the Poor. 


Julius Jolly and Baden in the ( Old Bund and inthe New Empire. Continued. 


Hausrath. 
The Spanish Colonies and Separation. F, Blumentritt. 
Music in Berlin. C. Krebs. 


Deutsche Worte.—Lancgcasse 15, Vienna VIII./z. 50 Kr. July 7. 
The Jewish Question. N. Syrkia. 
Socialism in Russian Poland. Dr. F. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Kei.’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 7. 
The Brutus of the House of Medici. Illustrated. Isolde Kurz. 
The Jubilee Exhibition at Vienna. Illustrated. V. Chiavacci. 
Antarctic Exploration. Prof. S, Ruge. 
Extinct Animals. Illustrated. Dr. W. Haacke. 
The Malkasten Art Union in Disseldorf. Illustrated. E. Dallen. 


Gesellschaft.—H. Haacxe. Luirzic. 75 Pf. Heft 13. 
Social Democracy in Germany. T. Brix. 
Ernest Rosmer and Helene Bohlau. T. ton: 
The “ Nibelungen-Ring’’ and the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Unknown.” A, 


Drews. 
William II. and the Royal Theatre at Berlin. L. Jacobowski, 
Heft 14. 
The Social Movement in France. A. Hamon. 
Dehmel’s Lyrics. Prof. R. M. Werner. 


Neue Deutsche Rundeqpau.=5. FiscHer, Bertin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
uly. 


The Movement of Social Ideas from Liberalism to Socialism. H. Miiller. 
Theatre Schools, C. Heine. 

Desert Wanderings to Sinai. Continued. M. Verworn. 

The Objet d’Art. G. Swarzenski. 


Nord und Siid.—Scuvesiscne — Brestav. 2 Mks, 
uly. 
In Brusa, Asiatic Turkey. Paul Lindau. 
Mauser and Hotchkiss Rifles. G. Schrdder. 
Adalbert von Goldschmidt. With Portrait. F. Bératon. 
Commpentencs, of Wilhelm von Humboldt with Princess Luise Radziwill. 
. ebDharadt. 


Preussische Jahrbasher.—Groxc STILKE, Bertin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 
u 


y. 

The gue of God and the Demons in the Early Church. Prof. Ke 
iiller. 

Saga and History in Greek Art. Prof. F, Koepp. 
Zerboni and Held, 1796-1802, H. Hiiffer. 
Pan-Celtism in Great Britain and Ireland. Continued. H. Zimmer. 
Zoroaster. A. Bonus, 
Justinus Kerner. D, Anna Tumarkin. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole_ Libre des Sciences Patitianes.—138, 
BouLevarp St. GERMAN, Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. July x5. 
E. Gladstone. A. 7 ce, 
‘The Sugar Question. D. Zolla. 
Th American Universities and Political Economy. R. G. Lévy. 
The Royal Niger Company. E. Baillaud. 


Annales de Géographie. ji Rue ve Mézrérgs, Paris, 5 frs. 
uly 15. 
Cotton Cultivation. With Maps. A. Lederlin and L. Gallois. 
The Development of London. With Maps. D. Pasquet. 
Travels in Russia in Asia. L: Raveneau, 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Wittiam Srreet, STRAND. 
20s, perannum, July. 
The French Army in 1838. Abel Veuglaire. 
Commercial Competition. Concluded. M. Reader. 
The American People in Fiction. Continued. Mme. Mary Bigot. 
The Evolution of In‘ernational Politics. Ed. Tallichet. 
A Boating Expedition on the Salado. Continued; Th. Chapius, 


Correspondant.—14, Rue pz v’Assave, Pape: 2frs. 52¢. July 10, 
The Palais Bourbon. Jules Delafosse. 
The German Elections. A. Kannengieser. 
Italian Women. D. Melegari. 
The Correspondence of Soaeenenbd. Continued. E. Biré. 
Social Conditions, J.-B. Piolet. 
Classical Education. H. Chantavoine. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freipurc, Baven. 

to Mks, 80 Pf. perannum, July. 

Anciznt Rome and the Christians. C. A, Kneller. 

The German Universities of To-day. L. von Hammerstein. 

The Cathedral at Spires. J. Braun. 

Natural Law in the Physiocratic System.. H. Pesch. 

Cave-Fauna. C. Wasmann. 

Hauptmann’s “‘ Hanneles Himmelfahrt.” W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Moer.-rDasrscun VeERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART, 


Heft 13. 
Tene.iff:. Illustrated. E, on 
Golf, Illustrated. 
The Vienna Jubilee Exhibition. Illustrated. M. Weinberg. 
Giacomo Leopardi. With Portrait. L. Holthof. 
Political Rights of Women. R. Wulckow. 
Sterzing. Illustrated. E. Platz. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte,—Bieteretp. 1 Mk. 25 Pf. 


uly. 
The Beginnings of a German Commercial Centre in China. Illustrated. 


E. von Hesse- thik 
Goswina von Berlepsch. B. Walden. 
Antarctic Exploration. Dr. Klein. P 
Alfred Rethel’s Last Years. ‘Concluded. Illustrated. M. Schmid. 
Reclaiming the Pontine Marshes. Illustrated. G. von Graevenitz. ’ 
Ver Sacrum.—GerLacH UND aaa Vienna. 4Kr. July. 
The English iy le in Art, &c. H. Bah 
Dilettantism ; the New National Art. B. Zuckerhandl. 
On Viennese ‘Caleure, G. Gugitz. 
Our Young Architects. A. Loos. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-DeuTscHe-VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
StuTTGarT. 75 Pf. Heft 23. 
The New Pestalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin. (Illustrated. G. Klitscher. 
English Castle Ruins. Illustrated. 
Franz Skarbina. Illustrated. J. Norden. 
Heft 24. 
Summer on the Bosphorus. Illustrated. F. Freiherr von der Goltz. 
Peasant Dwellings of the Black Forest. Illustrated. J. J. Hoffmann. 
The Hygiene of Sport. Dr. F. Ranzow. 
Civilised Gypsy L-fe. Illustrated. .O. Gus 
The London National Gallery. Tilkistrated. WG. Gronau. 
Die Zeit.—GinTHeRGasse 1, VIENNA Ix./3. 50Pf. July 2. 
The Austrian Language Question. Prof. E. Pfersche. 
The Elec‘ions in Germany. H. von Gerlach. 
Clerical Jew-Baiting in Galicia. I. Daszynski. 
Josef Unger. Dr. Burckhard. , 
uly 9. 
The Austrian Language Question. Dr. A. von Ouciul. 
The Fall of Spain and the Church, Dr, J. Bronta. 
The Development of Capital in Russia. 


July 16. 
The Austrian Language Questicn. Prof. E. Pfersche and Dr. J. Ofner.’ 
Spain and Her Colonies. Prof. P. Woker. 
Johannes Brahms, Dr. R. Wallaschek. 
uly 23. 
Ludwig Bamberger. -Dr. M. J. Bonn. 
Zeitschrift far Bicherfreunde,—VeLHAGEN uND Ktasine, Lerrzic. 
3 Mks. July. 
Chodowiecki’s Pictures for Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther.” Illustrated. Prof. G. 
Witkowski. 
Eduard Grisebach, Bibliophile. With Portrait. F. von Zobeltitz. 
The Bremen Theatre Programmes of 1688. Illustrated. H. Bulthaupt. 
The History of Kladderadatsch. Illustrated. Max Ring. 


MAGAZINES. 


uly 25. 
The Comvanty of an Egyptian Bap zdidion in 1798. Comte de Villebois- 
areui 
Correspondence of a Franco-Irish Family, 1780-1833. _M. Dronsart. 
Preparatory Military Instruction. 
France To-Day. Henry Bordeaux. 
Workinen’s Gardens. J.-B. Piolet. 


Journal des aansnmmeene” ~ Rue RICHELIEU, Paris, 3 frs. soc. 
uly x5. 


Rent and Profit. Ladislas Domanski. 
The Clergy and Socialism. André Bernard. 
Financial and Commercial Progress. Maurice gh 


Three Great Acts of Gladstone ; 1855, 1861, 1870. A, de Malarc2. 


Ménestrel.—2 4/s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. .30¢. July 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersingers.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 

Mercure de France.—15, Rue ve v’Ecuaup&-Saint-GEerRMAIN, 

ARIS. 2frs. July. 

Gomme Clémenceau. P. Quillard. 
The Social Psychology of Spain. G. Lainé. 
Claude Monet. A. Fontainas. 

Monde Economique.—75, Rue pz Rennes, Paris. 80c. July 2. 
The Paris Exposition of r900. A. Audouard, 


uly 9. 
Accidents to Workmen. Paul Beauregard, 
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Monde Moderne.—s, Ruz Saint Benotr, Paris. x fr.6oc. July. 
Société de Saint-Vincent de Paul; a Parisian Charity. Illustrated. F. 
Sangnier. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Illustrated. M. Vachon. 
French Colonial Maps. Illustrated. Lux. 
Henrik Ibsen. Illustrated. D. E. Matot. 
The Palais de l’Elysée. Illustrated. P. d’ Ecolles, 
The Role of Microbes in Agriculture. Illust:ated. A. Larbalétrier. 
Loches. Illustrated. H. Faye. 

Nouvelle Revue.—13, Kinc Witt1am Street, STRAND. 

30s. per half-year. July r. 

The French Army from 1792 to 1808. General Dragomirof. 
Literature and Science. G. Renard. 
Ionica during the French Occupation of 1737—1793. E. Rodocanachi. 
Philanthropy. A. Elbert. 
The Twin Exh bition. B. Alladon 


’ Letters on Foreign Politics, Mine. Juliette Adam, 


July 15. 
In Montenegro. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
The French Army 1792—1808. General Dragomirof. 
With the Hovas. Le Myre de Vilers. 
The Birth of an Empire. Comte Wodzuiski. 
The Navigability of the Loire. E, Watbled. 
Tonica during the French Occupation 1747—1799. E. Rodocanachi. 
Letters on Foreign Politics, Mme. Juliette Adam. 
, Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Bou_evarp PoissonnizRE, 
ARIS. 3 frs. 50 cy June 30. 
Review of European Politics, Emilio Castelar. 
Emilio Castelar. Miguel Moya? 
The United States and the Independence _of the St 
M. Romero, 
Urbain Rattazzi. Contd. Mdme. Urbain Rattazzi. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. July. x. 
The Political Situation in France. L. Etcheverry and Others, 
The Depopulation of France. Charles Mourre. 
Revue Blanche.—1, Rue Larrmite, Paris. 1xfr. July x 
The Condé Army. Urbain Cohier. 
Criminal Law in France. 
Delacroix and Neo-Impressionism. P. Signac. 
Revue Bleue.—FisHer Unwin, PATERNOSTER SQuaRE, 6d, July 2. 
A Russian  anegaa with the Insurgents inCuba. May, 1896—March, 1897. 
M. Delines. 
Individualism and Culture. E. ” kheim, 
uly 
Contemporary French Comedy. E, Faguet. 
A Russian Journalist with the “rs in Cuba. Concluded. M. Delines. 
uly 16. 
The Dauphiné Alps. L. Barracand. 
The American Workman. L. de Seilhac. 
July 23. 








Edouard Schuré, H. Bérenge-. 


, Voltaire the Diplomatist. E, Faguet. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
308. per half-year. July x. 
Glad F. de Pr é, 
The French Congo and the Independent State. Comte H. de Castrizz. 
Sc entific Questions ; the Legal Time. A. Dastel. 
Marysieuska and Sobieski. G. be 
uly 15. 
The Austria and the Europe of the Future. C. Benoist. 
Canada—Educational Methods—Society. Th. Bentzon. 
‘The Suppression of Distance. Z. Wielley. 
The Working Classes since the year 1200, Vicomte G. d’ Avenel. 
Revue d’Economie Politique,—22, Ruz Sourrior, Paris. 
2o frs. per annum. June. 
The Law of April oth, 1838, affecting Accidents to Workmen, P. Pig. 
Co-operation in Scotland. F. Rockell. 
Social Legislation in 1897. H. Lamb:echts. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—18, Kixc WitL1AM Street, STRAND. 
7s. perqr. July 2. 
The New Salon in 1838. Illustrated. 





uly 9. 
The Michelet Centenary. Illustrated. G, Meunier and Others. 


uly 16. 
The Méline Ministry in France. Illustrated. M. Paisant. 


_Alfred Ernst, Illustrated. H. Gauthier-Villars. 


July 23. 
Speleology. Illustrated. : 
Revue Francaise d’Edimbourg.—Wituams anp NorcArte, Ep1x- 
BURGH. 1s. 6d. July. 
The Niger Convention. Georges Demanche. 
From Omsk to Verniy. Continued. G. Saint-Yves. 
The Military School of Saint-Cyr. Continued. Ed. M. 
The Spanish and American Fleets. With Diagrams. Continued. D, 
The Cuban Insurrection. With Map. G. Vasco, 
Revue Générale.—16, Rue Trevrenserc, BRussELs. 

12 frs. perannum. July. 

Germany. Illustrated. Ernest Verlant. 


‘Literary Style. Paul Peters. 


Octave Pirmez and His Work. José de Coppin. 


ish-American Colonies. 


Revue Hebdomadaire.—10, Rve GarancitreE, Paris. soc. July 2. 


Mrs. Ann’e Besant. Jules Bois, 
Agnes Sorel. Blanche Cohen. 
July 9. 
Balzac after Feb. 24, 1848. Gabriel Ferry. 
July 23 
At the Paris Conservatoire. M. Worms. 
Revue Internationale de Soc’ologie.—16, Rue Sourrtor, Paris. 
18 frs. per annum. une. 
The Problem of Genius. R. Altamira. 
The Hierarchy of European Races. G. C. Closson. 
The Soc:ology of B. Vasco. F. Cosentini. 
Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—:, Ruz pe Méziéres, Pazis. 
’ rfr.z5c. July 5. . 
ec Lemaitre and the Woman Question. J.aane Violet. 
‘rom Omsk to Tomsk. Continued. Ju'es Legras. 
John Ruskin, Concluded. Pierre Mille 
Low Temperatures and th: Liquefaction of Gas. E. Drincourt. 
uly 20. 
The Michelet Centenary. Pierre Mille. 
Women and Med'cine. Louis Forest. 
The Art of Making Bouquets. H. Dauthenay. 
Golf. Raoul Fabens. 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—3, Rve pe Méziéres, Panis. 
3frs. July. 
Some Prejudices against Philosophy. L. Brunochvieg. 
Number and Quantity. L. Couturat. 
Commentary on Fragments by Jules Lagneau. E. Chartier. 
Revue du Monde Catholique.—75, Rvs pes Sa nts-Péres, Paris. 
2fis.50c. July. 
The Naiade and the Blockade of Dahomicy in 1892, Continued. A. de 
Salinis. 
The Vendée Insurrec:ion. Continued. Dom Chamard. 
Barbarian Rome. Abbé P. Moniquet. 
The Edict of Nantes, R. P. Constant. 
Political Parties in France in 1793. Bonnal de Ganges. 
Revue de Paris.—18, Kinc Witt1Am STREET, S1RAND. 
frs. perannum. July 1. 
A Talk with Ferdinand IV. Louis Philippe of Orleans. 
Ernest Renan, E, Faguet. 
Notes on India. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 
German Feminism. K. Schirmacher. 
Automobilism. G,. Desjacques. 


July 15. 

Michelet. H. de Regnia. 

Napoleon in Russia. R. Thiry. 

Notes on India. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. — 

Letters of Merimée to Stendhal. C. Stryienski. 

Transylvania. E, Cramaussel. 

Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Mézizres, Paris. 

3frs. July 10: 

University Reform in France. A. Fouillée. 

The Present Italian Crisis. Dr. N. Colajanni. 
EP mene of the Rules of the French Chamber, Concluded. G. 

yraux, 

Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 1887-97. L. L. Mille. 

Parliamentary Initiative in France, 1893-8. Concluded. E. Larcher. 
Revue des Revues.—12, Avenve ve v’Oréra, Paris. 1: fr. July 5. 
Mirabeau and Tacite. H. Welschinge:. : 
The Life of Julius Agricola, with Unpublished Preface by Mirabeau. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. Illustrated. H. Bérenger. 
Chateaubriand and His Friends. H. Lepauze. 

Modern Japanese Literature. Concluded. Dr. A. De Banzemont. 
The Birkbeck Institute, Illustrated. G. Saint-Aubin. } 

Spanish Rule in the Philippines. Illustrated. A. Pinto de Guimaraes, 
Revue Scientifique.—F isHer User, PATERNOSTER SQUAKE, 6d. 
uly 2. 

The Struggle for Life. Charles Richet. 
Gold-Digging in Brazil. E. D. Levat. 

; : July 9, 
The Congo Railway. A. Thys. 
The Movements of the Stars. A. Muller. 


July 16. 

The Centenary of the Paris School of Arts and Crafts. M, Laussedat. 
Fossil Ma:nmals of Patagonia. F. Ameghino. 

. July 23. 
Auguste Voisin. C. Burlureaux. 
-Revua Socialiste.—,8, Passace Cuoisevut, Paris. 1 fr. 50c. July. 
The Belgian Elections. E. Vandervelde. 
Our Ec_nomic Decadence. Paul Louis. : 
The Church Fathers and Property. Ch. Cornelissen. 
The Hygienic Congress at Madrid. Continued. P. Brousse. 
Michelet. Paul Buquet. 

Université Catholique.—Buzn; AN) Oares. 2 frs. per annum. 


uly 15. 

The Cursus and the Hagiographic Texts. Mgr. Bellet. 
Saint Radegonde. Clarisse Bader. 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Felix Vernet. 
Religious Art at the Paris Salons of 1898. Abbé Broussolle. 
Tennyson. Continued. R. P. Ragey. 

Voix Internationale.—ss, Rue Sréviy, Brussers. 1fr. July x. 
Cardinal Manning. Oscar Havard. 
Bull-Fighting in Spain. Continued. R Blanco. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta, Cattolica,—Via p1 Rirettra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. Napoleon III, in his Youth. 


G. Grabinski. 
Some New Books on Savonarola. E. Pistelli. 






July 2. 
Liberalism and Socialism, July 16. 
Leopardi and the Index. A Petition to the Holy Father. 
ew Polyglot Bible. . The Labour Question i in Italy. G. Paravicini. 
July 16. Dante’s *‘ Paradiso.” F, P. Luiso. 
Catholicism and Socialism, A Foreign View of America, 
An Unpublished Letter a St. Ignatius Loyola. 
The Hittite-Pelasgians in Italy. Continued. + Riforma Sociale.—P1azza = Sao Turin. 12 frs, per annum. 
.—V Vv R , m, iy ts 
Nuova Antologia.—Via S. melee 7, Rome. 46 frs, per annum A New System of Sociology. G. Mosca, ie 
». é The eory jalisation rof, Franklin Giddings. 
in Chacity, — Bi alg Scherillo. Yesterday’s Riots and To-day’s Repression. Prof. F. S. Nitti. 
Saint Simon and his Doctrines. Prof. R. dalla Volta, Rivista Internazionale.—V1A Torre ArGEeNnTINA 76, RoME. 39 fis 
In Spain during the War. A. Niceforo. perannum. July. : 
Vasco da Gama. L. Nocentiari. Subeinh A Socialist Scheme for our Economical and Policical Future. S. Talamo, 
Silvio Sparenta. Ernesto Masi. 2 German Catholics in the Field of Science. C. E. Agliar 
The Pontifical Restorat'on in Romagna (1814-31). Prof. L, Rava. * Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene.—Nartes. 12 frs. per annum, 
Mazzina and the Venetian Conspiracy. Prof. Tivaroni. uly: 
Women and Sciencz. P. Mantegazza. The Special Dietetic for Consumptive Patients. Dr, F. Blumenthal. 


The Utilisation of Hydraulic Power. Genéral A. de Rivera. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria.—ViA Marco MINGHETT! 3, Rome, 


Rassegna Nazionale.—V1a DELLA Pace 2, FLORENCE. 30 frs. per 
annum. July I. 16 frs. perannum. July. 
Rel’ the Salvat f the State. Luisa Anzoletti. Foreign Policy and the Solution of the Crisis. XXX. 
ee ree Salvalion ie st. Giulia Martell; The p pata. Problem of the Moment. UF. Bervaldo. 


Niccolo Tommasco as Educationist. Giulia Martelli. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Revista Brazileira.—Travessa po Ouvipor 31, Rio DE JANEIRO. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortat, MApRID. 
20 pesetas per annum. July 5. ‘i land the V on pee Chee No. 77. 

2 : i ; _ ortugal and the Vasco da Gama Centenary. ' 
The Genesis and Desslopment, of = Crime. J pokeyciveg Montes. The Machico Le end of the Discovery of Madeira, Z. Candido. 
Early Notions concerning Electricity and Magnetism. Justo Fernandez. Democracy and ee in Germany. Joao Ribeiro. 

Some Arabic Manuscripts in the Escorial. Juan Lazcano. The Imitation of Christ. Alfonso Celso. 

Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Dominco 16, MAprID. Revista Contemporanea.—Catie pe Pizarro 17, Maprip. 

40 pesetas per annum. July. 2 pesetas. June 30. 

Holbzin; Fourth Centenary of His Birth. A. L. de la Vega. The Carolines and Marianas. R. B. Fernandez. 

The Government of New York. Continued. W. T. Stead. The Labour Question. _Manuel Gil Maestra. 

fw oS oe A The American and the Spanish Navies. Leopoldo Pedreira. © 

The Latest Studies in’ Criminology. C. G. de Quiros. Murat: The Emperor's Lieutenant in Spain. P. A. Berenguer. 

Woman in Castilian Literature in the 15th Century. J. P. de Guzman. How to Use an Astronomical Map in Teaching. A. T. Tirado. 

The Prospects for the New Century, and other Matters, Emilio Castelar. What the Yankees Do Not Know. R. Puig y Valls. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift,—Luzac anpCo., 46,GrEAT Francois Caron; a Page of Dutch-Indian History. S. Kalff. 


RussEtt STREET. 1s. 8d. July. Concerning the /mitatio Christi. Dr. Byvanck. 
20. Poggenbeck, Artist, and His Work. Illustrated. Ph. Zilcken, Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac anp Co. 1s. 6d. July-August. 
Civi y Institutions in Amsterdam; How the City is kept clean. Illustrated. The Results of our Elementary Education. H. Schook. 
W. de Jong. Some Fresh Criminal Statistics. A. van der Elst. 
Dutch Masters in the London National Gallery. Illustrated. Max Rooses. Concerning Klondyke. F. J. van Uildriks. 
Calcutta. Illustrated. % 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Boun, HAARLEM. 16s. per ann. July. 
De Gids.—Luzac ann Co. 3s. July. Death and a New Life. Illustrated. J. ta reer 
My Impressions of Spain. G. P. Rouffaer. The New Stock Exchange at Amsterdam. Illustrated. H. P. Berlage. 
Gabriel Finnes ; a Coming Norwegian Author. Dr. Boer. Bruges. Illustrated. Caroline Beeloo. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 
Kringsjaa.—Ovar Nori, CurisTIANIA. 2 kr; per quarter. June 30. Tilskueren.—Exnst Bojesen, CopENHAGEN. 12 kr. per annum. 
Savonarola. Itustrated. Dr. Gustav Bang. July. 
Sketches from Rome. Bernt Lie. Seis 1848-49-50; From the Diary and Letters of a Volunteer. P. P. S. S. 
Half Humans. Richard Eriksen. Claussen, 
The Nervous Woman. Dr, Albert Moll. Gladstone, Niels Miller. 
Liquid Air. Illustrated. England’s Duty in relation to the Colonies. Harald Faber. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE “REVIEW OF REYIEWS.” 


Zo the Manager “‘ REVIEW OF REVIEws,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. Wai. RON SREP eM MeO LEN Oe 


Please send th: **Review of Reviews” for Twelve Months, beginning with the 2.0.0.0... number, to 





. For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence: 














Fund 


Mutual 


Whole 
Profits 
Divided among 
Members 


Life 
Assurance Society 

















The Society's Policies are Greatly Superior 
To Most Policies in Value and Usefulness 
As the within description of their 
Novel Features will show 








HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


























The Society’s Policies are 
The Most Profitable and Useful Documents 
of the kind that can be obtained, 


Every source from which Profit 1s derivable being so 
productive, viz. Low Rates of Mortality and Expenditure and 
Remunerative Investments: with Division of the Whole Profits 
among the Members. They, also, confer unusual privileges, for 


Members may, in their own Option, 


. KEEP UP THEIR POLICIES till they become due in the usual way. 
HAVE THEM DECLARED “ PAID-UP” free of future premiums. 

. BORROW ON THEM any Sums within their Surrender Values. 
SURRENDER THEM after payment of one full annual premium. 

. WHEN POLICIES LAPSE, the Surrender Value is credited to them, and 


me & We 


There are now at Credit of Lapsed Policies, notwithstanding 
the efforts made, by advertisement and otherwise, to find the 
Members to whom they belonged, or their representatives, 


Unclaimed Surrender Values amounting to over £16,000, 


application for which may be made to the Directors on forms 
to be obtained at the Society's Offices or Agencies. Thus, the 
SERIOUS OBJECTIONS OFTEN TAKEN TO LIFE| ASSURANCE, 


that the Policyholder is deprived of the use of his money as long as his Policy 
exists, or may even lose it altogether in the event of his allowing the Policy to 
lapse, cannot apply to the Society's Policies, such Inconvenience and Loss being 


Absolutely Impossible in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 





RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS FOR 1897. 
NEW ASSURANCES (net) . £1,337,400 | MORTALITY 69 p. cent. of Expectation 


NEW. PREMIUMS. ; £56,318 | RATE OF INTEREST p. cent.. £3 18 9 
ANNUAL INCOME OVER . £1,540,000 | EXPENSES ON PREMS. p. ct. £9 16 3 
CLAIMS PAID . ‘ . £720,030 | ON ToTAL REVENUE p.ct. £6 4 5 
ADDITION TO FUNDS 0 '3682:2:36 | AVERAGE Bonus PAID on Policies 
TOTAL FUNDS . £14,142,982 | of all durations . &£54p. ct. 


Tables of Bonuses, Paid-up Policies, Surrender Values, and Loans, referred to in the 
above Options, practically under all existing Policies, may be had on application. 

















LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., AND 6 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


R. & R. CLARK, LTD, 


PRINTERS, EDINBURGH 
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HIsTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. XVII 


IV.—FRANCE AND HER TROUBLES. 


(In France there is naturally now no subject for caricaturists but the Dreyfus scandal with its consequent Zola and 
Picquart prosecutions. We are able to give some interesting cartoons.) 


_(1) TWO DIVERSE VIEWS OF THE NEW MINISTER FOR WAR AND HIS ACTIONS. 
































EDINBURGH 





——— AN UNFORTUNATE SHOT! ites es “ ty (July + 
: CAVAIGNAC—SatnT GEORGE. 


(z2) ZOLA AND THE DUTY OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC TO 
THE ARMY. 











Der Floh.] . 


‘sst,] [July 9. BoispEFFRE (to Brisson); ‘* Remember that your chief duty is to clean the 
STRATEGIC PASSAGE THROUGH THE CODE. boots of the army !” 
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HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
V.—VARIOUS CARTOONS. 
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WITH HER POLICY OF *‘ THE OPEN DOOR” MAY 
QUICKLY COME A CROPPER. 


Mail and S. keptic.] 
NO REVOIR !!! 
Dr, Leyds leaving Transvaal for Europe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. xix 





GLADSTONE: 


Hi Character Sketch. 
By W. T. STEAD. 


Illustrated with many interesting and- characteristic Portraits of 
the Great Statesman, his family and-his home at Hawarden. 


Royal 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The Editor, in describing this publication, says :—‘‘ I have from time to 
time published sketches of Mr. Gladstone in the Review or Revigws. 
Last month I re-edited these sketches, and issued them in a shilling volume, 

ther with an article I contributed to McCiure’s MaGazine on 
Me. Gladstone in his Old Age.’ The sketch is in no sense a biography, 
but I venture to believe that it will help those who read it better to under- 
stand the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power upon men of his generation than 
many more formal biographical records. After all, what people wish to 
know concerning the men who have influenced their times is not the precise 
chronological sequence of the incidents of their domestic and public life, so 
much as the spirit with which they confronted the problems of their time, 
and the impression which they were able to make on the minds of their 
contemporaries.” 





WARAA A RAR een 


IN THE PRESS, 


Mr. Gladstone in - 
Contemporary Caricature. 


A collection of nearly two hundred cartoons, reproduced in miniature, 
illustrating the career of Mr. Gladstone from 1867 to 1898, selected from the 
pictorial satirical periodicals of all nations, and arranged in chronological 
order with an elucidatory historical narrative. 


Edited by W. T. STEAD. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office of the ‘* Review of 
Reviews,” London, 


nual Index to Periodicals 


(COVERING THE YEAR 1897.) 





PRICE - . 10s. Post Free. 





PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

VOL. l., covering the year 1890. 

VOL. Il, covering the year 1891. 

VOL. Ill, covering the year 1892. 

VOL. IV., covering the year 1893. 

VOL. V., covering the year 1894. 
5s. nett. per Volume; or 5s. 6d. post free. 
VOL. VI. covering the year 1895, 10s. post free. 


VOL. VII., covering the year 1896, 10s. post free. 
VOL. VIII., covering the year 1897, 10s. post free. 


. 





The Magazine of Art says :—‘‘ Never has the art of the 
indexer been more exhaustively or more intelligently exercised. 
| Every section appears to be the work of an expert; complete, 
| yet not overloaded ; as necessary to writers and readers as any 
| standard work you may choose to name.” 


| Intending Subscribers for the New Volume should send in the.r 


‘Review or Reviews,” Orrice, Mowbray House, Temple, W.C. 





Her Matesti the Queen. 


Studies of the Sovereign and 
the Reign. 
By W. T. STEAD. 


WITH A SPLENDID COLLOTYPE PORTRAIT 
OF THE QUEEN FOR A FRONTISPIECE. 


Crown 4to., pp. 176, cloth gilt, handsomely bound, 
and copiously illustrated. 





PRICE 3s. 6d. POST FREE. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ The ‘ Studies’ of 
Which the book is composed have been republished by the 
tequest of the highest authority but one in the realm—surely no 
mean tribute to their accuracy and worth.” 


_ The Daily News says :—“ Of the many volumes published 
in memorial of the great Jubilee, none will be found more 
suggestive of thought than this.” 


The Dundee Courier says :—“ These sketches present 
aremarkably comprehensive and eminently readable picture of 
the Queen and her era, marked throughout by all the vigour 
tharacteristic of Mr. Stead’s writings.” 


| 
| orders now, as only a limited edition has been printed. 
| 


Notables of Britain. 


An Album of Portraits and Autographs of the most Eminent 
Subjects of Her Majesty in the Sixtieth Year of Her Reign. 


Crown 4to., 212 pp., handsomely bound in ornamental 
buckram, and printed on art paper. 








Among those who were graciously pleased to give special sittings for this 
unique publication were— 
H.R.H,. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, LL.D., M.P. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
LORD WOLSELEY etc., etc. 
H.1.M. THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY and 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE also contributed special Auto- 
graph Portraits. 


eee an 


The Book is not merely a Portrait 
Gallery, it is also a collection of 
most interesting Autographs. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, post-free. 








‘““REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE PENNY POETS, 


ig Macaulay’ 's “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems, 

2. Seott’s ‘* Marmion.” 

3. mag) *g Childe Harold,” Cantos i. 

and II., 

4. Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 

5. Burns’ Poems. Selections. 

6. Shakespeare’s ** Romeo and Juliet.” 

7. Longfellow’s ‘*‘ Evangeline,”’ &c. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 

9. Selections from Thomas Campbell. 

10. Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.” 

11. Stories from ‘*The Earthly Para- 
dise.” By Wm. Morris. 

12. Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Part 2. 

13. Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

14, Tales from Chaucer in Prose and 
Verse. 

15, Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost.” Part 2. 

16. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

17. Selections from William Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems, 

18, The Story of St. George and the 
Dra; ragon. From Spenser’s *‘ Faerie 
Queene.” 

19. Poems by Keats. 

20. Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake.” 

21. Whittier’s Poems. Part 2. 

22. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 

23. Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man,” &c, 

24. Tom Hood’s Poems. 

25. Coleridge’s ** anes Mariner,” and 


other Poe 
26. Maithew Arnold, His Poetry and 
essage. 





27. Walt Whitman. 
and other Poem 


28. Poems of Shelley. 
29. Coane. **Love-Story of a Young 


30. Some , ER Legends, 

31. Seott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
32, Poemsof Wordsworth. Part 1. 

33. Poems of Cowper. 

34, Poems of Dryden, 

35. Poems of Southey. 

36. Legends and Ballads. 

37. Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2, 

38. Poems of Mrs. Hemans and Eliza 


Cook. 

39. Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 

40, Poems of Gray and Goldsmith, 

41. Irish Ballads. 

42. Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 

48. Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Emerson. 

44, Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 

45. Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

46, Longfellow’s Poems. Part 2. 

47. Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Part 2. 

48. Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” Part 2. 

49. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Part 1. 

50. *‘Some Australian Poets.” 

51. ** Hymns that Have Helped.” (Double 
Number. Price Twopence.) 

52. Poems by Robert Browning. 

538. The Poets’ Christmas. 

54. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar. Pt. 2. 

55. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

56. Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3, 

57. American Humorous Poetry. 

58. Victorian Verse. Part 1. 

60. Poms ba Schoolroom and Scholar, 

art 4. 


** Song of Myself,” 
ms. 


61. Scottish Poems. 
62. Lady Lindsay’s Poems. 


€3. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


- ** Fantine.” 





ENNY NOVELS, 


**She.” By Rider Haggard. 





. ‘Monte Christo’s Millions.” 


** The True History of Joshua David- 
son.” By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
** The Vengeance of Monte Christo.” 


. **The Scarlet Letter.” Hawthorne. 


**Little Em’ly.” (From ‘‘David Cop- 
perfield.”’) 

** Ben Hur.” By Gen. Lew. Wallace, 

**It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Chas. Reade. 


. ‘*Mary Barton.” Mrs. Gaskell. 


** Lay Down Your Arms.” Baroness 
Von Suttner. 

**Coningsby.” Benjamin Disraeli. 

“*The Last pave of Pompeii.” Bul- 
wer Lytton 


. ‘Jane Eyre.” “Charlotte Bronté. 


**Pride and Prejudice.” By Jane 
Austen. 

** Hypatia.” By Charles Kingsley. 

‘*The Three Musketeers.” Part 1, 


. ** Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.” 
. ‘*Five Weeks in a Balloon.” By 


Jules Verne, 


. Robert Falconer.” By Geo. Mac- 


donald. 
(From ‘“‘Les Miser- 
ables.”) By Victor Hugo. 


. ** Helen’s Babies.” 


** Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 
**The Last of the Mohicans.” 
‘*The History of a Conscript.” 
**The Scottish Chiefs.’’ 


. “Tartarin of Tarascon.” 


** Stories of Sevastopol.’’ By Tolstoi. 

**Guy Fawkes.” 

**Les Misérables.” Part III. 

**Round the World in Eighty Days.” 
By Jules Verne, 

** Queechy.’? 

**Frankenstein.”’ 


. Three Popular Novels. 


‘*The Christmas Carol.’ 
**Trying to Find Europe.’’ 


. **Les Misérables.”? Part IV. 


**Dred.”’? By Mrs. Stowe. 


. ‘Parson Adams.’’ 

. **Les Misérables.’’? Part V. 

. **Harold.’”? By Lord Lytton. 

. ‘*The History of the Mystery.’ 
. **Kalee’s Shrine.’’ 

. ‘*The Bride of Lammermoor.’’ 


**Sam Weller.’? Charles Dickens. 


. **Little Women Wedded.” 
. “Shirley.*? 


** Windsor Castle.” 


. The Talisman.’ 
..** Sense and Sensibility.” 


** Rienzi.” 
** Kenilworth.”’ 
‘*Two Years before the Mast.’? 


.. “Last, of the Barons.”’ 

. ‘Vanity Fair.” 

. ‘At the Mercy of Tiberius.” 
. ‘Other People’s Children.” 
. ‘*The Toilers of the Sea.” 


Victorian ‘Novels. 


. ** Fabiola.” 


**Quentin Durward.” 
**Fathers and Sons,” Turgenieff, 
** Jeanie Deans.” 


. “Palmyra.” By Rev. W. Ware. 
- **Rome and the Early Christians.” 
. **Swiss Family Robinson.’’ 








PENNY NOVELS—continued. 


85. The Hetman of the Cossacks. 
88. Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. 
91. Merlin: a Piratical Love Study. 
92. A Woman’s Courier. Part 1. 
93. Ditto. Part 2. 
94, The Captain of the Mary Rose. 
95. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 
96. Ditto. Part 2. 
97. The City of Gold. Part ¥ 
98. Ditto. Part 2. 
101. Her Guardian. (‘* Infelice.”) 
102. The Blackguard, 
103. Irralie’s Bushranger, 
104. Gascoigne’s Ghost. 
105. The Three Musketeers. Part 2. 
106. The Rules of the Game. Part 1. 
107. The Viking Path. 
108. The Rules of the Game. Part 2. 
. The Chest of Opium. 
The Three Musketeers, Part 3. 


114, Ditto. Pa 

117 and 118, Sylvester Sound. 

119 and 120. The Widow Barnaby, 
121. Tales by Maria Edgeworth. 

122. The Antiquary. Scott. 

123. The Bravo of Venice. 

124 and 125. The Head of the Family. 
126. The Avenger, &c. By De Quincey. 
128. Villette. By C. Bronte. 

129 and 130. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
131. The Masque. By De Quincey 

132 and 133. Peveril of the Peak. 

134, The Spectre Bridegroom, &c. 


BOOKS for the BAIRNS 


Monthly, One Penny. Illustrated. 





** Esop’s Fables.” With nearly 200 


Drawings. 
. **The Tales and Wonders of Jesus.” 
Illustrated. X : 
** Nursery Rhymes.” With charming 


Dra AS 
FS a em — With nearly 200 


Dra 
‘ Reynard the ,Fox.” 
é Brer 
“ Cinderella,” ae other Fairy Tales. 


Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“*The Story of the Robins.” 
. **The Christmas Stocking.” 
Gulliver’s Travels among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 
. Stories from Hans Andersen. 
Stories from **Grimm’s_ Fairy 


‘ales.” 
“Eyes and No Eyes” and ‘The 
Three Giants.” 
. ‘Gulliver among the Giants.” 


**Our Mother Queen.” 

. **The Jubilee Story Book.” 
‘Twice One are Two.’’ 

. **More Nursery Rhymes,” 
‘*More Stories about Brer Rabbit.” 
» Sean s ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


art: 2. 
2. “The Christmas Tree,” and other 
Fairy Tales. 
23. Baron Munchausen. 
24, The Story of a Donkey’s Life. 
25. Sinbad the Sailor. 
26. Hsop’s Fables. (Second Series.) 
27. The Labours of Hércules. 
28 and 29. Robinson Crusoe. 
30. Perseus the Gorgon Slayer. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 


SINGLE NUMBERS FOR THREE-HALFPENCE, POST FREE. 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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PRINTING & ENLARGING 








106 & 108, Regent St., W. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 
94 
| 


DEVELOPING, 





The 


FREE LESSONS. 








4 Stereoscopic Stereoscopic Stereascnwie 
| vaca tepeaad ween peace sc . 
| STAND-GAMERAS. | HAND-CAMERAS. | KODA K Ss. 





THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


. 54, Cheapside, E.C.** * 


— 











' Tieneoanic sone a 
a caw Stereoscopic | Stereoscopic 
COMPANY COMPANY 


ELSWICK GYCLES. 








A GREAT SUCCESS. ° 


The very cheapest and best thing going in the way of books— 


_ especially for those who live out of the way of public libraries— 
' is the Masterpiece Library of Penny Books. 


The Library originally contained about sixty volumes of the 
Poets, one hundred volumes of Novels, and twenty volumes of 
Books for the Bairns. Twenty or thirty of these are now out 


of print. But one hundred and fifty volumes—each of which 


' contains as much printed matter of poetry and fiction and 
~; children’s picture-book as is to be found in many books published 

at 2s. 6d., or even 6s.—may be supplied in a Bookcase (the size 
> of which is 15} ins. by 163 ins. by 54 ins.) for 20s. 
> collection has ever been offered before at the price. 


No such 


N.B.—In order to avoid disappointment, intending purchasers 
should send in their orders as early as possible, as only a limited 
supply of cases is kept in stock. 





Send Postal Order for 20s. to the 
MANAGER—*‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
NoRFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


A LIBRARY of 150 BOOKS FOR A POUND 































PHOTOGRAPH OF A 20s, 
CASE OF ‘‘ MASTERPIECES.”’ 











250 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 


N. B-J ust three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz.: 


Fry'’s—Pure—Concentrated. 














~COLMAN'S - 


: (| D.S.E MUSTARD } 
\sk for it and See that you getit. [COWMANS N? LSTARCH 
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' CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S. 
ae MALT VINEGAR 


. Is Sold in Imperial Pint and Quart Bottles 
BT ALI GROCERS AND STORES. 


Need RUPTURE | 




















ATKINSON’S PATENT TRUSS for the RADICAL CURE of RUPTUR 
1S A GUARANTEED REMEDY 
Simple, Rapid, and Effective. Medical Reports and Testimonials on receipt of stampe! add 
B. F. ATKINSON & Co., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. The ONLY Truss Worn and “Recommended by SIR ANDREW CL. ‘Ri 
Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 


tg Admirably = to the wants of infants.”"— 
Papeete A. CAMERON, M.D. 
‘* Much used age ssetiaes 
BRITISH ME [CAL JOURNAL. 


ORDINARY SIZE, EXTRA LARGE, 


10/6 : ng sen 16/6 

















PATENTEO 


' Writes Instantly and Continuously. Has Extra Large Reservoir of Ink. Is Secure against Leakage. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regula r Nic@ 

pg y In Polished Vulcanite, Handsomely Enchased, fitted with Special Barrel Pen in 14-Carat Gold, Iridium-. Pome. cine pase 

; } Also the “WOTwA BENWE” S'T'WL.O oF LUCIrwD PENGCIE, Patented.) 

‘ 5)- The Stylo may be considered the HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, as it is always ready for use 5) = 
without adjustment, and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 


1 od all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd., Bunhill Row, a! EG 





Printed sy WILLIAM CLOWES AND Sons, Liarep, Stamford Street and Charing Cross, and Published for the Proprietor by 
%: HORACE MARSHALL AND SON, at 125,°Fleet Street, E.C.—August, 1898. 
Sole Advertisement Contractors, JOHN HADDON & CO., Central Advertisement Offices, Bouverie House, Salisbury Seneryiz Sed Boks male, Ez. 








